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DUR ENGRAVINGS OF THE WASHINGTON CAPITOL, AND THE LATE FIRE, 


In the editorial of the present number, reference is made to a large Engraving on wood, representing the 
western front of the Capitol, with its new wings, which we were having executed by Mr. Ginon for the present 
issue, in addition to the Steel Plate we give of that edifice. The cut was the largest we ever published, of 
uncommon beauty, and within two or three days of being completed, when the disastrous fire of the 26th Dec., 
at Hart’s Building, destroyed it, together with many other engravings intended for February. Of these, the 
Fashions, Rebus, Architecture, Enigma, &c., have been reproduced by delaying our publication a few days; buta 


work so elaborate as that of the xew Capitol, it was impossible to wait for, even if the original had not been 
destroyed. 





OUR NEW VOLUME, 1852. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘‘ Sarrain appears for the first time under the editorial charge of the gentleman whose name it bears, and is 
the best number that has been issued for several months. Dr. William Elder contributes a story, taken from 
real life, which in true pathos and forcible description, has not recently been equalled in magazine literature. 
‘Hans Hemling’ is a brief art-legend well told, by Charles G. Leland. A vein of rich, contemplative prose- 
poetry is opened in the article entitled ‘The Painter in the Woods,’ by C. P. Cranch, ‘Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt,’ by John S. Dwight, is a profound piece of musical criticism, marked by the subtle discrimination and 
fine esthetic sense, which distinguish the productions of that accomplished connoisseur. The poetical contri- 
butions are by Hirst, Stoddard, Burleigh, Alice Carey, Rev. Dr. Furness and others. Dr. Furness’s sontribution 


is a translation of Uhland’s ‘ Minstrel’s Curse,’ executed with consummate skill.”—From the New ! ork Daily 
Tribune. 


‘*A Literary TriumpH.—Sartain’s Magazine for January is certainly worthy of admiration for the beauty 
and extent of its admirable illustrations, but more especially for the powerful array of literary talent which 
its pages exhibit. The articles contributed by Reynell Coates, W. Elder, Leland, Stoddard, Alice Carey, and 
other names which rank high in our national literature, furnish evidence of the extraordinary effort which Mr. 
Sartain has put forth. The rich stores which he has so liberally provided cannot be otherwise than appreciated 
by the literary taste and intelligence of the country.”—MecMakin’s Model American Courier, Philad. 


**SarTain’s Union MaGazine ror 1852.—The January number of this beautiful book is before us, and we 
have examined its contents and perused it with extreme pleasure and profit. It may not be amiss to say that 
it is entirely ‘American’ in every respect, and therefore deserves the liberal support of every family in the 
United States. In artistic beauty it has no rival. John Sartain, one of the proprietors, is himself an artist of 
splendid acquirements, of acknowledged taste, and withal a man of talent, well capable in every respect to 
conduct such an issue with credit to himself and profit to his readers. Its tendencies are ennobling; and we 
regard it as the bright particular star of miscellany, whose radiance we hope may illume every hearthstone in 
our great and glorious West. We commend it to all as the best American magazine published.”—Jndiana Repub. 


**Sartain’s Macazine.—This is our favourite among periodicals of its class. It has high claims from its 
purely national character. Its articles are written by Americans, are all original, are all paid for, and paid 


well. Then its articles are generally of a high moral tone, intellectual, and utilitarian. It meets with high 
favour and success, as it deserves.” —Nashville Oasis. 


‘¢ SARTAIN never promises more than he performs. Among all the magazines in the country, Sartain’s, for 
literary merit, bears the palm. Unlike the others, this magazine is exclusively the work of American writers 


and artists. Many of the articles published in its pages would do honour to the best reviews, and scientific 
periodicals.” —American Baptist, Utica, N. Y. 


‘This publication is unique in its character,—being a journal of Art and Literature combined,—interspersed 
with the grave and gay, forming a medley of entertainment suited to all classes. Jonn Sarrarn, the eminent 
Artist, has assumed the editorial chair, from which we augur great improvement. There is a new feature in 
this Magazine—‘ Puck’s Portfolio-—which adds greatly to its zest, and gives it an interest no other Magazine 
possesses. We are glad to know that its prospects are bright and brightening.” —Meigs County Telegraph. 


**Sarrain’s Macazing, for January, 1852, another Holiday number, 104 pages, with 24 engravings and lots 
of rich articles. The story of Elizabeth Barton, by Dr. Elder, and the Prize Article, by Rev. Edward E. Hale, 
are alone worth the price of the whole. Several of the engravings in this number, from Sartain’s own hand, 
are exquisite. It will make a charming Christmas or New Year’s present.” —Troy Family Journal. 


‘‘ Contains THIRTY-TWO original articles by eminent American authors, and TweNTY-FOUR beautiful and costly 
embellishments. We regard such a specimen of a pureLy American Magazine—the whole tenor of whose 
contents breathe a republican spirit—as far more worthy of the support of our countrymen, than the best 
reprints of foreign literature that can be produced. If the enterprise of Messrs. Sartain & Co. is not liberally 
rewarded, we should cease our boastful pratings about a ‘ National Literature.’ ””—Danville Intelligencer. 


‘*Sarrain’s Magazine for January sparkles all over with the artistic skill and literary taste of its editor. 
The leading embellishment, from his hand, is a mezzotint of great beauty ; the best illustration of that kind in 
any magazine of the month. All the articles, whether in prose or poetry, are good. But ‘Elizabeth Barton, 
a story by Dr. William Elder, is such a tale as one rarely meets in a magazine.” —Alleghany Record, Mich. 





TERMS FOR 1852, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. One copy two years, $5. Five copies one year, $10. 
Ten copies one year $20, and an extra copy to the person sending a Club of Ten. Single numbers 25 cts. 


Ee” Small Notes of the different States received at par. Club Subscriptions sent to different Post Offices. 2 


Address JOHN SARTAIN & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Entered, aceording to Act ot =e year 1851, by Joun Sarrain & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the Distriet 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. _—- 
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LIFE. 


BY MATTIE GRIFFITH. 


(See Engraving.) 


“ On, life is very, very beautiful 

To my young heart. No clouds are on its sky, 
Save those the rainbow crowns; no waters sweep 
Beneath, save those that give the sky’s soft blue 
Back from their tranquil bosoms; and no winds 
Fly o’er the fresh, green earth, save those that come 
To bear sweet incense on their dewy wings, 

To fan my glowing temples, and to lift 

The light curl from my cheek. The many stars 
Shine like rich blessings on me ; countless flowers, 
With all their soft blue eyes, look love to mine; 
And myriad red and golden fruits hang low, 


And seem to woo my hand to pluck them. Life 


To me is all my heart has ever dreamed 
Of Eden land; it is a blooming bower, 
And I its merriest, happiest singing-bird. 
They tell us of a brighter, better clime, 
Beyond the star-lit azure, but I fain 
Would live for ever on this earth.” 
Thus sang 
At morn a wild and joyous-hearted girl, 
Upon a flowery sea. Her loosened hat 
Was swinging on her shoulders ; her white hand 
Strayed ’mid the sunny ringlets of her hair ; 
Her blue eyes glistened with her happy dreams, 
And sweet smiles played, like honey-bees, around 
Her parted cherry lips. Young roses lay 
Upon her budding bosom; and glad thoughts 
Were springing in her heart; her spirits,—flowers, 
More fresh, more bright, more beautiful, than those 
That bloomed upon her breast. 
Old Time moved on, 
Smiling upon the gay and lovely girl, 
And bearing for her, on his gentle plumes, 
All she could ask or crave. 
A few brief years, 
And Time’s sweet smile was changed to frowns. 
He crushed 
The dewy roses on that young girl’s breast, 
And in her heart. The waving of his wing 
Waked a shrill blast, from which she shrunk away, 
Looking in vain for refuge. One by one, 


The friends and guardians of her earlier years 
VOL, X. 





Fell at her side; and one by one their graves 
Were watered with her bitter tears. She felt 
That she was all alone, a wanderer 
Upon the desert of the world. Her voice, 
So often answered in her happier hours 
By tones of love and friendship, now sent back 
But its own wailing echoes, to her sad 
And straining ear. All bowed in soul, she pined 
In deep and utter solitude. Her hair, 
That erst had wantoned on each passing gale 
So bright and free, was plainly gathered o’er 
Her pale and stricken brow. Her eye, that once 
Had danced so wildly to the melody 
Of her own soul’s sweet fancies, looked through 
tears, 

Yet sparkled with the strange mysterious light 
That tells of coming death. A deep-drawn sigh, 
More dismal than the sobbing of the wind 
Through the lone ruins of an ancient tomb, 
Told that her heart was broken. And as there 
She bowed her forehead low upon her hand, 
Her anguish thus found utterance. 

“ What is life ¢ 
Oh, what is life? A sigh, a tear, a frown, 
A shadow and a mockery! The light clouds 
That moved so sweetly o’er my morning sky, 
Have darkened to a tempest; the bright waves 
That caught the morning and the evening beam. 
Wear midnight’s sable hue, and break and roar 
In yesty wrath around me; and the winds 
That used to linger on my floating curls, 
And with their dew-lips kiss my rosy cheeks, 
Have turned to winter blasts, and fiercely sweep, 
Cold, cold and bitter, o’er me. Not a flower 
Blooms in my cheerless pathway; not a bird 
Sings in my lonely ear; not one dear voice 
Calls to me in my grief; and not one star 
Shines on this wild and awful waste. My life 
Is very, very desolate. Oh God! 
Thou stay and helper of the weary heart! 
To Thee I kneel in agony, and pray | 
That Thou wilt take me from this dreary world. | 
To rest for ever in Thy smile of love.” 











COLUMBUS AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


(See Engraving.) 


“Beyond the islands of the West,—those isles 
Called Fortunati in ancient days, when fable 
And dim tradition prophesied together 
Of other lands, and other stars above,— 

In mailéd hands the cross divine was borne 


Beside the banner.” 


Ix Catholic countries the religious sentiment is 
particularly calculated to take the imagination. 
This was much more remarkably the case in the 
middle ages, when the priestly influence was a 
very powerful element in controlling and govern- 
ing the rude propensities of society in a state of 
semi-civilization. History gives us a thousand 
instances of this, at a time when the warrior con- 
sidered it as much a part of his regular duty to 
repeat his Ave and Paternoster on his march or 
before whatever shrine may lie in his way, as to 
hack with his sword or career with his lance at 
any enemy that may turn up, whether a Chris- 


tian or a Pagan;—a time when, in fact, his | 


devoirs to God and the ladies, or to God and the 
peacock, constituted the joint and equally binding 
vow of his gallant profession. So Religion and 
chivalrous emprise generally went hand in hand ; 
and, to say the truth, they sometimes carried on 
very wild work between them. About the close 
.of the fifteenth. century, this sentiment was still 
very strong in Italy and Spain,—especially as the 
presence of the Moors in the South of Europe, 
till very recently, had tended to nourish and.pre- 
serve that ancient animosity,—the.odiwm theologi- 
cum,—against the idolatrous Orientals, which was 
generally such an inspirer of devotional, feeling 
in the breasts of all true believers. The Crusades, 
too, had left a strong religious impression in lands 
so Catholic and so tenacious of all traditional in- 
fluences. 

At this time there was scarcely to be found in 
Italy, the place of his birth, or in Spain, the 
country which had secured his illustrious ser- 
vices, a more simply and fervently devotional 
spirit than that of Cristofero Colon, whose Genoese 
name we have made immortal in a Latin termi- 
nation. He was one of those grand poetical 
spirits which go about the world, from age to 
age, in tens of thousands, waiting for the aid of 
that “unspiritual god, Circumstance,” to give 
them an opportunity to sing, say, or do, things 
which the world “shall not willingly let die ;” 
one of those brave, believing souls, who rush with 
a noble vehemence beyond their fellows and the 
paths.of custom, and so make turning-points in 
the history of man and his mind, and epochs to 
date great changes from. We have, just now, a 
specimen of the same sort of spirit going about 
from hemisphere to hemisphere, proving that 
humanity has not broken the mould of human 
greatness,—that Nature is still fertile in great 
men and things. Columbus undertook every- 
thing ina spirit of devotional enthusiasm. When 
the had made his discovery, and supposed he 


had touched upon Cipango, and the gold-bearing | 
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localities dreamed of by the old pilots and geo- 
graphers, he designed that a portion of those 
overflowing ingots which he should realize from 
his splendid Viceroyalty of the Indies, should go 
to set on foot another crusade of kings, chiefs, 
and mail-clad soldiery, to fall upon the Saracen 
miscreants, and try to rescue the sacred place of 
the Saviour’s sufferings—Jerusalem—from their 
hands, 

And it is only natural to think that his feelings 
should be made more elevated and intense under 
all the circumstances of his first sublime voyage, 
in which, relying upon God, and believing in 
advance all the truths of the Copernican theory, 
he moved round the dread convexity of the 
globe, through chartless oceans, in the search of 
legendary realms. While the hearts of his crew 
failed them on the protracted watery journey, 
and his courageous pilots, Pinzon and the others, 
stared, aghast, to see the needle throw off its old 
allegiance to the Pole, and swerve aside, he 
“bated not a jot of heart or hope,” but held right 
on, watching the weeds on the water and the 
small Atlantic birds more closely and anxiously 
than ever Haruspex or Augur examined the 
entrails of beasts or the prophetic flight of eagles 
over Mount Aventine of old. He still argued 
vigorously against the terrified imaginations of 
his crew, bid the men sing Salve Regina with a 
cheerful courage in the evenings, and promised 
the man who first saw land a scarlet doublet 
and a pension from Fernando and Ysabel. 

What a moment of solemn rejoicing it must 
have been, when, having himself first seen the 
light on Watling’s Island, in the night of the 11th 
of October, 1492, he told the crew that the pro- 
mised land was won! The next morning, he 
saw the forest-covered island of Guanahani—by 
him styled San Salvador—lying before him, on 
the bosom of a calm sea; and, dressing himself 
in the scarlet uniform of ocean-admiral, and 
holding the banner of Castile and Leon, he was 
rowed to the shore, where crowds of naked 
natives came together in astonished groups, to 
watch the movements of the strangers. Colum- 
bus was enchanted with the beautiful aspects of 
Nature,—the stately palm trees, calabash trees, 
and bread-fruit trees, and others, mirroring their 
branches in the water along the shore, and the 
tropical fertility and strangeness of the island 
vegetation. Columbus, and all who accompanied 
him, threw themselves on their knees, while he 
himself pronounced a Latin form of prayer, which 
he had doubtless composed for the occasion, in 
the pious prophecy of his heart, during some of 
his long night-watches on the weary sea, and 
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which the monarchs of Spain thought so well of 
as a composition, that they ordered all their 
pilots to use it on all future occasions of the 
kind. 

The devotions of this moment were certainly 
performed in an earnest and genuine manner; 
after which the old Admiral rose, and drew his 
sword, flung out the Castles and Lions of Spain 
to the breeze, and, giving the island the name of 
the Holy Saviour, took military possession of it 
without any more ado, after certain oaths and 
forms, which the naked islanders, looking on at a 
little distance, did not dispute, seeing they did 
not know the meaning of them. When the cere- 
mony was over, the natives timidly approached, 
being encouraged by signs and gestures from the 
Admiral and others. These simple people be- 
lieved their visiters had come out of the firma- 
ment, and therefore looked on them with a reve- 
rent curiosity. Columbus, labouring all his life 
under the mistaken notion that he had reached 
the eastern isles of India, and the lands described 
by his bewildering guide, Marco Polo, called 
them Indians; and thus the misnomer has been 
perpetuated, 

Nowhere did Columbus coast or land’ that he 
did not leave memorials of his devotional feelings, 
in the names he bestowed upon islands, their 
bays or promontories. We read in an old Spanish 
narration an account of his solemn mass, per- 
formed, on his second voyage, on the occasion of 
his taking possession of the Archipelago of the 
Caribs for the Crown of Spain. An altar was 
dressed under the shade of a venerable tree, and 
in the midst of a grove of palms and other trees, 
close by the shore; while the calmness of the air 
and the quiet beauty of the sleeping sea, gave the 
finest effect to the solemnities of the moment 
which witnessed the first mass celebrated in the 
new hemisphere. A few red men and women 
were present, and stood, awe-struck, before such 
an unheard-of and unimaginable spectacle. The 
altar, with its covering,—the priest in his vest- 
ments,—Columbus in his admiral’s dress, and 
his companions with sword, corslet, cap and 
feathers,—the imposing reverence of the whole 
ceremony, and the Salve Regina sung at the close, 
in chorus—were well calculated to give the 
islanders the idea that these strange beings did 
really come out of the clouds, somewhere on the 
rim of the horizon. But, if one of the young 
women who sat among the savages, and looked 
on admiringly, could be endowed, at the moment, 
with the faculty of looking into futurity which 
seizes upon Cassandra in the Agamemnon of 
Eschylus, what a bloody course of miserable his- 
tory would have passed before her mind’s eye! 
—the unhappy fate of the natives of the New 
World under the fierce and avaricious domination 
of the Spaniards, and the not less unhappy his- 
tory of the Spaniards themselves,—doomed to 
succumb, in turn, to the fates which should come 
with the coming generations of the Northern 
races. But no such sense of prophecy disturbed 
the imaginations of the islanders; and they wel- 
comed the priests and soldiers of Spain as the 
messengers of wonderfully good tidings,—a better 
order of intelligences, who would leave nothing 
but blessings wherever they went. If these poor 
people ever tried to picture the heaven whence 
they believed the white men came, and which 
the latter seemed to evoke in their devotions, 
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they must have fancied it a sort of New Jerusa- 
lem, ornamented with silver and pearls, the 
jasper, agate, amethyst, &c., and paved with 
gold, seeing that all these were the objects the 
strangers most constantly inquired about. Colum- 
bus himself yearned as fondly as the rest after 


the precious metals and stones of Mangi and 


Cipango, and cross-examined the savages very 
shrewdly on the matter. He falsely dreamed of 
Indian treasures; and yet, if he had followed the 
advice of several of the natives whom he con- 
versed with at Cuba, and sailed westwardly, he 
would have reached the mainland of Central 
America, and been made aware of the great 
mineral wealth of Mexico; and, far more than 
that, he would have been made aware of the 
great Pacific Ocean, standing, with eagle eyes, 


“Silent upon a peak in Darien :” 


and known that the discovered land was not 
India—but a new and unheard-of continent—a 
fact which he went to the grave without once 
suspecting ! 

To understand the energy and prowess of 
Spain three or four hundred years ago, we have 
only to look upon the map of the New World. 
The nomenclature of the West Indian islands, and 
of all the region of Central America, proves that 
Spain, in her day, was as enterprising on the 
waves as she was chivalrous on the shore. The 
names of the divinity, the saints, and the emblem 
of salvation, are found all over the lands and 
waters of America between the tropics. An 
English writer, Cleveland, says with great force 
and quaintness, “Oliver Cromwell beat up his 
drums clean through the New Testament; you 
may learn the genealogy of our Saviour by the 
names of his regiments; the muster-master hath 
no other list than the first chapter of Matthew.” 
In something of the same way we may assert, 
that the emblazonment of Spanish dominion in 
America may be discovered in the Calendar and 
the Breviary. 

That dominion has been going down for the 
last half century. In 1823, when the peoples rose 
everywhere, and, as Mackintosh, the historian, 
says, assailed the kings “ along their whole line,” 
the Spaniards of the New World laboured to fling 
off the incubus of the mother country and father 
Fernando; and they succeeded, with the help of 
George Canning, the English minister. The fate 
of their dominion seems, in fact, to be about to be 
shared by the race itself, which shows strong symp- 
toms of fading away before the irresistible predo- 
minance of the English-speaking races of mankind. 
Mexico is falling to pieces; and it would be a bless- 
ing to her citizens, if, for her beggarly and feeble 
independence, she would accept the fraternity of 
this Union. People say the same of Cuba. These 
changes would be no wrong—no robbery, like 
that of the English in India, or of the French in 
Algiers; but the bestowal of the blessings that 
belong to the freest government in the world. 
But this question may be left to the strong neces- 
sities of the age. Columbus could little anticipate, 
as he gave religious names to his discoveries and 
challenged them as Spain’s for ever; that the day 
may yet come, when these very saintly denomi- 
nations would remain in those western lands 
and waters, the sole tokens of the once magnifi- 
cent empire of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Sealnm 
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VEN 


BY MRS. E. 


Hatt, City of Islands—the spouse of the sea! 
Fair dream of my youth, I behold thee at last; 
From the bosom of waters thou risest to me 
As a spectre of glory—a shade of the Past! 


Thy palaces, pinnacles, pillars, and domes, 
Point up to the same liquid blue as of yore; 
But where is the lustre that circled those homes— 
The sunlight that gildeth those temples no 
more # 


Thy ancient R1axTo still spans the smooth course, 
Where the gondola glides, as it glided of old; 
But where are the signs of thy national force, 
That once gathered round that great mart of 
the world ? 


Ah, there Reminiscence and Ruin remain, 
To tell of the days of thy prowess and pride, 
When the Merchants of Venice—those lords of 
the main— 
Brought thither new treasures on every tide. 


But ‘mid desolation, decay, and despair, 
To live is Rialto’s unchangeable lot; 
For genius hath left its vitality there, 


Where the ghost of old Suyiock seems haunt- | 


ing the spot. 


ICE. 


C. KINNEY. 


Ay, Venice, though doomed, thou shalt live to all 
time! 
Though the sea should roll o’er thee its sepul- 
chre-wave— 
Immortal alike by thy glory and crime— 
Thou canst not sink down to Oblivion’s grave. 


But, seat of the mighty, how great was thy fall! 
Once the prince of the nations—the port of the 
world,— 
From freedom—abased to the dust and the thrall : 
From a throne—to the feet of the Austrian 
hurled ! 


Thy bravest, thy sorest of strifes was thy last, 
When Liberty writhed in Mortality’s grasp ; 
For ever departed the soul of the Past, 
And the hope of the future expired in that 


gasp. 





But the spirit of Beauty—immortal as Fame, 
Yet lingers in sadness where Glory hath died : 
And the fair Adriatic to thee is the same 
As she was in the days of thy valour and 
pride. 


Ah, how she caresses thy lordly remains, 





While her beautiful bosom still heaves as 
before,— 
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As if her own freedom could loosen thy chains, 
Or the spouse of her youth to lost glory restore! 


Still in death, in decay, thou art Venice the 
grand! 
Embosomed in waters, impearled by the stars ; 
And now, in this moonlight, how calm dost thou 
stand, 
While no discord the scene of thy peacefulness 
mars. 


‘Tis enchantment !—I dream!—In a cradle I 
glide, 
Embedded as softly in velvet and down, 
As if lulled in Love’s lap, while around and 
beside, 
Old temples and turrets majestically frown! 


Each moonlighted palace a sepulchre seems,— 
Each ‘gondola black, a funereal hearse, 

So solemnly bearing to shadowy realms 
Thy doges, whose deeds are immortal in verse. 





And the tall Campanilé there stands like a seer— | 
A type of the gray-bearded giants of old— 


THE CAPITOL A 


Now looking far out on the sea, as to hear 
Thy fate, in the murmur of waters foretold. 


Oh, city of monuments reared to the dead ! 
From the domes of St. Mark, to the dark Bridge 
of Sighs ; 
From the palace of state, to its dungeons of dread— 
From the past to the present, how thought 
swiftly flies! 


And where finds the muse consolation at last ? 
Save in these freed dungeons, where only I 
hear 
The echo of moans from the murderous Past, 
And see but grim spectres, or emptiness drear. 


Peace! peace to thee, Venice! thy shame was 
more great, 


As the tyrant in rule, than by tyrants trod 
down ; 


And lighter the curse is of slavery’s fate— 
Of an autocrat’s chain, than an autocrat’s crown, 


Turin, Italy, August 1851. 


T WASHINGTON. 


AS IT 18, AND AS IT I8 TO BE. 


BY HENRY L. HARVEY. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tae first object that usually attracts the atten- | 
tion of strangers, on their arrival at Washington, or 
that meets their vision on their approach to the 
city, from nearly every direction, is the Capitol, 
or house in which our national legislation is con- 
ducted. This building stands upon an eminence, 
though not the highest in the city, yet command- 
ing the most extensive view of the surrounding 
country, and of the river, for a long distance 
below. 

The corner-stone of the present edifice was 
laid by General Washington on the 4th day of 
July, 1793. Itis built of a pale freestone, obtained 
from a quarry near Acquia Creek, in Virginia, 
and painted white. The length of the entire 
building from north to south, is 352 feet, 4 inches. 
In this direction, it is divided into three principal 
parts. The centre portion, on the principal floor, 
is occupied by a circular vestibule or rotunda, 96 
feet in diameter, surmounted by a dome 122 
feet high, from the floor, 145 feet from the base, 
and 225 feet above the level of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, at the foot of the park enclosing the 
Capitol on the west. From the rotunda, passages 
radiate, leading to the floor, galleries, and offices 
of the Senate, in the north wing; to those of the 
House of Representatives in the south wing, and 
to the library, which occupies a projection on the 
west front. The entrance to the rotunda, on the 
east, is from a portico of 160 feet width, com- 
posed of finely-proportioned columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, of 30 feet height, supporting a | 
highly-wrought entablature and pediment, the 





tympanum of which is ornamented with sculp- 
ture in bas-relief. The portico is approached by 
a spacious flight of stone steps, flanked by mas- 
sive cheek-blocks. 

The entrance on the west is by flights of stairs 
within the building, the approaches to which are 
through the western projection, either from a 
promenade terrace on a level a little below the 
base, or through an arch beneath this terrace, and 
an enclosed court communicating with a sub-base- 
ment story. Other stairways and passages com- 
municate with the different parts of the building 
from entrances at the base. 

The two wings are each 121 feet, 6 inches 
deep; eastern portico, and steps in front of rotunda, 
65 feet; western projection and steps, 83 feet; 
space covered by the whole building, 67,163 
superficial feet, or over one and a half acre of 
ground. The basement, in the north wing, is 
occupied principally by the Supreme Court, and 
the offices connected therewith; in the south 
wing and the western projection, by the offices of 
different committees of the House of Representa- 
tives, folding, and document rooms, &c. Various 
committee rooms are also located in the sub-base- 
ment, under the western projection. 

Both halls of legislation, which are in the 
second or principal story, are finished in a semi- 
circular form, with seats for the members facing 
the chairs of the presiding officers, which occupy 
the centre of the straight side. That of the 
Senate, located at the east front of the north 
wing, is 74 feet in its greatest length; that of the 
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House of Representatives, occupying the main 
portion of the south wing, 96 feet within the bar. 
Both are surmounted by arched ceilings and 
domes, through which they are lighted. Each 
hall is surrounded by galleries for the accommo- 
dation of spectators, which galleries rest upon 
columns constructed of breccia, or pudding-stone, 
a beautifully variegated conglomerate, found upon 
the banks of the Potomac, some forty miles above 
the city; the base and caps of the columns are 
composed of richly-worked white marble. Be- 
tween these columns, at the base, are arranged 
sofas for the accommodation of privileged persons. 

The western projection in this story is occupied 
by the offices of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the library, and a recessed portico of 
ten columns in front of, and extending the whole 
length of the latter. The speaker, sergeant-at- 
arms, postmaster, and door-keeper of the House 
of Representatives, have their offices in nooks 
and angles cut off from the corners of the wing 
occupied by that branch of Congress. 

The architectural order of the building is 
Roman-Corinthian ; pilasters peculiar to that 
ornate order, are introduced upon all sides of the 
structure. The entire roof is encompassed by a 
balustrade, constructed of the same material as 
the building, giving to the whole a highly-finished 
aspect. Various portions of the building are 
ornamented by rich specimens of art, in painting, 
statuary, and fresco, illustrative of features in the 
history of our government,.or of our character 
and objects as a nation, much of which would be 
worthy of special notice in this connexion, if time 
and space would admit. 

The building, though magnificent in style, and 
of large capacity, has, however, been found to be 
defective, and inadequate to the wants of that 
branch of the government it was designed to 
accommodate; and, for several years, the subject 
of a new Capitol, or additions to the present, has 
been contemplated. Matters of more pressing 
importance, however, continued to engross the 
attention of Congress, and demand the applica- 
tion of means at its disposal, until the session of 
1849-50. In the General Appropriation Act, 
passed September 30th, 1850, there was appro- 
priated “ For the extension of the Capitol, according 
to such plan as may be approved by the President of 
the United States, one hundred thousand dollars, to 
be expended under his direction by such architect as 
he may appoint to execute the same.” 

A number of plans were submitted to the 
President, many of them possessing merit, and 
some of them strongly advocated by the friends 
of their respective authors. From among them, 
in June last, he made selection of one submitted 
by Mr. T. U. Walter, a distinguished architect of 
Philadelphia, who has been appointed to carry 
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out the plan. The corner-stone of this extension 
was laid by President Fillmore, on the 4th of 
July, 1851. The work has since been prosecuted 
with much vigour, to the extent of the appropri- 
ation, and already the progress made presents 
quite an object of attraction and admiration. 

The extension of the Capitol, under this plan, 
will consist of the addition of two wings (see 
engraving) at the ends of the present building, 
with which they will be connected by corridors 
44 feet long and 50 feet wide. The wings are 
to be each 143 feet from north to south by 238 
feet from east to west, exclusive of the porticoes 
and steps. The entire length of the whole build- 
ing, when completed, will be 751 feet, including 
porticoes and steps; its area on the ground 
153,112 superficial feet, or over three and a half 
acres,—the additions covering nearly 92,000 feet, 
or over two acres. 

These additions are to be constructed of white 
marble. The general style of architecture will 
be consistent with that of the present building, 
with such projections and porticoes upon all the 
disconnected sides as tend to produce an agree- 
able composition with the present structure. 
They will contain nearly one hundred additional 
rooms, for the accommodation of committees and 
other purposes connected with legislation. 

The new Representative Hall, which will be 
located in the second story of the south wing, 
will have three hundred seats within the bar, 
and, it is believed, ample accommodations on 
the floor for all privileged persons. The Senate 
Hall, which will oceupy the west front of the 
north wing, will have one hundred seats within 
the bar, and space, correspondingly with that of 
the other House, for those privileged to enter 
upon its floor. The galleries to each will be 
arranged to accommodate between one and two 
thousand spectators. The plans of both halls 
have been studied with much care, in reference 
to the science of acoustics, so as to insure the 
avoidance of a defect lamentably apparent in 
those at present occupied. 

Particular attention has been paid to the ar- 
rangements for heating and ventilating the whole 
building, and for furnishing to every room a 
supply of both warm and cold water. Other 
conveniences are being provided for, of which 
the present building is deficient, and the want of 
which has been much felt. Among these, we 
notice with much pleasure the connexion with 
the galleries of each hall, of a ladies’ retiring- 
room. To the west end of each wing will be 
attached a large and elegant portico, correspond- 
ing with that now connected with the library, 
for the exclusive use of the members of the two 
Houses, the only approaches to them being from 
the floors of the legislative halls. 


SONG. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


I, 


I HUNG upon your breast in pain, 

And poured my kisses there like rain; 
A flood of tears, a cloud of fire, 

That fed and stifled wild desire, 

And lay like death upon my heart, 

To think that we must learn to part ;— 
For we must part, and live apart! 





II, 


Had I, that hour of dark unrest, 

But plunged a dagger in your breast 
And in mine own, it had been weil ; 
For now I had been spared the hel! 
That racks my lone and loving heart, 
To think that we must learn to part ;— 
For we must part, and die apart! 








DEATH IN FEVER. 


BY HENRY EB. 


I am lying alone, 
And the night is far gone, 
And the light (which was starry) 
Is withered and wan; 
And the shadowy window’s 
A phantom of air, 
From a terrible dream-land— 
God only knows where! 


I am waking, and sleeping, 
And dreaming such dreams 
Of Pre-Adamite lands 
And Pre-Adamite streams, 
That I tremble, awake, 
And I toss and I roll 
In my sleep, like a ship 
In the seas of the Pole. 


Oh, what terrors—what horrors— 
What spectres—arise 

To harrow my spirit, 
To torture my eyes! 

What mountains gigantic— 
What valleys of gloom,— 

The domains of the Future — 
The Realm of the Tomb! 


I am ill,—so they say— 
And so feeble and wan, 
That they fear—nay, they feel 
I shall die before dawn; 
But they err ;—I am strong, 
And could rend, where he stands, 
Numidia’s lion, 
Were I on her sands. 


Thus I feel, though a weight 
Like the peine forte et dure 
So confines me, that I 
Am unable to stir. 
It deprives me of breath, 
So it weighs on my chest, 
And Vesuvius had never 
The fires in my breast. 


On my brow are the damps 
That it wrings from my brain.— 
Oh, oh, its excitement, 
Unmingled with pain! 
For afar, in the distance, 
As night wears away, 
Are the delicate hues 
Of a heavenly day. 


And the sun in is Orient, 
Is not like the sun 

Which arose in our East, 
When my sickness begun. 











HIRST. 


It was Fall then; it’s Spring now, 
And tropical trees 

Are refulgent with blossoms 
Perfuming the breeze. 


And the figures that walk 
In such classic repose, 
With such radiance of beauty, 
Are surely not those 
That I saw by my side, 
When I lay down to rest, 
With this tremor of brain, 
And this hell in my breast! 


And I gaze on their robes 
That are whiter than snow, 
I am certain their fashion 
Was not formed below,— 
Not here, where I lie 
On this feverous bed, 
But somewhere—who can tell where ? 
Remote—overhead. 


But one figure, afar, 
How it swims in my eyes; 

She—I know it—can swear it— 
Is not of our skies; 

For she soared to the stars 
From a land over sea,— 

My lamented, my worshipped, 
My pure Eulalie! 


She approaches—is near me: 
Her lips—why, they press 

My lips: on my brow glows 
The gold of each tress: 

I am drunken with glory, 
Insane with delight, 

As I bury my face 
In her bosom of light. 


And the words that she utters 
The Seraphim breathe, 
As divinest of concords 
They chorally wreath -— 
While softer and sweeter 
Each chorister sings, 
I can feel on my spirit 
The presence of wings. 


Encircled with lustre 

From luminous charms, 
I am lifted—I soar, 

With my saint in my arms;— 
Far away, far away, 

Through the musical spheres, 
To an Eden of Bliss, 

From a Valley of Tears. 
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ANACHRONISMS. 


A TALE OF THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 


BY JOHN 


“ How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, is all 
this life!” said the young, rich, and elegant Duke 
of Effingham, to his friend De Courtney, as he 
stretched his length on an embroidered sofa, 
scattering perfumes as he moved. 

“ Rain, rain, rain! nothing but rain! If it were 
not for the extra trouble, I do believe I should 
make up my mind to hang myself, as so many of 
our countrymen are said to do in such a Novem- 
ber.” 

* What is the rain or the cold of November to 
you, Effingham, when all that luxury can give 


you, is spread around you to exclude cold, to | 


drive off ennui, and to kill time?” 

“ Don’t moralize, De Courtney, or I shall go to 
sleep in good earnest; nor frown so, like grim 
old Sir Hugh, yonder. By the way, De Courtney, 
I have often, as I sat here looking on that pre- 
cious collection of my ancestors’ heads, wished 
for the excitement, the romance, the activity of 
old Sir Hugh Howard’s life; but I have fallen 
upon evil times, or rather, peaceable times. He 
had his master, William the Conqueror, to assist 
in the conquest of England, the Saxon churls, his 
new vassals, to control—enough to keep him 
awake, at least—with all the romance that we 
attach to the feudal system, and the chivalry of 
the Middle Ages to interest him; while I, his 
unworthy descendant, have not even the excite- 
ment of an occasional quarrel among my tenants 
to arouse me; and, as for my attendance on my 
sovereign—Heaven keep me from that most stu- 
pid of all places,—the House of Lords. I should 
yawn worse than this rain and your dulness, De 
Courtney, make me. When I have energy 
enough to make a wish, I have most devoutly 
wished I could change places with him, that I 
might have something to stir my blood. I would 
be matriculated at a German university, and go 
through a four years’ course of the horrors there, 
to obtain leave from the Evil One to make the ex- 
change, for the Devil is said to play more pranks 
there than in our phlegmatic nation. But I grow 
suddenly sleepy ; let us to bed, De Courtney, and 
dream of excitement, if we cannot realize it.” 

A few moments saw his Grace in his own 
sleeping apartment. The coals burnt brightly in 
the grate, casting dim shadows over the rich 
Persian carpet, the ornamented bedstead, the silk 
curtains, and the other elegant furniture of the 
room. As the Duke flung himself on his down 
bed, he looked with an eye of satiated dissatisfac- 
tion upon all the display of wealth around him, 
and fell asleep, reflecting on the superior happi- 
ness, which the founder of his line, Sir Hugh 
Howard, had experienced in the greater excite- 
ment of his life. 

His sleep was deadly sound, and not a “ note 
of time” did he take, until aroused from his slum- 
bers by the morning entrance, as he supposed, of 
his usual attendant. 

“Will Sir Hugh please to arise? The matin 
bell has long since rung, and Father Anselm 


P. BRACE. 


| grows impatient,” said a youthful page, clad in 
| a tight doublet of red leather, with a tarnished 
velvet cloak hanging loosely over his shoulders. 
Effingham roused himself, and, to his utter as- 
tonishment, beheld everything changed around 
him. Instead of the exquisitely carved and 
gilded high couch, with its drapery of silk hang- 
ing in graceful folds from a gilt eagle’s mouth, 
elevated over his head; instead of his down bed 
and thick and comfortable coverings, he was lying 





_on a rude, wooden, settle-like couch—a few bear- 


skins only beneath him, and his blankets so 
coarse and dirty, that his groom would have dis- 
dained them for his horses. Instead of the em- 
broidered and perfumed night-clothes which 
decked his person when he sank to sleep, he had 
on a close-setting, knit, woollen shirt and drawers, 
something like those now worn by seamen. His 
apartment was large and high, but dark, gloomy, 
and cold; and though a fire of fagots had evi- 
dently been kindled in one corner, yet the smoke 
not having much vent, had discoloured the oaken 
beams and panels, and the ragged tapestry, that 
waved in the many blasts which a November 
storm sent through the narrow apertures, de- 
signed as shot-holes for the fortress, and to admit 
the lightand air. The furniture was of the same 
rude cast: a few oaken benches and tables were 
scattered around the huge room; on them were 
lying various pieces of ancient armour, of polished 
steel, evidently belonging to a large and powerful 
man. Ona table near the couch was a huge silver 
flagon, containing, to appearance, the night-drink 
of the occupier of the apartment. 

“Where am I?” said Effingham, staring in 
utter astonishment round him. 

The page, with a roguish leer of the eye to- 
wards the empty flagon, replied, “‘ Where should 
you be but in your own castle of Bramham, built 
by Harfager, the Dane, and conferred on your 
knightship for feudal services, by our puissant 
master, William the Bastard, and constituting you 
Baron of Bramham ?” 

The alarmed and agitated countenance of the 
Duke checked, for an instant, the levity of the 
page; but the hurried question, “Who am I? 
For Heaven’s sake tell me!” overset his mock 
gravity; and replying, with stifled laughter, “ In 
the name of the Virgin and Saint Martin,—Sir 
Hugh Howard!” he left the room to give vent to 
his merriment. 

“What in the name of the Seven Sleepers,” 
said the portly Father Anseim, as the page rushed 
into the adjoining hall, “ what in the name of the 
Seven Sleepers, and all other saints of drowsy 
memory, makes your master so late this morn- 
ing? I have been longing this hour to be in the 
bowels of that venison pasty; and, if it had not 
been for the remains of yesterday's pie, I should 
have fainted, ere this, from downright starva- 
tion.” 

“ Why, to tell you the plain truth, father, I be- 





lieve Sir Hugh, instead of his usual night-cup of 
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good Rhenish, must have swilled a barrel of the | mission of a herald, passed like a dream before 


gross Saxon ale. His brain is as muddy as a 
duck-pond. He asked me, with the most horri- 
fied countenance, ‘ where, and who he was!’ I 
am afraid you did not shrive him sufficiently for 
the slaughter of those Saxon churls, yesterday, and 
that his dreams have been troubled by some un- 
usual qualms of conscience; though I never knew 
blood stick on his conscience before. But now I 
have aroused him, I must hurry back with his 
buff doublet.” 

The page found his master sitting in the same 
position in which he left him, with the same sur- 
prised, puzzled cast of countenance; but he pas- 
sively suffered himself to be dressed and con- 
ducted to the hall. 

As he blundered along, everything continued 
to astonish him. The domestics, as they passed 
him in the passages, instead of the neat liveries 
he had given them, were clad in greasy leathern 
dresses, that looked like shirts to him, except 
where an occasional tarnished breastplate or 
corslet covered their bodies. Their faces were 
all new to him, and savage and rough, with 
knotted hair and unshorn beards. 

When he reached the hall, “ Welcome to break- 
fast, my good lord!” said Father Anselm; “let 
us fall to immediately ;” and, cutting the pasty 
with the dirty knife hanging at his girdle, his 
fingers were soon acquainted with its contents. 
Effingham turned in disgust from the table, and, 
calling to a waiter, demanded his coffee and 
rolls. The retainer stared in utter astonishment, 
and even Father Anselm stopped the more im- 
portant avocation of eating, to examine his patron’s 
face, and ascertain whether he was drunk or 
mad. 

“ Coffee, you varlets!” said the irritated Duke; 
“ where is my coffee ?” 

“ May St. Martin not prove my help, master of 
mine, if I know the beast! If I had, 1 would 
have killed it for your lordship’s breakfast,” said 
the affrighted vassal. 

Effingham seemed recalled to reason by this 
speech ; and, turning to the table, he drank a cup 
of wine, and ate sparingly of some of the nume- 
rous smoking but coarsely-cooked viands with 
which it was covered. Several times he caught 
himself demanding condiments and delicacies 
that made his vassals stare, and point to their 
heads as they looked at their master. 

In passing his hand across his face, he felt his 
curling beard, and hastily demanded a mirror. 
“ A mirror!” exclaimed Bertram, the page ; “ why, 
your Excellency very well knows we never had 
but one in the castle, and that was the one given 
to Dame Ursula by the pilgrim from Jerusalem, 
and that you ordered to be melted, long ago.” 

“Leave me!” said Effingham, enraged almost 
to madness, “nor come into my presence until 
desired.” 

“Here then I am,” said Effingham to himself, 
as he paced the apartment, “ my wish gratified. 
Am I awake? Am I sane? Or has the Devil 
in reality given me my wish, and put me back 
in old Sir Hugh Howard's place? The feeling 
makes my brain turn round; but Sir Hugh’s part 
I must act, whatever comes.” 

His reverie was stopped by the loud sound of 
a horn without the castle. The parleying of the 
men-at-arms on guard, the lowering of the draw- 
bridge, the raising of the portcullis, and the ad- 





the eyes of the bewildered Duke. 

It proved to be a man-at-arms sent in hot 
haste from King William, demanding his imme- 
diate attendance, with all his troops and fol- 
lowers, at some village in the North, stating that 
the Saxons had again broken out in rebellion, 
and were drawing to a head in Northumberland. 
The message breathed nothing but death and 
extermination, the haughty and tyrannical tone 
of which rather jarred with Effingham’s notions 
of right and wrong, of kingly power and slavish 
submission. As he hesitated and looked strangely, 
a young man, whom he had not before observed, 
who had entered with the pursuivant, stepped 
up to him, and said, in a low tone, “ My lord, 
you are not well to-day, I perceive. I will ar- 
range the collection and appointment of our 
gathering, and will notify you when we are pre- 
pared.” 

“Who are you?” said the Duke, with a stare. 

“ Surely your lordship knows your own esquire- 
at-arms, Ernold de Bigor, who hopes to receive 
knighthood at your noble hands, and who will 
follow you to the death.” 

Effingham’s reply was another confused stare. 

“Shall I send the leech?” said De Bigor, with 
an anxious look. 

Effingham rallied himself. “No, no; make 
such preparations as you please: I shall be my- 
self soon.” 

“You had better show Sir Hugh to his cham- 
ber,” said the Esquire half aside to an attendant, 
“and let him rest. He is bewitched to-day. I 
will sound to boot and saddle.” 

. Bewildered by all he saw and heard, half- 
doubting his own identity, hardly knowing whe- 
ther he was asleep or awake, he mechanically 
followed the knave into his sleeping-apartment, 
and, dismissing him, flung himself on his couch, 
where the strong smell of the bearskins, and the 
general filth of the whole place, filled him with 
sentiments of the most unutterable disgust. 

An appearance of an outbreak near Bramham 
Castle led William to countermand his orders for 
Sir Hugh to join him with his retainers, so that 
Effingham was left for some time to his own 
castle ; and though he became partially habituated 
to his new body and new sphere of action, yet 
he could not become reconciled to the thorough 
change of his comforts, to the entire want of all 
the niceties and elegancies of the polished society 
to which he had been accustomed. The knights 
with whom he associated took a high tone of 
superiority, which disgusted him not a little, be- 
cause they could knock down a man with a blow, 
and never break their word to each other, while 
they tyrannized over their retainers, and thought 
nothing of driving off a Saxon’s cattle, and knock- 
ing the owner’s brains out if he resisted, or of 
getting drunk every day after dinner, unless 
business, that is, war or rapine, prevented. 

An irruption was made by a neighbouring 
baron into Effingham’s own domains, and a few 
sheep carried off. The Duke talked of appealing 
to the law, and of having the marauders indicted 
by the Grand Jury of the county for sheep-steal- 
ing, and was only ridiculed for his forbearance. 
He was sneeringly told that the law of the 
strongest was the only code they acknowledged. 

The mind of Effingham was in a most singular 
state. So far as his bodily movements and cor- 
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poreal habits were concerned, he was Sir Hugh 
Howard. In the management of his horse, his 
sword, his battle-axe, he found himself—instinc- 
tively, it appeared to him—gifted with new 
powers. But, with respect to purely mental ope- 
rations, currents of thought, trains of association, 
methods of reasoning, feelings, views, and opi- 
nions, he was the modern Duke of Effingham, 
with all his refinement and delicate sensitiveness 
alive in his breast. This discrepancy between 
his bodily and his mental identity was constantly 
bringing him into strange situations, and increas- 
ing the idea in the minds of his domestics that 
he was deranged or bewitched. 

The whole scene around him was so unlike 
and yet so like, that it puzzled him. He recog- 
nised the river that embellished his modern 
grounds, and the outlines of the distant hills on 
the horizon; but tall trees crowded thick over 
his now smooth-shaven lawns; a rustic cottage 
stood where his modern palace now reared its 
splendour, and what to his memory of his former 
identity had been a mass of inaccessible ruins, 
covered with ivy and nightshade, was now a 
stately baronial pile of strong and solid masonry. 

Upon another demand of the King, a new ex- 
pedition started against the rebellious Saxons. 
Effingham, here, found himself fully at his ease 
in the heavy armour of the period, in the manage- 
ment of his powerful war-horse, and in the use 
of his various weapons, but listened in moody 
silence to the conversation of the haughty Wil- 
liam, who now rode by his side. 

“ How is it, Sir Hugh, that you have suffered 
these churls to collect in such strength in your 
neighbourhood, without at once exterminating 
them? By the Rood, I shall believe you are 
little worthy the guerdon you have received, if 
you do not keep your eyes open more effectually.” 

Effingham’s high spirit chafed at the insulting 
tone. “ My peerage has descended from a long 
line of ancestors, and cannot be taken from me 
but for treason, and that only after a trial by my 
peers.” 

“ Peerage!—Tried by my peers! What does 
the man mean? The power that created can 
destroy: and, by the holy saints, it requires but 
little more of such strange conduct to hew the 
spurs from your heels!” 

Effingham was prevented from a reply, by the 
armed cavalcade stopping on the brow of an 
eminence, whence a view of the adjacent country 
was to be obtained. He checked his horse in 
wonder at the change of the scene. He well 
knew that eminence. It furnished the most 
extensive view of his wide domains. But where 
were the villages whose spires and houses dotted 
the scene? Where, the cultivated fields, the 
loaded orchards, the trim parterres, the neat cot- 
tage with its paddock enclosed with the white 
pales? A narrow road wound through a prime- 
val forest, and crossed the river by a low, unde- 
corated wooden bridge. The tangled brushwood 
of the dense forest covered every meadow. On 
the distant hill, a band of partially-armed men 
on foot were stationed ; and the glance of a morion 
or the gleam of a spear-head could be occasion- 
ally seen through the adjoining thickets. 

During this hesitancy of the Duke, he saw his 
trusty squire speak a few words in a low tone to 
William the Bastard, which at once effaced the 
angry spot from his cheek, and led him to turn 





his eyes with more compassion on our hero. 
“ Poor man, he still feels the effect of that heavy 
blow at Hastings!” 

The leading knights were then summoned to 
the front, and William pointed out the position of 
the enemy. 

“ Well, knights, there’s the enemy! What is to 
be done?” said William, in his haughty manner, 
as if implying that his line of action was already 
planned. 

Effingham looked over the scene with a mili- 
tary eye, and suddenly exclaimed: “ They have 
exposed their right flank! Let a detachment be 
sent across the river by the upper ford, and 
attack them under cover of yonder hill. Let us 
in force move to the bridge, and defend its pas- 
sage. A squadron can prevent that whole army 
from crossing.” 

“ Well done, Sir Hugh Howard !” cried William. 
“The old spirit is alive in you yet. That is the 
véry plan! Let us execute it at once.” 

The design was immediately carried into exe- 
cution ; and William, after despatching Sir Roger 
Bigor, with a force of men-at-arms, to the ford 
designated, hurried with his suite to the bridge. 

“ Why are not the artillery ordered up to cover 
the passage on the bridge?” exclaimed Effingham. 

“ Ah, poor man!” sighed Ernold, “ there go his 
wits again! Oh, Sancta Maria ora pronobis! If 
my master can only be restored to his wits, I 
vow a silver candlestick to thy shrine.” 

As the Duke rode up towards the bridge, he 
inquired of William whether all the legal means 
within the power of the king had been employed 
to put down the rebellion of those misguided 
peasants, before the resort to this military array. 

“ Legal measures!” exclaimed the King, with 
his usual oath. “By the brightness of God, 
there is sufficient law here,” striking his sword, 
“to fortify my proceedings. I leave law to the 
Saxon churls, and the descendants of Alfred. 
The sword is the only Norman code.” 

All this grated harshly on the Duke’s English 
feelings, but the near approach of the enemy 
checked a reply, and he suddenly found his 
whole body engaged in a wild charge of knights- 
at-arms through the almost defenceless ranks of 
the Saxons. As soon as his mind recovered the 
control of his body, he stopped the heavy blows 
he was giving on each side, from sheer compas- 
sion at the death he was dealing. This hesitancy 
separated him from his followers and compa- 
nions, when a stab from beneath brought his 
horse to the ground, and, as he fell, a stroke of a 
club on his head ended his consciousness for a 
moment. 

When he opened his eyes, he was sitting on 
his own Sofa, in his own drawing-room, with De 
Courtney’s keen black eyes fixed upon him in 
their intensity. But a moment had elapsed; the 
curl of the smoke of the last puff upon his cigar 
had not reached the ceiling. 

“ Where am 1?” he exclaimed. 

“ Here,” coolly answered De Courtney. 

“ What have I been doing 2” 

“ Nothing but dozing,” said De Courtney, fixing 
again the snake-like fascination of his gaze upon 
him. 

* De Courtney, are you the Evil One ?” 

“No; I am only a mesmeriser, and you have 
been in a clairvoyant state.” 

“ FUDGE !” 





THE HEROINE OF THE MODERN ITALY; 
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OR, LOST AND FOUND. 


BY AUGUSTIN. 


Texas is the new Italy! The Italian refugee 
finds himself at home again as he rises some 
prairie ridge and looks around him. The same 
landscape melts away in sloping verdure around 
him. The same peculiar effect of distance, of 
light and shade, of thick forests, and green plains, 
and flying clouds, and strips of cultivated fields, 
and feeding herds, is here. There is nothing 
peculiarly sublime in the scenery: it is wide— 
full of deep tints—serene—reminds you of an oil 
painting. It is something in the atmosphere 
which exhilarates your heart—flushes your cheeks 
—dquickens your speech—unlooses your tongue. 

I can never forget the hours I first rode over 
the green reaches of western Texas. I was joy- 
ous as a schoolboy—clear-headed, warm-hearted, 
full to the lips of poetry. “Italy over again!” I 
cried, as I held in my mustang, and looked 
around me ina charm; “ but a new Italy! Twenty 
times as large as Italy; eleven noble rivers, no 
one muddy Tiber, no foul Romagna; no dozen 
miserable duchies tearing it to tatters; no misera- 
ble lazzaroni; no accursed despotism resting in 
miasma over it; no glorious Past, ever dwarfing 
the Present into double degradation. This Italy,” 
thought I, as I rode along, “ has only twelve years 
of history so far. In that time, this vast territory 
has been justly and gallantly rent from an abomi- 
nable despotism—has had her day as a noble 
republic—has erected herself into the greatest, 
wealthie&&, most flourishing state of all the thirty- 
one. Enough history for a nation’s first twelve 
years! There is a romance upon her wide soil; 
there is a beauty all over its illimitable breadth ; 
there is an intelligence, an enthusiasm, a health, 
a prosperity, a rich picture! I came to see—I 
have seen—Veni, vidi—comparato! Henceforth 
am I a Texan!” 

Two weeks after this, having purchased a home 
in Western Texas, I was returning towards the 
old States, to make the necessary preparations to 
move to my new home. I had ridden all day 
along the Brazos River. I had forgotten myself 
during the day in calculations as to the number 
of rails required to fence in my broad fields, and 
as to the price of the whole, at the rather alarm- 
ing charge of $5 per hundred; my mustang had 
taken advantage of my abstraction to stroll very 
slowly along, absorbed in reverie of the sweet 
grass of the Mexican plains, from which he had 
been dragged by the ruthless lariat. Only when 
dusk was around me, nothing but thick trees and 
deep silence about my way, did I wake to the 
necessity of looking out for a home for the night. 
Striking spurs into my horse, I urged him along 
the dark way, looking eagerly ahead for some 
light. Mile after mile I rode rapidly along, but 
no cabin shot its gleam over the darkening way. 
A strange feeling came over me, such, I suppose, 
as wearied men usually have in such darkness, 
and silence, and solitude. I threw the bridle on 
the neck of my animal, almost indifferent as to 





when we reached an abiding-place. My situa- 
tion favoured it, and a stream of thought, long 
forgotten, rolled over my mind. Old faces, old 
fancies, old feelings were upon me. I felt sober, 
solemn, almost awe-struck,—and yet my reverie 
was not unpleasing to me. 

I know not how long I rode thus, when my 
mustang quickened his pace, knowing, by some 
singular sense, that a stable was near. Twenty 
minutes after, I was calling at the fence before a 
cabin. A lady came, candle in hand, to the door. 
In answer to my request to be permitted to re- 
main all night, she invited me courteously to 
alight; at the same time remarking, that she did 
not entertain strangers except in a case like mine. 
Fastening my horse, and taking my saddle-bags 
on my arm, I entered the door. The lady held 
the candle over her head :—the light fell on a face 
I have never forgotten since I was a boy—a face 
I never will forget for ever! 

At noon, just seven days after that eventful 
night, I stood, with head uncovered, beside an 
open grave, not a hundred yards in front of the 
cabin. A few neighbours were around ;—the 
females weeping—the men expressing all that 
men can express, in their faces, of deep sorrow. 
As the earth rattled upon the coffin, the negroes 
standing round broke into passionate lamentation ; 
and for the first time in my life, I felt that which 
one feels for the first time, when the one we love 
best is given up to dust. This was yesterday. 
To-day, I am sitting in the cabin at the foot of the 
bed on which she died. I can see her grave 
from the window before me. There is merely an 
oak board at the head of it, on which I have cut 
with my own hands, the one word—Aaengs. I 
write now, because I cannot help it. The flood- 
gates of memory have been opened; pen, ink, and 
paper lie conveniently before me, and almost 
unconsciously to myself. I let the stream of thought 
flow over this page. There is no one with whom 
Ican speak. I must speak of her so dearly loved 
—so sadly lost—so found! 

It is the old story. Agnes and I were raised 
together in one of the barren counties of North 
Carolina. The little log schoolhouse, the huge 
rocks scattered around, the tall pines, showering 
their needles and cones upon it, the winding 
walk to the spring, the daily tasks, the welcome 
noon, the drowsy afternoon, the Friday afternoon 
spelling, the glorious Saturday, are all exactly the 
same in all the old counties. Boys and girls have 
loved in them all, but never any two loved any- 
where more than I and Agnes. 

She was a gentle, quiet little girl, with brown 
hair, and brown eyes, and quiet steps. You may 
have seen many such in their striped calico 
dress, as you rode by old schoolhouses—but she 
was all in all then to me. She would have no- 
thing whatever to do with me during school-time, 
but I never failed to walk all the way home with 
her, though her home lay half a mile beyond my 
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father’s, and though her father was a cross man, 
with a particularly cross dog. We grew as natu- 
rally together as twin cherries, and loved each 
other with all our hearts. O, the exquisite pleasure 
of reading together from the same book, with her 
cheek against mine! The pure pleasure with 
which I gave her every golden apple, and ruddy 
peach, and red plum, that fell into my hands! 
Our joys are deeper, but they are not so fresh, so 
delicious, as those of childhood. Dear, dear 
Agnes! My eyes grow dim as I write. I can- 
not realize thee as the white-haired matron I saw 
when I first entered this house; thou art to me 
for ever and ever as when we were together, 
long, long ago! 

It is the old story. Iwas taken from school,— 
from a little world made Eden by this Eve,—and 
sent, when sixteen years old, to become clerk in 
a store ina distant town. Thence, by a sudden 
change, I went to college. It was when I had 
graduated that I returned for the first time to my 
father’s little, out-of-the-way home. I was past 
twenty-one when I returned,—she about eighteen. 
The very first news they told me was that she 
was to be married. This, again, is an old story. 
Her father had gone on from worse to worse :— 
became intemperate. Deeply indebted to a good- 
natured, good-for-nothing fellow, he had favoured 
the man’s love for his daughter. All the neigh- 
bourhood rang with her patient but firm oppo- 
sition to the marriage. My sister told me with tears 
how, at last worn out, Agnes had consented to be 
married. She told me how lovely she had grown. 

I had no time to arrange a plan. I was con- 
founded; I was young; I was full of mixed feel- 
ings:—what could I do? They were married; 
and immediately after, the whole family moved 
westward. I was occupied in study for my pro- 
fession, engaged in politics; and when I saw 
Agnes in the cabin-door here afar off in Texas, it 
was the first time I had seen her since we were 
schoolmates together, long ago. I knew her 
instantly ;—she knew me instantly. The brown 
hair had become white, the rosy cheek pale ; but 
the same childlike peace, serenity, joy, were in 
her face as of old. 1 knew her instantly ;—I 
shall know her hereafter from among all the 
angels of God. 

I found her a widow. A plain man, with his 
wife, lived in her spacious cabin with her, and 
managed her farm for her. I could not have 
passed on, even if my business had been pressing. 
It was not. I lingered day after day. She was 
taken suddenly and dangerously ill. The neigh- 
bours flocked in; but, on the third day, she who 
had often fallen asleep with her head on my 
bosom when we were children together, once 
more fell asleep there, to wake no more until the 
heavens be no more. I dare not dwell on that 
scene. It is too recent. I write not to describe 
it. I write to preserve her history, while it still 
sounds in my ears from her lips. She used to 
sit, on Saturdays, and tell me, in her sweet and 
girlish way, what she had fancied, or read, or 
dreamed about. Her history sounded to me like 
this, as she told it to me, a few days ago :— 

She had found her husband a kind-hearted but 
thriftless man. Broken up by some extravagance 
from the village to which they had first moved 
from North Carolina, he had, immediately after 
her father’s death, joined Austin’s colony, and 
settled on the Brazos. She told me, as of some 
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fairy matter, of the years—years—weary years— 
she had lived in their cabin, under the moss- 
covered live oaks which drooped over the banks, 
She told me of the wolves howling all night 
around the cabin;—the deer and panther after 
them coming down to drink by the house in the 
river. She told me of the loneliness with her 
husband there,—of the double loneliness when 
he was away at Columbia to obtain supplies. 

At last some whim seized him, and they left 
their cabin to the wolves, and removed to Austin. 
She herself became interested in her story as she 
spoke. I listened just as I used to do whena 
boy,—deeply absorbed,—as much in her as in 
her tale. She told me of their journey over the 
rolling prairies to Austin,—then on the extreme 
frontier. She described to me its exquisite sce- 
nery, and how its new beauty and crystal air 
had poured fresh health and joy through her 
whole heart. One week after her arrival, how- 
ever, they buried little John, her youngest boy, — 
her darling. Deeply afflicted from youth, this 
fell hard upon her; but she bore up in quiet and 
silentness of spirit. Three weeks after her arri- 
val in Austin, her husband and only other son 
rode out to tend some cattle he had just bought, 
and which had strayed into the mountains north 
of the place. They went out in the morning, 
immediately after breakfast, and that night three 
hunters found her husband shot through and 
through with arrows, scalped and mutilated. 
They laid the corpse at her feet; but her agony 
was for her son—her only son,—her brave, 
beautiful Charles! 

Agnes—I cannot endure to name her other 
than as | knew her when a child—was a Chris- 
tian, in the purest, fullest sense of the name, 
John and Charles, and a little girl named Grace, 
her children, had been each solemnly dedicated 
by her to God, in holy baptism, in their infancy. 
She regarded them as given by God,as#more the 
children of their Father in heaven, than hers. 
Passionately as she Joved each, she gave up John 
when he died as one unclasps the hand to let a 
struggling bird fly up into heaven. Strange to 
earthly ears, she regarded his death with resigna- 
tion, which almost might be called joy, were it 
not too peaceful for such a name. But the disap- 
pearance of Charles was more afllictive to her 
than his murder by the Camanches would have 
been. Through two long years was she racked 
with the bitter anxieties as to the fate of her cap 
tive child; at length he returned. Borne off by 
the Indians in their rapid flight towards Santa 
Fe, he had given out when near that place, from 
sheer want of food, and fatigue. Abandoned by 
them in an exhausted condition at a ravine, he 
had been found, and was restored to his mother 
by traders from St. Louis. Surely, one would 
think affliction had now wrought its full effect in 
this pure and loving woman. There needed no 
more after her lifetime of sorrow! Notso. God 
would make still more of an angel of her, before 
she entered actually His celestial city. It was 
but the day after the return of the boy, that the 
attempt was made by a band of armed men to 
bear away the archives from Austin,—one of the 
most singular events in the history of Texas. 
Charles was one of the hastily-gathered band 
which marched all night with bleeding feet after 
the plunderers, and returned the archives in 





triumph to their present abiding-place. The 
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next day, exhausted by the excessive excitement 
and fatigue of the previous week, he died, and 
left his mother, I cannot say desolate, but more 


separated from the world, as an expectant of 


heaven should be. 

I cannot follow all her singular history. Driven 
by poverty and exposure from Austin, she again 
entered her old home on the Brazos, with her 
little Grace—her only child. Hardly had she 
become settled here, before the approach of the 
Mexicans under Santa Anna drove her, in com- 
pany with many others, to Galveston Island. 
There she remained for days without shelter, 
exposed to the beating northers, forced to gather 
for food the oysters from the bay. Here, in con- 
sequence of exposure and improper food, her 
little Grace was taken sick; and here, under the 
miserable shelter of an old wagon-cover, the 
child breathed its last. When it was apparently 
dead, the heavy boom of a cannon, from the battle- 
field of San Jacinto, across the bay, smote its ear : 
—it started—opened its eyes—and then closed 
them for ever on a weary world, in sweet sleep. 
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A few weeks after, saw the mother once more 


settled in her cabin on the Brazos. Affliction 
had preserved her heart—her soul—herself, as 
in amber; and when I saw her, she was the 
same sweet, childlike being, whom I had so loved 
in boyhood—and now love for ever! Since I 
have begun writing, the clouds have rolled up, 
and the wind is swaying the heavy moss that 
hangs from the live oak over her grave; and the 
rain is falling steadily upon it. Thank God for 
the world beyond the clouds! He who led me 
here—to this spot of all the wide world—just in 
time for her who so loved me, to sink asleep 
upon the bosom which so loved her,—He did it 
in earnest of that hour when we shall be restored 
to each other, purified by the world’s fires ; chil- 
dren once more— His children— purer, more 
loving, than when we loved together in those old 
schooldays! I will hence to-morrow, a changed 
man. A light streams upon my path from 
beyond the grave. I look for a better country, 
even an heavenly. Only five, ten, twenty years 
at most, and then 
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BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


THE morn is breaking, dreary and cold,— 
Breaking over the sea; 

But clouds arise on the watery skies, 

And the Mist, a giant phantom, flies 
Over the troubled sea ;— 

The Mist, that burdens the cold east wind, 
That blows from the stormy sea. 


Over the vast and heaving sea 
Walks the giant, Mist; 


Where the sea-birds soar, and the breakers roar, 


And the surf comes tumbling along the shore, 
Stalks the phantom, Mist,— 

O’er the seething sea and the sounding shore, 
The giant and spectral Mist. 


From the robes of the giant, gray and grim, 
Chilling shadows fall; 


From his hollow breast, and his arms that reach 


All along the dim and glimmering beach— 
Sa > be) ? 
Old Ocean’s shining wall,— 
From each ghostly limb of the giant grim, 
S 5S SD ? 
Chilling shadows fall. 


And over the land, as over the sea, 

His robes hang, wet and cold; 
They trail on the gloomy mountain-top, 
Deep down in the dismal valley drop, 

And hamlets and cities infold ; 
O’er mountain steep, and valley deep, 
Forest and field, they trail and sweep, 

All heavy, and wet, and cold, 


The dripping boughs of the forest trees 
Are stirred by the phantom’s breath ; 

And heavily, all heavily, 

Sway the tresses wet of the willow tree, 
In his fitful, chilling breath ; 

Shiver and quiver the lilac and rose 
In his cold and vapoury breath. 


The day is coming, but Earth is dark 
With the Mist that stalks between; 





And Hope is fair, but her radiance rare 
Scarce gleams on me, when the giant Despair 
Sullenly stalks between ; 
And his vapoury breath is cold as death, 
As he grimly stalks between. 


A terror, all vague and undefined, 
Falls on my sickening soul; 
And the phantom’s garments, like a cloud, 
All heavy, and chill, and wet, enshroud 
My sad and terrified soul ; 
From each giant limb of the phantom grim 
Fall shadows ghostly, and cold, and dim, 
On my terrified, sickening soul. 


The day is breaking, dreary and cold,— 
Dreary and cold! But see!— 

The robes of the Mist in the sun unfold, 

The giant is gone,—and his garments of gold 
Soar heavenward over the sea; 

O’er the pathway of gleams, where the sunlight 

in streams 

Pours down on the luminous sea. 


And over the land, as over the sea, 
. fa hl . ° . 
The beams of the morning shine ; 
And diamonds, glittering brilliantly, 
The tresses wet of the willow tree 
All gorgeously entwine ; 
For the Mist that is gone oversprinkled the 
dawn 
With jewels that sparkle and shine. 


And the chilling robes of the giant Despair 
Fall from my fluttering soul ; 
And Hope, that smiles sweetly, is never so fair 
As when she is chasing the Mist of Despair 
From my light and brightening soul. 
And her heavenly beams pour in luminous 
streams 
(As the sunlight besprinkles the ocean with 
gleams) 
On my light and fluttering soul, 
On my joyous and jubilant soul! 
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VIEWS FROM A CORNER. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


I, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MY CORNER. 


Your pardon, reader: in this first number, as 
it weats of Number One, I must be egotistical ; 
or, as | am here to give you my views, I must use 
my I’s. This you can pardon in a front view, as 
one approaches; but for me, when I have made 
my farewell bow, and spread myself to leave 
you, if you see them too thick, call me a peacock, 
—that Argus of birds——who still, like a fool, 
carries his eyes behind him. 

I hail from a corner,—yet an easy, comfortable, 
well-lighted, and well-aired place withal. No 
rat, in a close cranny of some farmer’s crib, was 
ever snugger in his winter quarters ; though his 
ratship might have better claims to call his resi- 
dence a cornucopia. Mine, alas, has nothing of 
plenty, but a “ plentiful lack” of most things. 

I sit here alone, taking “ dissolving views” of 
the two worlds, Inner and Outer, with a peep at 
their feeble exponent, the Literary world,—which 
last, let me parenthesize, has reached no farther 
in its progress than to the general Deluge, with 
no Ark, no Noah, and hardly a dove to bring us 
a sprig of comfort, but a plenty of “ ravens,” 
that can only croak, and find “no rest to the 
soles of their (metrical) feet.” 

Though in the position of the famous Jack 
Horner, of classical renown, with these three 
worlds for a most uncooked, incongruous, con- 
glomerate Christmas pie, it has not been my for- 
tune to get “a plum,” metaphorically, prover- 
bially, or literally. Indeed, from the vast, dim 
world, called Inner, I have no thumb that can 
plunge deep enough to snatch the tempting fruit ; 
though by times a great soul rises, who can seize 
its clusters fresh from the vine, and with his 
brave hands press out the bright, red wine of 
Life, fit for the cup of a monarch in the realm of 
Thought. Such a soul was Milton, and Goethe, 
and Byron, who, indeed, gave us the juice ina 
most stinging state of fermentation. 

In the world named Outer is good wine, too, 
from the same figurative grape, as I know, from 
its having been, more than once, my happy lot 
to “schmell of the mug ;” plenty of pluins, too, for 
eye and heart; but, for other use, they mainly 
cling to the “upper crust.” Of my third werld, 
denominated Literary, I will say little, as it is a 
pie in which I am but just insinuating my digits, 
with a clear prospect of getting plums, or—grief 
to say—getting them burned. 

Yet, sharing the luck of neither a plump rat 
in his corn, nor a happy Jack Horner in his 
corner, I can, still, laugh from my little nook as 
joyous as a child, or, when the fit comes, weep 
as softly as a girl,—which is a blessing, too, could 
you view it aright. I can see the high stars go 
by, in their everlasting silence and beauty; can 
watch the starry flowers nod to the breeze and 
flash with morning dew; and see the tides of 
life flow on, now in the slow, small creek of 
wagon-roads (not without the creak of the wagons 
themselves, often), and, again, in the loud, swift 
torrent of the iron railroad, where the red-hot 





heart-beat of the rushing life has a swift, panting 
sound of a hurry and a hurry right on and on. 

Six feet by seven is my whole kingdom in its 
upper dimensions, though not quite so roomy 
under foot. Elbowed from the wall, on one 
side, by a high desk, Iam saved from collision 
with the opposite wall by the projecting shoul- 
ders of a staircase, that take the burden of my 
table, like another Atlas with another world, not 
quite out of Chaos, let me say. This shouldering 
and elbowing, to the right and left, leaves but a 
scanty middle ground, for a gentleman who pre- 
fers to sit with his legs under—unless, 2 la Yankee, 
he wants them on the table. This central space I 
occupy as my physical juste milieu, and “ extreme 
middle” ground, not inapt as a type of my 
mental stand-point. 

Before me is a yet unoccupied half of my 
sanctum, with space for two friends with whom 
to read or talk in a low voice, and find “ fit 
audience, though few,’ whose fewness is half 
its fitness. Nay, I would not have my corner 
larger; it is enough for the spirit of the old time, 
and all times, to lodge in, in its essential oil of 
books. The great thoughts of the world are not 
voluminous. I could: pack all their records in 
my little cloister, and not be crowded when 
kneeling in my devotions to them. 

We may doubt if any great work was ever 
produced in a great room, or in one strongly 
lighted. The sensitive mirror of the soul, like 
the daguerrean plates, requires a dim and narrow 
hall, with rays from only one way at a time, to 
eatch the beautiful image in keen distinctness. 
Thought, in a broad saloon, like a cupful of air 
in empty space, runs out and out, lost, dissipated, 
till too thin to sustain the breath of life, or the 
wings of Aspiration; and we fall flat as Satan 
in the suburbs of Chaos, with no explosive nitre 
and sulphur to cuff us back to more solid footing. 

Get your slippery genius into a small room; 
put your face from the light, and your pen to the 
paper, with an outlook of only three spans to the 
right or left, and you may hope then, if ever, to 
lasso the ungentle hippogriff, and take his like- 
ness. So cornered, he can only prance and rear, 
and fling his heels, the more antic and lively the 
closer you crowd him to the wall, till, when you 
have caught him, he will be all aglow with the 
fine excitement. 

If you should be doomed to prepare an article 
in a great, empty hall, seek the obscurest corner, 
turn your face to the wall, like a dying patriarch, 
and so by aid of brick and mortar, and a back 
resolutely set against the void vastness, secure 
the vagrant thought, like a wild horse in the 
prairie, till you shall set your mark on it, and then 
let it run again; and men will respect your title 
to it. 

There was a solemn meaning in the act of the 
old fathers, turning their dying faces to the wall. 
Heaven lay open that way in which the senses 
were blocked up. They must put out the sensual 
eye, shut it, like a bold diver, one moment ere 
they took the fateful leap; shut it, to see clearer 
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the great glory; as one long dazzled by the glare 
of day, presses his lids together to behold a whirl 
of unimagined splendours. 

Your connoisseur walks round the galleries of 
art, inspecting through a paper tube the too patent 
beauties of the artist. He knows when little is 
better than much, and purposely makes his field 
less, that his vision may be more. Let me use 
my corner thus, as a philosopher's tube (not always 
without a speculum for diving to deeper dis- 
tances), shutting out obtrusive light, and better 
yet, obtrusive presences, and leaving the eye full 
only of innate and retained light, to shape and 
colour what forms of beauty it may. 

Wordsworth’s defence of the Sonnet is, essen- 
tially, a good argument for my little corner; and 
all who can understand how “ souls who have 
felt the weight of too much liberty,” may find 
“solace there,” can also see why I would not 
exchange my little snuggery for the flat vastitude 


of all Salisbury Plain, walled in and over by lath 
and plaster. 


“The watchman frets not at his narrow box, 
And oysters are contented with their shells; 
And pensive frogs within their narrow wells; 
Mice in the wall, and snails on inch-wide rocks, 
Creep blithe and happy; doctors, who seek docks 
High as the highest Alleghany swells, 
Will sweat for hours o’er little crucibles. 
In fact, the prison, into which one locks 
Himself, no prison seems; and hence it is, 
When friends come thick, and too much talk goes round, 
Pastime to find my corner’s scanty ground; 
Pleased if some souls (there’s many a one, I wis), 
Who have felt annoyed by too great liberties, 
Should find such comfort there as I have found!” 


The slinger in the old, rude times, had need 
only of space enough to whirl the vigorous right 
arm, and his heavy missile sped on its fatal track. 
Yet more compressed, the mightier energy of the 
rifle or musket, required but a small port-hole, 
where one black mouth could get utterance, and 
one keen eye-glance guide its deadly opening. 
Still centreward, compressing essential vigour, 
nature begins to find a greater power in narrower 
space. A foot or two, to sway the pen-hand, no 
more a “sword-hand,” is better than the wide 
sweep of sling or broadsword ; a small thin tube, 
that sheds no blood but the sap of gall-nuts,— 
sometimes, to be sure, leaving a too sensible trace 
of the gall—is more effective than the heavy and 
ringing musket. 

All guide-posts of progress point this way, to 
a concentration of power to give it wider influ- 
ence. Now it may be barely possible that power 
must be given, before concentration will make it 
effective. A hen-thief in the pillory occupies 
about the same amount of space as Victor Hugo 
in the Tribune; but while one shakes a despotic 
and cruel party with terror, the other only shakes 
his cruel neighbours with laughter,—a very con- 
siderable difference between their relative con- 
centration and influence. Gunpowder, spread 
thin and loose, only sputters like a diffusive ora- 
tor ; rammed home in a six-pounder, not the lungs 
of Jupiter Tonans would bellow more lustily. 
Nevertheless, a pan of serene milk-and-water so 
confined, would require a vast deal more fire to 
provoke the same effect. It would come at last, 
no doubt; and here lies a difference which passes 
for more than it is, between your meek man, in- 
nocent of any vigour and quickness of retort, and 
your sharp-set man, who explodes at a spark, 
The first needs more scorching to raise the steam. 





If he will not ignite, he will evaporate ; so there 
is power in him. 

With this comfortable reflection, 1 crowd my- 
self in my corner, and wait for some kind angel, 
with the tongs, to take a coal from the Parnassean 
altar, and touch me off. Whether the result will 
be a flash in the pan, a long fizzle, or a sudden 
bursting of the mental gun, time must determine. 
All I can hope, is to discharge my duty; and be 
thankful if | am not myself discharged from any 
further duty in the premises. 


Il. 
ONE OF MY NEIGHBOURS. 


A man who, like your servant, reader, sits in a 
corner to look about him, must inevitably take 
some liberties with his neighbours, their habits, 
and their history; in particular, with such as are 
notable and prominent in the world. With this 
unavoidable freedom,—being careful not to offend 
the living or wrong the dead,—I beg to introduce 
to you a brilliant neighbour of mine, who, while 
I would say nothing to prejudge his case with 
you, | must add, is at this moment peeping over 
the balustrade into my window, on the second 
floor. Hardly a night passes in which he does 
not play me that trick; in fact, he never fails, of 
late, when the weather will permit him to be out. 

He has the strength of a giant, and a giant’s 
formidable proportions, matched with a temper 
which would excite a divorce between my head 
and shoulders, if he could read, over these, what 
that had been inditing here concerning himself. 
But, luckily, he is not so brilliant in his head as 
in his arm and war-gear; and, I dare say, cannot 
read a syllable, having been one of those unfortu- 
nate youth who“ come up ” without a“ bringing-up.” 

His name, not unheard of, is Or10N, a night- 
walker,—not somnambulist or clairvoyant, as I 
know of, though his path is among the “ superior 
spheres,” but, rather, one of “ Diana’s foresters, a 
minion of the moon,” who drives the timid 
Pleiades before him like a flock of partridges. 
His father—as some say—was an “old salt,” 
whose predatory habits caused him to go under 
the names of Neptune, Paseidon, and various 
aliases, perhaps from fears of another arrest, still 
mindful of that injunction,—* Thus far, ’—laid on 
him in Holy Writ. 

He is commonly known as Neptune, sole 
monarch over turbots, codfish, and clams, and, 
spite of his lawless manners, has lately been 
elevated to heaven by aid of a Leverrier (rear?) 
and the French Academy. He is, however, 
placed outside of the sphere given by Herschel 
to King George, as in justice it ought to be, that 
the ex-ruler of the waves should give place to 
Britannia, who has assumed that office. 

As my affair is with the son, and not the father, 
I leave the old marine to his chilly planet, and 
take up some of the contradictory accounts of the 
boy. I say “boy,” to distinguish him from his 
father, though a very old boy,—old as the hills, 
and older. 

Some authors say his father endowed him 
with power to wade through the depths of the 
sea. If this were established, it would go far to 
prove that the submarine armour was an ancient 
invention; but it means no more, probably, than 
to say he inherited a gigantic stature, which 
enabled him to make his way through deep water, 
—very useful to one so prone to get into difficulty. 
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Others assert that the paternal bounty gave 
him power to walk on the surface of the sea; 
that is, to run over the old man’s head ;—a pre- 
rogative which he, like other headstrong youth, 
would be more likely to usurp than to receive by 
gift; though it may be said to be the only gift of 
many. 

Notwithstanding his unamiable traits, he seems 
to have had the power to walk—not in the seas 
only, but—into the affections of a lady,—a Miss 
SipE,—whether the right side or no, we are not 
told: one of his siderial cousins, perhaps. If he 
found himself here in deep or hot water, this 
deponent ignoreth. May it not be that friend 
Apollodorus, to whom we owe this fact, speaks 
in the figure metonymy, intending by “ side” the 
contained rib?—a conjecture the more probable, 
as this wife of Orion proved a “ bone of conten- 
tion” with Juno, who pitched her into Erebus 
for presuming to be as handsome as her goddess- 
ship. 

But the most reliable biography of our friend is 
to come. The common accounts of his origin 
make him a Beotian, which accounts as well for 
his thick-headed propensities. ‘The credible my- 
thologists have this story of him:— 

Business being dull in the Olympian Congress, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury took a turn to- 
gether on the earth, tired, no doubt, of thunder, 
salt fish, and stealing. Just at night, they came 
upon the house of one Farmer Hyrieus; which 
may be a corruption of Hire us, though the his- 
torian does not say that the travellers were look- 
ing for a job. 

The worthy farmer, seeing them tired and 
hungry, invited them in to stay all night, little 
suspecting gods or thieves, though he had both, 
in his guests. 

As taverns were scarce, they were pleased 
with this hospitality, and offered to gratify any 
wish their host might express :—any reasonable 
wish, we may suppose. 

* Alas!” he said, “ my good lady died, a twelve- 
month since, leaving no children, and making me 
swear not to marry again; and now I want a 
boy to fetch the cows and drive oxen,’—or rather 
ox; for he had but one, and that, on discovering 
the character of his guests, he sacrificed to them ; 
so parting with his team to get a boy to drive it, 
as a man who should give all his money for a 
purse to put it in. 

The gods took the hide of his ox, and planted 
it in the garden; stuck over the bed a bit of 
shingle with a slip in it, marked “ ox-eye-d,” and 
left next morning to prosecute their journey. 
This, I conjecture, was late in the fall,as we sow 
winter wheat; for early the next autumn, Mr. 
Hyrieus, going into his garden, doubting if his hide 
had not become a prey to the same disturbing 
sause that affected his brain, to wit—that too 
lively metaphor for a crotchet derived from ver- 
minous infestation,—when to his delightful sur- 
prise, he found a ripe boy produced from the ox- 
hide,—a process not quite obsolete, using a cow- 
hide instead. 

Whether he picked his fruit by hand, or shook 
it, as is yet common with such, our truthful 
analyst says not; but it is certain he was not left 
to hang, as the sequel might seem to prove were 
better; for we hear of him next, not indeed tilling 
the old gentleman’s land, but sowing wild oats 
on his own account; as graceless a young vaga- 
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bond as ever trod blue air or green earth,—for 
his history belongs to both regions. One of his 
first “ shines” was to get up a flame for Merope, 
with whom, as he grew familiar, he became 
rude, and lost favour. Her father, who thought 
that between foes, gouging was fair play, induced 
him, with but little coaxing, to take a drop too 
much; and when he was fairly drunk, put his 
eyes out. “See now,” said the old man, “if you 
will sauce my girl again!” and left him to his fate. 

But Orion, who could only see stars while 
under the operation of this rough oculist, could 
see nothing after it, but a dreary prospect in 
life; yet by some means he managed to get to 
Lemnos, where Vulcan carried on the black- 
smith’s trade, when the sooty god, pitying the 
scapegrace, sent a man to take him to the Infir- 
mary of Dr. Apollo, of the Sun. The Doctor gave 
his patient a wash of opodeldoc and sunshine, 
which restored his sight, without, however, mak- 
ing him see any clearer the enormity of his con- 
duct; since the next we hear of him, he is attempt- 
ing to kill his intended father-in-law, offering 
violence to Mrs. Opis;—not Mrs. Opie,—and to 
certain of her Norwegian girls, classically termed 
“ Hyperborean maids,”’—a cold set to make love 
to, to be sure ! and finally, even to his old maiden 
aunt, Diana. 

Here he met with a check ; for Diana, though 
an old maid, always had a bow, with a string to 
it, as fatal as the Grand Turk’s; and for his im- 
pertinence, she gave the sauce-box an arrow (her 
way of giving the mitten), more effectual than 
the petty shaft of Cupid, which he so sentimen- 
tally described to heras “ rankling in his buzzum!” 

This killed him, in one story ; but some kinder 
mythologist declares that there was a mutual 
understanding between Orion and Diana; and 
indeed, | have myself seen her sidle up to him 
very smilingly. Prudently cool she might have 
been, but it is certain she has lent him the light 
of her countenance more than once, when all the 
smaller fry withdrew, and left them to make a 
night of it. 

Her brother, the Doctor, knowing the young 
giant’s habits, attempted in vain to break up the 
match ; though, like all matches, this was made in 
heaven. Once, as ill fate would have it, he saw 
Orion wading chin-deep in the sea, and challenged 
his sister to hit that black thing floating on the 
water. Diana, however, ready to take an “ offer,” 
was by no means willing to take a “stump,” and 
being a dead shot, she drew her bow, launched 
an arrow through the unknown bird, as what- 
ever, and soon discovered, to her sorrow, that it 
was her own “dear duck.” Does this fatal tra- 
gedy signify anything that our philandering hero 
finally became moon-struck—being over ears in 
love ? 

Weeping bitterly for another chance lost, poor 
Diana placed her beloved among the stars, where, 
he may thank his stars, he would never have 
reached but for that unlucky shot. 

Though now an inhabitant of the heavenly 
planes, the old discord betwixt him and Apollo 
has not ceased; for in the late autumn days, 
when his setting corresponds with the Sun’s 
rising, they are continually brewing storms and 
tempests between them, to the terror of poor 
Earth, each paying back to the other the blows he 
sends, in what has come to be called the “ regular 
gales” of the autumnal equi-knocks ! 








A DREAM. 


ADDRESSED TO L-—. 


BY G. WALLINGFORD CLARKE. 


“Far through the world of ever-varying dreams 
Wanders the soul, when sleep the weary frame 
O’ercomes, and hid are reason’s guiding beams.” 


I HAD a wild-wrought dream. I dreamed thou | Some star where we would dwell for ever, free 


wert 
My love; and whilst the meek ascending moon 
Shed her pale light upon the scene, and stars 
Thrilled with their glances all the dew-filled 
flowers, 
In a deep dell, where the luxuriant vines 
An arbour made, amid the entangled trees 
That rustled to the summer breeze, we met. 
Yet seemed it strange to me,—for I had ne’er 
Breathed on thy brow one tone of passion,—ne’er 
Had led thy steps to shadowy grot or grove, 
Or mossy seat upon the mountain's side ; 
Nor by the blue stream, winding through the 
vale, 
Lingered with thee to hear its lulling hymn, 
And watch it by the willows glide along 
Like peaceful life, in some seciuded nook 
Of happiness, from crowds and cares afar. 
Soon round my neck thy graceful arms entwined, 
Whose purer whiteness shamed the silvery cloud 
Above us, sailing onward, like a bird 
With snowy wings across the moonlit sky, 
To its far home. 
While thus enclasped, a kiss 
Melted in mine, and then a gentle sigh 
Rose from its honied cell within thy soul, 
And o'er the ruby portals of thy lips 
Passed, like a zephyr o’er a rosebud, when 
The dew has blessed it,—the sweet dew, that 
loves 
To bless the floral train. 
Anon, in tones 
Sweeter than sounds A®olian floating o’er 
A tranquil lake at eve, or wood-dove’s notes, 
Wafted from scented valley, when glad Spring 
Whispers to virgin violets—on my ear 
Fell words of thine, entrancing me still more. 
“The hopes that thrilled my trusting heart were 
true, 
And we have met at last. Relenting stars, 
That would not look upon our loves so long, 
Beam brightly on us now. Oh! bliss supreme, 
To hold thee thus, and know that thou art mine, 
In this embrace of still increasing love, 
That doth o’erwhelm me, as the rushing wave 
O’erwhelms the sea-weed on the rocky shore: 
But not like that recedes the love that flows 
From its full fountain, deep within my heart, 
Whereon thy image rests. 


“Oh! now if death 
Should come, it would be bliss with thee to die ; 
For then our souls, commingling still, would soar 
Together from this shadowy scene, and find 
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From love’s wild fears, and earth’s encumbering 
clay. 
But thou art near me now, and I am blessed !” 
Then didst thou seem all mine, and that wild 
dream, 
A bright reality of perfect bliss 
That could not fade. 
I would have answered thee, 
As love should answer love; with words all 
flame 
From my tumultuous breast ;—when, suddenly, 
The scene was changed, and from my cheated 
sight, 
Thy form—the bower—the moon and stars, were 
gone! 
So from the painter’s all-entrancéd eye, 
Fleets the rich landscape, when, from distant 
hills, 
Dark clouds rush o’er the heavens, and hide the 
sun, 
That gave it all its glory, bright and brief. 
No more thy voice’s music filled my ear, 
But a confusion strange of chattering sounds, 
Harsh ;—and before me seemed a desert wild, 
Dreary, and vast ;—and forms unearthly stalked 
Amid the horrid gloom, and scowled on me 
With eyes of fearful gleam,—till, shuddering, 
I woke,—amid the shadows of the morn, — 
To muse on that strange wildering dream, and 
thee, 
Divinest one !—who now as Memory waves 
Her wand enchanting, dost to me appear 
In all thy radiant beauty, circling thee 
Like a pure halo; and thy spirit’s light 
Dwells with my spirit, and will ever dwell, 
Though thou art not my love. 
And yet, had heaven 
So willed that thou shouldst ne’er have known 
the bonds 
That bound thee to another, in the bloom 
And pride of thy young charms,—alas! too soon 
A bride, and haply not a sweet consort 
With roseate blushes tinging thy fair cheek! 
Had I but met thee in thy maiden bower, 
Ere she who shares my Joys, and sorrows soothes, 
Whose sweet affections cheer my evening hours, 
As the soft light of sunset gilds the trees; 
Had heard, and granted my impassioned prayer, 
With her unchanging heart,—with what a deep, 
Intense devotion had I worshipped thee. 
Gazing upon thee ever,—finding still 
New charms inwoven with thy witchery ; 
This world a paradise of bliss and love, 
And thou its bright one—fair as e’er was Eve. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AUNT ESTHER. 


BY FLORENCE BRANDON. 


GLENCOVE is certainly one of the prettiest 
watering-places in the west of England; and 
this opinion is not the blind partiality of one who 
has spent summer after summer, drinking in 
health with its fresh sea-breeze, and feasting the 
eye on its ever-changing beauty of rock and 
water, hill and dale, with beautiful contrasts of 
the ivy-covered ruins, the white cottage em- 
bowered in roses, and the elegant seat of wealth 
and modern refinement. No! my readers shall 
see for themselves. I will draw the picture for 
them, and they will, I am sure, agree with me 
that no prettier village can be found, than my 
charming, much-loved Glencove. 

Behold, then, that fine extent of beach, smoother 
than the smoothest pavement, dotted all over 
with tiny shells, yellow, pink, white, bordered 
with fragrant sea-weed, and of the soft brown 
colour, that relieves the eye in the brightest sun- 
shine. See! how the waves dash on the shore, 
with loud and prolonged roar, and then glide 
back in a thin transparent sheet, like melted 
glass;—they love this spot, I'm sure, from their 
merry gambols! Look at those rocky islands, 
resting like carved emeralds on the pebbly beach ; 
and then cast your eye stil! farther, and it will 
reach the undulating line of Welsh coast, blue 
with the distance; but if your eye is good, and 
the day is fine, you can easily discern the white 
cottages, roofs and all of pure white, surrounded 
by orchards and grassy uplands; farther south 
the coast abruptly ends, the Channel opens into 
the broad ocean, and you may follow that ship, 
gliding proudly under full sail, in a straight unin- 
terrupted line, to the happy shores of America. 

But turn now, and admire the broad amphi- 
theatre of hills, stretching towards the far east; 
here high and rocky, bravely breasting the waves, 
now sinking inte woody swells, from whose 
graceful summits many a church spire arises, and 
the light-house of the neighbouring hamlet. Those 
hills enclose a rich and varied tract of country ; fine 
cornfields, old orchards, with comfortable farm- 
houses, the farm-yard well filled with its noisy 
tenants; snug cottages, with thatched roof and 
casement windows, each in its little fragrant 
flower-garden, and covered with myrtle and 
rose ; the country-seats of the nobility and gentry, 
with their noble sweeps of park, grassy terraces, 
and fine old avenues. But we must stop; the 
beauties are too many for one glance, and I want 
to bring you nearer home,—my home for many a 
bright summer, full of pleasant recollections, plea- 
sant for you as well as me, my friendly readers, 
if you are willing to listen to the reminiscences 
of many a bygone day. Look, then, beyond 
the village of Glencove, or town, perhaps, I should 
call it; for it has fine stone houses, with elegant 
verandahs, hotels, a reading-room and library, 











and a broad esplanade for promenade; in fact, 
Glencove is a fashionable little watering-place, 
fashionable enough for gaiety, not too much so for 
comfort. Look, I say, along the coast north of 
the village, and you will discover a house, nestled 
at the foot of the hills, fronting the sea, and almost 
hidden by shrubbery. It certainly is a favoured 
spot, a little gem of verdure and sweet odours; 
no grass is so green as the smooth lawn in front; 
the lauristinas are the first to bloom, and the rich 
golden clusters of the tall laburnums are the 
admiration of every stranger. It has been known 
as The Cottage, from time immemorial, to all the 
country round, though the slated roof, long glass 
windows, elegant verandah, and many other 
signs of modern taste, would appear hardly to 
agree with so humble a title; but it is a name I 
dearly love, and would on no account change, for 
it seems to promise a substantial, unceremonious 
comfort, too often wanting in the villas, lodges, 
and grand abodes of my more aspiring neighbours. 

The Cottage had never looked more lovely, 
than on one bright evening in early summer, 
when I sat iti the verandah, awaiting the arrival 
of my little friend Ella. The white stars of jas- 
mine and clematis, that clustered round the pil- 
lars, sent forth a sweet odour that harmonized 
with the bright sparkle of the sea before me, and 
seemed to form a fit atmosphere for a little 
romance in which I was indulging, with regard 
to Ella. As a child, she had been ‘my prime 


favourite ; a little wilful, chattering thing, light as. 


a zephyr and graceful as a flower, with hair of a 
golden brown, that floated in the wind like 
waves of light—for she was always in motion, 
chasing the waves as they retreated from the 
shore, or running in glee after a golden butterfly 
—and eyes of sparkling blue, equally ready for a 
smile or a tear ;—oh, she was a lovely little fairy! 
I think I see her now before me, dancing on the 
sands, treading in the foam, snapping sea-bottles, 
now gazing ut me with wide eager eyes, as I 
told her of the wonders of the ocean caves, now 
darting with merry shout on a new shell or a 
bright-coloured pebble. 

But two years had passed since I had seen 
Ella—two important years ; for they had changed 
the joyous child into the young lady, who must 
leave off romping, go into society, and behave 
herself according to rule; for aught I knew, my 
Ella might have changed completely, learned to 
keep still, to seek admiration, to coquette and 
dream of beaux; but “No!” I cried, waking from 
my reverie; “ two years cannot have so spoiled my 
darling, though rumours have reached me of the 
sensation she created last winter.” I rose, tooka 
turn along the verandah, and then sat down 
again to finish weaving my romance for Ella and 
her early playmate, Charles Leicester, whom I 
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expected to spend the summer vacation at Glen- 
cove. Now I am not a match-maker—Heaven 
forbid that I should be anything so cold, heart- 
less, and foolish too; but I do love to watch the 
dawning of young affection, the mutual attraction 
of two pure hearts, the sweet consciousness, the 
exquisite pleasure, the fresh bounding life, which 
grow up under the glowing heaven of early love ; 
and here the parties were equal in character, 
age, station: nothing was more natural and proper 
than that they should fall in love; and I was 
quite pleased that sweet Glencove should be to 
them the consecrated spot of their future lives. 

I was interrupted in my reverie by the approach 
of a gentleman of middle age, tall, and stately in 
his demeanour, with a high forehead, a large, 
thoughtful eye, and something striking in his 
whole appearance, which marked a strong cha- 
racter, and commanded involuntary respect. It 
was my friend Legare Stanley, a noble man of 
whose visits I was justly proud. 

His history had strongly excited my sympathy, 
and I was gratified in being able to relieve the 
strange loneliness of one, whose company was 
vainly sought by the best society. In early life 
he had loved with all the power of a strong 
nature, a young girl who proved unworthy of his 
love, who trifled with his affection, and finally 
gave her hand to a man of mean character, but 
immense wealth. The shock was too great for 
young Stanley ; he left his country and remained 
some years abroad; but he was of too high a 
nature to waste his life in sorrow or aimless wan- 
derings; he returned to bless his tenants by a 
wise administration; to throw his influence on 
the side of all that was noble and good, and 
became a distinguished member of Parliament; 
but the wound in his heart was not cured; he 
showed it in the careful avoidance of society and 
the solitary life which he seemed to prefer: this 
gave him the reputation of being, notwithstanding 
his well-known benevolence, something of a 
misanthropist, or at any rate, a woman-hater. I 
confess I felt a little curious on this point, when 
we were first accidentally thrown together, but 1 
was quite unprepared to find, as our intercourse 
ripened, the warm affections, delicate tastes, and 
unbounded respect for womankind, that he enter- 
tained. I was greatly surprised, though I might 
have known that only a heart so delicate as well 
as strong, could have retained for so long a time 
the keen sense of early disappointment. I was 
touched to think that one so formed for love, 
should be condemned to a life of loneliness ; and 
gave many an unavailing wish for his future 
happiness. His visits to me seemed to give him 
great pleasure, and I was truly glad that there 
was one woman whom he could visit without 
shrinking or hesitation—for everybody, old and 
young, rich and poor, visits Aunt Esther: she is 
considered of no sex, and of no age, but has the 
pleasure of comforting, sympathizing with, and 
making happy, all sexes and all ages, and isa 
sort of a warm-souled Greek chorus, coming in at 
all times and places, to harmonise mankind. 

But to return to my visiter, whom I uncere- 
moniously left standing by one of the pillars of 
the verandah. He came to have a little evening 
chat, and announce his intention of leaving Glen- 
cove. I expressed my sorrow at his hasty depar- 
ture, adding a small panegyric on my beautiful 
village. 
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“T admire its beauties,” said he, smiling, “as 
much as you do; but it is growing quite too gay 
for me now. My simple hostess announced to 
me this morning, in a state of great excitement, 
that Lady this and the Countess of that are just 
arrived; and, as I walked on the sands this 
evening, I was startled by the apparition of the 
Honourable Misses Davenport, who complained 
that the wind blew their curls out of place, and 
talked in the same breath of the beauty of the 
water and the charming new opera company of 
last winter. No, my friend; much as I enjoy 
your society and this lovely scenery, I cannot 
stand this blight of fashionable company. I will 
return again when ‘the season’ is over, and [ 
can enjoy nature undisturbed.” 

“But you must wait,” said I, thoughtlessly, 
“and help me to welcome my little friend Ella, 
who is coming, this evening, to spend the sum- 
mer with me, and gain new roses after last 
winter’s dissipation.” 

“What! the beautiful Ella Murray?” said he, 
with an alarmed look, “who turned the heads 
of so many noble lords and unnumbered com- 
moners, last year ?”’ 

“ The same, undoubtedly ; but, nevertheless, I 
trust her own head is not turned.” 

“ This evening, my friend? I wish you good- 
bye!” and he seized his hat; but it was too late. 
The sound of carriage-wheels and the rapid tread 
of horses were heard; a light travelling chaise 
stopped at the gate, and, before the unfortunate 
Stanley could retreat, the door was thrown open, 
the steps let down, and a tiny, white-robed form 
darted like a flash of light across the lawn. I 
sprang forward, exclaiming, “ My darling Ella!” 
and the next moment her arms were round my 
neck, I was covered with a shower of kisses and 
golden ringlets, and the most musical little voice 
in the world almost sobbed with joy, “ My dear, 
dearest Aunt Esther! I am so glad, I am so glad 
to see you again!—oh, I am too happy! And 
where’s Mary? where’s Dash, and the sweet 
little canary bird, and the japonicas, and my pet 
fuschia? Oh! I have so longed to come down! 
I thought the weeks would never slip away ; and 
the journey seemed endlessly long, the horses 
went so slowly ;—I believe I could have walked 
faster myself. How we'll climb the hills, and 
visit the old tower! and you shall bring your 
sewing to the rocks, and I'll read to you, and 
we'll gather shells and sea-weed. Oh! I do love 
this dear, sweet Glencove, above every place in 
the world!” She was perfectly wild with de- 
light. I was equally charmed, for I saw at a 
glance that it was the same free, natural, affec- 
tionate Ella of two years ago, as simple-hearted 
and unconstrained, and scarcely taller, too, for 
she was remarkably small for her age. As she 
raced over the lawn in pursuit of Dash, who 
frisked about as wild as she, 1 could not realize 
that two years had passed, and the young lady 
been introduced into society. No; it was the 
same little fairy that used to dance before me on 
the sands, and race over the hills for the earliest 
strawberries; and as she bounded up ‘the steps, 
followed by Dash, exclaiming, “ Only think, dear 
Aunt! Dash remembers me as well as if we 
parted but yesterday!” I could not help saying 
aside to Stanley, “It is not Ella Murray, the 
beautiful belle of last winter, but my own little 
Ella, come back from fairy-land, where she must 
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certainly have been staying for the last two years.” 
Then, turning to her, I said, * Ella, my love, you 
have not spoken to my friend, Mr. Stanley.” 

The joy of Ella’s heart left no room for cere- 
mony. She sprang to him, shook both hands, 
saying, “I am very glad to see you. Is not Glen- 
cove the most beautiful place in the world?” I 
believe at that moment she would have shaken 
hands with a king on his throne, or a wild 
Indian, with equal unthinking cordiality. Then, 
sitting down on a low seat by his side, and 
patting Dash with one hand, she looked up in 
his face with sparkling eyes, and continued : 

“Won't you walk with us to-morrow? I do 
so long to visit all the old places :—there’s Burn- 
beck, with its beautiful shells and crumbling 
rocks; and Questock Bay; and the Roman en- 
campments, with the three hundred steps I used 
to think it such a feat to climb. Oh, we can 
have the most delightful rambles!—I’m sure 
you'll like to come with us.” 

The unfortunate Stanley was taken completely 
aback. He stammered out, “I shall be most 
happy, Miss Murray, if business”— 

“Oh, don’t call me Miss Murray!” interrupted 
Ella; “it reminds me of last winter,—the most 
disagreeable time of my life; but here, by the 
sea-side, with my own dear aunt, I am only Ella. 
Indeed, you must not call me Miss Murray: you 
are my Aunt’'s friend;—I am sure you will be 
mine. Won't you call me Ella?’ And she laid 
her hand on his, like a child asking some precious 
boon. 

Poor Stanley ! some painful recollection seemed 
to cross his mind. I saw his hand tremble as 
she touched it; but, recovering himself, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“Ella! Yes, it isa sweet name. It suits the 
place,—and the person. Oh, I will certainly call 
you Ella, if you will let me.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” she cried, springing 
up with Dash; “I was sure you would. And | 
now, dear Aunt, do let us go down to the water: | 
—I cannot rest till I have played with the foam | 
once more, and gathered shells, and thrown 
Dash into the waves.” 

We all started off for a sunset ramble,—a frolic, 
I should rather call it, for Ella’s spirit inspired 
all her companions. Dash—my well-behaved 
Dash—was perfectly wild, and seemed to shake 
his wet fur all over us for very mischief; even 
Aunt Esther found she could run like a young 
child once more, and Stanley, the stately gentle- 
man, the distinguished statesman, the misan- 
thropical woman-hater, raced along the sands 
like a boy from college, threw pebbles into the 
water, climbed rocks with the agility of a goat, 
and returned, covered from head to foot with the 
spray thrown by Ella, and with a glow on his 
face and a look of thorough happiness in his eye 
that I had never seen before. We parted in the 
friendliest spirit, with an agreement to meet 
early the next morning and explore the country, 
—an agreement which was repeated day after 
day, till it became a matter of course to spend 
“the whole day together, and Ella, Stanley, and I, 

were inseparable companions, forming as merry 
a little set of walkers, riders, or sailers, as could 
well be found. I felt really indebted to Stanley 
for his zeal in forming plans for Ella’s amuse- 
ment and improvement. His varied accomplish- 
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hand in many an exquisite sketch, helped her 
to develope the sweet voice with which Nature 
had gifted her; and the valuable stores of a 
thoughtful, highly-cultivated mind were gene- 
rously spread before her. Indeed, it was while 
reading and conversing with Stanley that I per- 
ceived the real growth of my young friend. We 
were both surprised at the acuteness of observa- 
tion she displayed when speaking of scenes of 
the past winter;—the clear discrimination of 
character, the detection of the many false relations 
of society, and the separation of the good from 
the evil; it was certainly uncommon in one so 
young and childlike. Her love of nature was 
her distinguishing characteristic ; she seemed to 
have an instinct for truth, and no sophism could 
deceive her pure, happy spirit. Many a time 
would Stanley, excited by the unconsciously deep 
words she uttered, unfold his secret thoughts, the 
noble dreams of the future which he cherished 
in his inmost heart, but which had never before 
been revealed to any ear; while Ella, with hair 
thrown back, flushed cheek, and sparkling eye, 
eagerly drank in his words, with a comprehend- 
ing sympathy that delighted and astonished me. 

I sat, one balmy summer evening, regarding 
such a scene; and Stanley, carried away by his 
enthusiasm, seemed unconscious of all present, 
when he suddenly stopped. His eyes fixed them- 
selves on the beautiful face so eagerly raised to 
his ; the blood suddenly mounted to his forehead : 
with a quick motion forward, he lightly kissed 
the golden head bent towards him. Then, as if 
confounded by the action, he sat motionless in 
his chair; while Ella, with a merry, ringing 
laugh, sprang into the verandah, followed by 
Dash. 

As she disappeared, Stanley seemed to recover 
his senses. He started from his chair, murmur- 
ing, “ It is an angel!’ and rushed from the house, 
entirely regardless of my presence. I was 
amazed. I knew not what to think. There 
was but one way of explaining such behaviour; 
Stanley had betrayed himself;—he was in love 
with my little Ella. What an absurdity!—a 
What a mis- 
fortune !—for, to a heart once so deeply wounded 
it would surely be a deathblow. I knew him 
well, and felt confident that he could not over- 
come a second and more powerful attachment: 
for, even if Ella could love him—but no! such 
an idea seemed to me too absurd to be enter- 
tained ;—she regarded him evidently as a father, 
or an uncle, or some old friend, whose counsels 
she would willingly receive with all due re- 
spect, but love!—that was out of the question ; 
and then, too, my romance about Charles Leices- 
ter, whom I expected down every day ;—I felt 
thoroughly uncomfortable at such an unfortunate 
ocecnrrence; and, hoping sincerely that I might 
be mistaken in my explanation of Stanley's con- 
duct, I walked into the garden in search of Ella. 
I found her busy weaving a wreath of green. 
“See, Aunt,” she exclaimed, “I am going to 
crown Mr. Stanley. Don't you think he looks 
more like an inspired prophet, sometimes, than 
a common mortal ?? 

“Mr. Stanley is gone, my dear; so there will 
be no use for your crown,” 

“How provoking!” she said, throwing the 
half-finished wreath into the bushes. “% What 
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Aunt, to-morrow we're to go to Questock Bay. 
How I wish Charles Leicester were here to go 
with us?” 

“Do you?” exclaimed a cheerful voice at the 
garden gate; “ behold then your kind wish granted 
instantly!” and in came the very youth himself, 
with the fine open face, and rich curling locks I 
dearly loved. He received a hearty welcome, 
and we had a right merry evening, for Charles 
seemed to enjoy his liberty as much as Ella; and 
as I beheld them laughing and walking together, 
I was quite satisfied with the happy commence- 
ment of my little romance. That night I reflected 
on the different signification of an angel and a 
prophet; and fell asleep to dream of Stanley tied 
to the stake asa martyr, while I tried to extinguish 
the fire, by throwing on water with a tea-spoon, 
and Charles Leicester, in cap and bells, shook a 
tambourine at a golden-haired cherub smiling 
from the clouds. 

The next evening Stanley reappeared, and 
though he apologized with a little embarrassment 
for his abrupt departure the day before, he seemed 
entirely to have regained his composure; though 
his manner towards Ella betrayed a little con- 
sciousness, and his hand certainly trembled as 
she placed hers as usual, confidingly in his. I 
resolved to watch him closely, and when Ella 
darted off to examine a newly-opened flower, I 
said sportively: “I am glad the fashionable 
blight has disappeared, that annoyed you so much 
in the early summer, Mr. Stanley.” 

He coloured, but smiled and answered in the 
same tone, pointing to Ella: “ When the Goddess 
of Nature herself appears, to counteract its influ- 
ence, I certainly may venture to remain under 
her protection.” 

“] think not,’ I said; “the brightness of the 
divinity may work still greater evil.” 

He looked at me inquiringly; then as if fully 
comprehending my meaning, turned suddenly 
away with a look of such bitter, hopeless misery, 
that my heart bled for him. At that moment 
Ella bounded up the steps. “Oh, Mr. Stanley,” 
she cried, “ 1 forgot to tell you the news; Charles 
Leicester arrived last night. Iam so glad; we 
had such a merry evening. Iam sure you will 
like him, he is such a droll, cheerful companion, 
it will be very pleasant to have him with us. 
Mr. Stanley, don't you hear me?” 

He turned suddenly round, with a smile on 
his lip, but a face of deadly paleness. Ella ran 
to him, laid her hand on his arm, and her own 
face became as pale as his, while she cried in a 
low, strange voice: “ You are ill, very ill!” 

He gently disengaged his arm, saying, “It was 
a slight but sudden attack, he should recover in 
a moment,” and went into the house. 

Ella’s eyes filled with tears, as she turned 
away, and descended to the garden. Stanley 
soon returned to the verandah; I stood waiting 
with bonnet and parasol, ready for our expedi- 
tion. Ella was still in the garden; I called to 
her to get ready. She came slowly, with a step 
very different from her usual zephyr-like motion, 
and as she approached Stanley, she stopped, and 
raising her sweet face to his, while the tear stood 
in her eye, she said: “ Dear Mr. Stanley, have I 
offended you ?” 

Stanley seized both the little white hands in 
his. “Offended me!” he cried, his face showing 
the strong emotions of his soul. 
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“ Now for it,” thought I; “we shall certainly 
have a scene.” 

“Oh! there are the donkey-boys at last!” I 
exclaimed, as, to my no small relief, the worthy 
animals and their attendants made their appear- 


ance ; “ where can Charles Leicester be, I won- 
der?” 


My words had certainly stopped all inconve- 
nient speech, but I clearly discerned from the 
look of Stanley’s eyes, and the kiss imprinted on 
the little hands, that there are more ways of 
making love than one ; I felt sure that Ella, simple- 
hearted as she was,could not mistake the present 
declaration. Charles Leicester now appeared at 
the gate; Ella ran into the house to get her 
bonnet; when she returned, the flushed cheek 
and sparkling eye, with which she welcomed 
Leicester, did not escape me, but what more 
likely than that joy at seeing her young friend, 
and the excitement of the expedition, should pro- 
duce such an effect? Stanley seemed entirely to 
have recovered his early animation ; he welcomed 
Leicester with the greatest cordiality, and the 
whole party set off on the proposed excursion, in 
the brightest and most friendly mood. 

I know not whether my readers have ever 
joined in a donkey party; if so, the very name 
will bring up a smile, as visions of the obstinate 
animals, the impatient riders, and the despairing 
drivers, come before the mind. Now I must con- 
fess, though at the risk of a sneer from the fair 
and the philosophical, to a very decided partiality 
for that much-abused animal. I not only main- 
tain that a well-fed, nicely-kept donkey, with his 
soft saddle, crimson and white saddlecloth, con- 
trasting so prettily with his silver-gray fur, pre- 
sents a highly-respectable appearance ; but I affirm 
there is something heroic in the stern determina- 
tion and persevering constancy with which he 
plants his fore-feet, and resolutely refuses to move 
till his will chooseth, spite of a shower of blows 
and opprobrious epithets, and the maledictions of 
a whole party. Many a time whien a child, have 
I sympathized with the stern resolve of the poor 
beast, thinking to myself, “ That's right, don’t mind 
them, donkey !” till overcome by the hard blows, 
which, I fancy, hurt me more than the donkey, 
I descended from his back, and with gentle coax- 
ing or a tempting thistle, have induced the crea- 
ture to resume once more his steady, sober walk. 
Fortunately, however, on this occasion the pa- 
tience of our party was not called into requisition. 
Mounted on handsome donkeys, we rode respect- 
ably through the village, and soon reached the 
entrance of a narrow pass, which led to the sum- 
mit of the hills. I had noticed a handsome tra- 
velling carriage, which dashed past us at full 
speed ; two ladies were seated in it, one with a 
young and lovely countenance, bowed to our party; 
both gentlemen raised their hats, and I was struck 
with the fine face of Charles, as, glowing with 
exercise and pleasure, his rich curls waving in 
the breeze, he bent almost to his saddle in return- 
ing the salutation. 

“Tt is Lady St. Albans and her daughter,” said 
Stanley, in answer tomy inquiry. “I understand 
that she is a very superior woman, though I am 
but slightly acquainted with her.” 


As we ascended the hill, Ella and Leicester 
rode on in front in close conversation. I had 


noticed throughout the ride a little shyness on 
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Ella’s part towards Stanley, unusual in her. I 
thought to myself, “the little scene of this morn- 
ing was not lost upon her; she designs to show 
Stanley the folly of such feelings.” And now the 
friendliness of her manner to Leicester contrasted 
strangely with her previous behaviour; they rode 
on side by side, with heads bent together, and 
whispered words that seemed to interest them 
strangely. Stanley suddenly grew thoughtful, 
our conversation ceased, his eyes were cast down, 
and so we proceeded till we reached the cottage ; 
whence, after dismissing our attendants, and 
taking an early dinner, we were to make the 
rest of our way on foot. 

Lizzie Harris’ cottage! what a sweet spot, 
crowded with pleasant recollections of holiday- 
time and all the delights of country life. Built 
on the brow of the hill stood the white, thatched 
cottage, neat and clean as the bridal home of a 
young Quakeress ; surrounded by the bright gar- 
den, that gently shelved down the hill, a little 
paradise of sweet odours; with its many grassy 
walks between beds of flowers and fruit-bushes, 
the sturdy hawthorn hedge, the leafy arbours, the 
two tall fir trees standing by the cottage door; and 
then the dear old woman herself, with her white 
cap and handkerchief, and her two tidy daugh- 
ters, so kind and obliging, so glad to see you, so 
anxious to do their best to entertain you,—oh! it 
was a charming place, that little cottage. Seated 
there at dinner, under the two fir-trees, the round 
table covered with its snow-white cloth, the king 
himself might have envied Our repast. The whole 
rich country lay spread out at our feet ; the highly- 
cultivated plain, the beach, the sea, with its 
graceful islands, Brene Down, the Steep, and 
Flat Holmes, and far out in the distance, the 
broad endless ocean. But our meal was soon 
over, and we started on our walk, across the 
smooth ridge, to descend the other side to Ques- 
tock Bay. Now Ella was herself again, and she 
certainly must have possessed some magic gift, 
by which to command spirits at will, for there 
was no resisting the clear ringing laughter, and 
light dancing step of her fairy-like form; she 
made every one about her tread on air too; and 
every voice joined in chorus, every heart bounded 
with joy. A flight of three hundred stone steps, 
said to have been formed by the Romans, led 
down to the bay ; they were old friends of Ella’s; 
many atime she had run up and down, gathering 
the hoarhound that grew in the crevices, or making 
a nosegay of the sweet thyme and finger-and- 
thumb, that blossomed on either side ;—now with 
a gay challenge to beat her in the descent, she 
bounded down the steps, two or three at a time. 

“Gently, Ella, I beg,’ I cried, as the giddy 
child leapt on unheeding. 

“ Miss Ella, dear Ella, take care !” shouted her 
companions, as they vainly sought to keep pace 
with her light footsteps. Waving her hand with 
merry laughter, she ran on down the steep, irre- 
gular descent; she had almost reached the bottom, 
when her foot slipped, struck against the stone, 
and a sharp cry,as she attempted to rise, showed 
us that she had received some serious hurt. We 
hurried on, Stanley pale and silent, Leicester with 
loud exclamations of sorrow. I stooped down 
and examined her foot, she shrank from my 
ouch, but smiled and declared that in a minute 
or two the pain would be over, and she could 
walk as well as ever. But she tried in vain; 
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with all her resolution, she sank to the ground 
again, and was obliged to confess, that she found 
it utterly impossible to walk. What was to be 
done? No carriage or even donkey was to be 
had, not even a house was near. 

“Let me carry you,” said Stanley in a low 
voice. 

“Oh no! no!” cried Ella, “ it is impossible.” 

“ Indeed, dear Ella, you must be carried,” said 
Leicester; “trust yourself to me, and I'll bring 
you up those long steps and back to the cottage 
in no time.” 

“TI cannot think of it,” said Ella; “I’m too 
heavy; I would not impose such a burden on 
you for anything.” 

Stanley smiled, and, stooping down, lifted her 
light form as easily and tenderly as if it were an 
infant in his arms. Ella laughed, and blushed, 
and remonstrated in vain; I told her there was 
no alternative, and I did not think her friend 
would sink under the burden. Ella submitted 
at last with a good grace; her arm rested on his 
shoulder, and her golden ringlets mingled with 
the dark waves of his hair. We began the 
ascent, and, judging from his pace, I should have 
concluded that Stanley found Ella’s light weight , 
an uncommonly heavy one, for never did man 
walk slower, or choose his path with greater 
care. Leicester had hastened on to stop the 
donkey-boys, or procure others. I walked be- 
hind, thinking that my friend was undergoing 
one of the severest trials of his life. 

“Don't I weary you, Mr. Stanley?” asked 
Ella, when they had nearly reached the top. 

“No,” he replied, with a meaning smile; “I 
was never less tired in my life.” 

I believed him. There was a light in his eye, 
an elasticity in his whole figure, that verified the 
assertion ; he looked as if, with a single touch, he 
would fly. Ella said no more the whole way ; 
one glance of his eye seemed to have quite con- 
vinced her of the impossibility of changing her 
situation. But she looked strangely happy, and, 
when we reached Lizzie Harris’s cottage, made 
no attempt to move, till I lifted her into the soft 
seat placed on the back of one of the animals. 
Stanley held the bridle all the way. Our return 
was a silent one, for Leicester's lively sallies 
ceased when he found that Ella was suffering 
great pain, and he kissed her hand with sincere 
sorrow and sympathy. When we reached home, 
Stanley lifted her out of the seat, carried her to 
the house, and laid her on a sofa with the gen- 
tlest care. He could hardly tear himself away, 
and I was compelled to entreat his departure, 
that the necessary attention might be bestowed 
on the injured foot. 

That night I mused with interest and surprise 
on the events of the day. For the undisguised 
passion of Stanley I was prepared; but Ella’s 
conduct greatly perplexed me. She had never 
behaved so before. A childlike frankness and 
simplicity had always marked her intercourse 
with Stanley; she seemed to have understood 
their relative position ;—for who could overlook 
the difference between seventeen and thirty-five ? 
But, to-day, her excitement in the morning, her 
look of quiet happiness on the hill,—I could not 
understand it; I even began to entertain a doubt 
as to the termination of my romance. 

Throughout the next day, and several succeed- 
ing ones, Ella was a prisoner in the house. The 
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severe bruise on her foot had brought on a little 
feverish attack, which confined her to her room. 
Stanley wandered disconsolately about the house 
all day long, examining my countenance each 
morning as if life and death were on its expres- 
sion. It seemed as if a cloud hung over his 
horizon; and, indeed, who could help missing 
the quick, fairy flitting, and clear, merry notes, 
of our little golden bird? But its warbling was 
soon resumed. Every warm summer evening 
her windows were thrown open, and her free, 
happy melodies poured forth into the rich sun- 
set, while Stanley sat in the verandah below, 
drinking in every sound; sometimes joining his 
full bass to the song, but oftener listening in 
silence,—if his attitude could be called silence. 
I thought of Ella’s inspired prophet, and feared 
that he was now taking in a powerful and dan- 
gerous inspiration. Leicester paid us a daily 
visit; the choicest fruit and sweetest flowers were 
carefully brought to his sick friend, though, I 
must confess, he looked a little too happy for a 
lover deprived of his mistress. But, then, his 
nature was a very joyous one; the hurt was 
slight, Ella would soon be well, and youth and 
love are very hopeful. One day he brought a 
choice, delicate nosegay, tied with blue and 
white riband: the flowers were certainly em- 
blematical of love and hope. Ella replied by a 
blossom of encouragement, “Oho!” thought I, 
“it is really so, then. Poor Stanley! what will 
become of you?” 

Then followed more flowers, accompanied by 
a delicate little note, which seemed to have a 
strange effect on Ella. She read and re-read it, 
blushed, and looked most happy ;—I could have 
sworn ‘twas a young maiden receiving her first 
love-letter. Then the trouble and care with 
which she answered it;—note after noté was 
torn up, till one seemed to satisfy her, which, 
with the most delicate buds, expressive of strong 
affection, and tied with white riband, she care- 
fully placed in my hands, to be delivered to 
Leicester. 

“That note seems to interest you greatly, 
Ella?” I said, with an arch smile. 

“Tt did, indeed, dear Aunt,” she replied, blush- 
ing, “ but it contains a great secret.” 

“T can easily imagine it, my love:—a most 
important secret.” 

I delivered the little gift to Leicester. He 
seemed greatly delighted, kissed it again and 
again, with the words, “ Dear little Ella!’ and 
hurried off. I now felt seriously uneasy for 
Stanley. He, too, had noticed the interchange of 
notes, and I thought I detected a deeper shadow 
on his brow. But the next day Ella came down 
stairs, and all was happiness. Leicester bounded 
into the room, with warm congratulation, gave 
her a hearty kiss, and seemed perfectly delighted. 
Ella responded to his affection with equal warmth, 
and I could not help thinking there was not 
much of the lover’s shyness in my two young 
friends; but then I was the only one present, 
and who would think of restraining a kiss before 
sympathizing Aunt Esther? 

When Stanley entered, Ella half rose, and then 
sat down again, though I believe her foot was 
quite well. Her manner was constrained— 
quite unlike my natural, light-hearted Ella,—and 
when Stanley raised her hand to his lips, she 
withdrew it quickly, and turned to talk with 
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Leicester. Stanley was evidently pained; but 
he strove to be cheerful, and join in the lively 
chat of Leicester; but there was something want- 
ing, I hardly knew what. Ella’s spirits were 
not as they used to be,—fresh and: free as the 
mountain wind. It seemed to me that she 
avoided Stanley; certainly, their readings and 
conversations were not resumed. Ella never 
again acted the angel to the inspired prophet; 
she was capricious, changed her mind twenty 
times a day, and wept and laughed like a child, 
but without a child’s light-heartedness. No more 
pleasant excursions were planned as of old; but, 
instead, came long téte-i-tétes with Leicester, 
moonlight strolls by the sea-side, and close con- 
fabulations in the arbour, with heads bent toge- 
ther, and whispered words which Leicester 
poured forth with animated eloquence. Oh, it 
was all very plain; and so Stanley thought at 
last. The more constrained Ella’s manner be- 
came, the colder his own grew. He no longer 
sought to walk and converse with her as before ; 
he grew paler and thinner, had a look of misery 
in his eye that it pained me to see; but still he 
came. Day after day brought him to the cottage, 
but only to leave it more wretched than before. 
His altered appearance could not pass unnoticed. 
Leicester remarked it with sympathy, but his 
kind inquiries were rather abruptly answered, 
and he said no more. Ella spoke not a word, 
but I saw her eye fix with a strange expression 
on Stanley’s face, and I thought her own cheek 
daily grew paler and thinner. 

One bright evening Stanley and I were sitting 
in the verandah. I was watching the setting 
sun, with an admiring eye, as in royal majesty of 
purple and gold he sunk behind the blue line of 
Welsh hills, tinging the mirror-like water, the 
white, hanging sail, and idle fishermen, with the 
same rich hue. Stanley’s eye was fixed on the 
glorious scene, but with far other feelings. His 
sun seemed to have set for ever, and the shadows 
of night to be fast darkening o’er him. Ella and 
Leicester had strolled out. I was eagerly watch- 
ing their return, for the silence grew deep and 
oppressive to me, when a gay riding-party passed 
by, among whom I recognised Lady St. Albans 
and her daughter. A moment after, Ella and 
her companion entered. They did not perceive 
Stanley, who was half-hidden by one of the jas- 
mine-wreathed pillars. Both were in high spirits ; 
Ella bounded forward with her accustomed light- 
ness, and seated herself on the steps of the 
verandah. The little gipsy bonnet hung on her 
arm; one cheek rested on her hand, and her 
golden ringlets drooped almost to the ground, as 
she looked up into my face, and laughingly re- 
lated the little incidents of her walk. Her face 
was flushed and her eye sparkling from the exer- 
cise, and the rich sunset threw a glow over her 
whole figure. I could have knelt at her feet, 
she looked so like a cherub in her innocent 
beauty. No painter's imagination ever formed a 
brighter ideal than that little child of light—my 
own Ella. I glanced at Stanley, but I could not 
see his face :—it was shaded by his hand. Lei- 
cester stood by her, twining a white jasmine 
spray in the golden locks, 

“Did you see the gay riding-party that has just 
passed by?” said I. “ Lady St. Alban’s danghter 
is certainly a very pretty girl, and a most grace- 
ful rider.” 
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“ Yes,” said Leicester, with a serious face; “I 
think she is really beautiful; and they say her 
mind is as lovely as her person. What a pity 
she is going to marry that rich old Stephenson! 
If I were her mother, I'd send her to a convent 
before I'd allow such a sacrifice !” 

Ella burst into a merry laugh, as Charles 
gravely delivered his speech, “It is true, then?” 
said I. “I knew some such report had been 
spread abroad. But Mr. Stephenson is a man of 
highly respectable character, and not very old, 
after all. He cannot be more than twenty years 
her senior.” 

“ Twenty years!” cried Leicester; “tis a whole 
age! But, sad as the report is, madam, you may 
rely on its truth;—the bride-clothes are making, 
the bride-cake is baking, and in a few short 
weeks the victim will be offered up. Poor young 
thing! my heart bleeds for her.” 

Here, again, a merry peal of laughter burst 
from Ella, as she shook a flower archly at Lei- 
cester. 

“What do you find so very amusing, dear 
Ella?” I cried. 

“ Oh, Aunt Esther,” exclaimed Ella, “ you surely 
do not imagine Miss St. Albans is going to do 
anything so foolish! What! marry a man twenty 
years older than she is? Why, I would, indeed, 
as Charles says, go into a convent sooner than do 
such a thing.” 

A deep sigh, or rather a groan, suddenly inter- 
rupted our conversation. Ella started to her feet, 
as Stanley, with his hat drawn over his brow, 
hurried past us, and quickly left the garden. 

“He is ill!—he is certainly ill!” cried Ella, 
“Dear Charles, hasten after him and see what it 
is.” 

“Stop!” said I, as Leicester was hastening 
away, “ you can be of no assistance; Mr. Stanley 
would only feel it an intrusion.” 

Ella said no more; she looked in my face, 
then, suddenly bursting into tears, turned round 
and hurried up stairs. I felt that such a state of 
things could last no longer. Ella’s behaviour 
was to me utterly inexplicable. I determined at 
once to have a frank conversation with her, and 
find out what was really passing in her young 
heart. But she came down no moré that night; 
and when I entered her room to give her a part- 
ing kiss, the flushed cheek and heavy sob showed 
me that the poor child had wept herself to sleep. 

I was standing the next morning arranging 
some flowers in a vase, and meditating how I 
should open my intended inquiries. Ella sat 
buried in the cushions of a large arm-chair, whose 
back was towards me. She held a book open 
before her, but I shrewdly suspected from the 
pensive droop of the little head that rested on her 
hand, that thoughts of a more living nature inte- 
rested her, than could be found in any book. 

I was startled by the sound of a rapid step, 
and Stanley suddenly stood before me. He wore 
a travelling cap, and was evidently dressed fora 
journey. I was shocked at the pallid hue of his 
face, his heavy darkened eyes, and the look of 
fixed despair stamped on his features. Terrible 
must have been the conflict of his soul, for one 
night seemed to have done the work of years. He 
glanced hastily around the room, then seized my 
hand. 

“ My friend,”—I hardly recognised his voice, it 
sounded so changed and hollow,— it is all over! 








You heard my doom—my fate is sealed—I leave 
you for ever. Fool, fool that I was,” he cried, 
covering his face, “to dream of winning that 
young, precious heart! Oh, Ella, Ella, I shall 
never see you more!” Then wringing my hand, 
he cried, “ My friend, I sail to-day for a distant 
land,—will you sometimes—merciful Heaven! 
what do I see!” 

I followed the glance of his eye, and uttered a 
cry of terror. Ella stood before us, stiff and 
white as a marble statue—her hand clasped con- 
vulsively, her eyes wide open, fixed, and sense- 
less. Stanley rushed forwards; he knelt*at her 
feet, seized her hands in both of his, and cried: 
“ Ella! Ella! my love! my life! speak to me, oh, 
speak, I implore you!” 

At first she seemed not to hear his voice; the 
spirit appeared to have forsaken its too delicate 
abode; but gradually a faint colour tinged her 
cheek, the overstrained muscles relaxed, the 
rigid eyelid drooped, and bending forward, she 
threw her arms around his neck, laid her head 
on his shoulder, and burst into a flood of tears, 
murmuring in a low, heart-rending tone: “ Shall 
I never! never! see you again?” 

It was too much for poor Stanley; one deep 
sob escaped him, and rising with his priceless 
burden tightly clasped to his heart, he sank on a 
sofa and mingled his tears with hers. As for me, 
I sat in a corner and cried like a whipped child: 
and I verily believe I could have shot any one 
who should have dared to break the silence of 
that moment. 

It was, however, broken at last, by Ella’s low 
voice, as she gazed up into Stanley’s eyes, “ Then 
you will never, never leave me!” 

“Leave you!” he cried, leaning his cheek on 
her forehead, as if the very thought made him 
tremble for the reality of his happiness. “ Leave 
you! Death himself could not tear me from you! 
But, my Ella, can it be true? can you really love 
me! older by many a year than you ?” 

“Older! no!” said Ella. “I know you are 
much, much more wise than I, but it never 
seemed to me you were a great deal older !” 

“ Believe it, believe it ever! my love, my pre- 
cious one! Stanley will grow nearer and nearer 
to you every day; but why did you avoid me, 
dearest? why did you turn from me, when I 
could not live but in your presence? and every 
cold word was a dagger in my heart ?” 

“Oh! I could not help it,” cried Ella, hiding 
her face in his bosom. “I wanted so much to 
be with you always, and yet—and yet—I did not 
like to—” 

What Stanley said, I know not, for I only canght 
the word “angel,” and the more expressive 
silence that followed; but that the explanation 
was perfectly satisfactory, I could not doubt, for I 
never saw any human being look so completely 
overflowing with happiness, as my noble friend 
did at that moment. 

“ And Leicester,” I cried at length, as I remem- 
bered the suspicious-looking little notes, and the 
many mysterious walks. 

“Oh, dear Aunt,” said Ella, with a little silvery 
laugh, “Charles is engaged to Miss St. Albans, 
but as they are both so young, her mother wishes 
it to be kept secret for the present. That little 
note was from her—it was so sweet—I'm sure 
we shall love her very much.” 

Here then was the mystery most naturally 
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explained; and my romance had crumbled to 
dust, nay, vanished like the air of which it was 
formed; but behold two, and much more pro- 
mising ones, had arisen in its place; and I was 
quite contented, as I glanced at the sofa, to con- 
fess my own short-sightedness, and acknowledge 
that Nature worked through the heart and not 
the head. But that rogue Charles! I was deter- 
mined he should pay me for his impertinent 
secret, and his demure quizzing. At that moment 
I saw him enter the gate, and hastening to meet 
him, I saluted him with the venerable title of 
Stephenson, and hoped his fair victim would 
change her mind and enter a convent. 

He laughed. “ Aha, I see that wicked Ella has 
betrayed me; but, dear Aunt, 1 am come to ask 
a favour. Lady St. Albans is longing to make 
your acquaintance, and Lucy has quite fallen in 
love with Ella; will you not gratify me by call- 
ing upon them? indeed, I cannot be perfectly 
happy, till you know and love my sweet, beau- 
tiful bride.” 

I was pleased and touched by the affection of 
my young friend. I hastened to make the agree- 
able visit alone—alone, for when I maliciously 
begged Ella to accompany me, she blushed and 
begged, “ Ah, not to-day, dear Aunt!” and Stanley, 
as he clasped the little precious hand in his, 
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glanced at me with a mischievous happy eye, 
which seemed to say, “ False prophetess! the 
divinity has stooped to bless, and not to destroy.” 

I found the sweet Lucy all that I could have 
hoped for; I took her to my heart at once, and 
persuaded her to accompany me to my home, in 
a pleasant sunset stroll. Oh, what a happy party 
gathered in the verandah that evening! The 
sun could not sink more majestically than he did 
the night before; the water could not look more 
mirror-like, nor the blue distant hills more ethe- 
realized ; but how changed the eyes that looked 
upon them—the hearts how blissful! how har- 
monious with glowing, rejoicing nature! 

Stanley lingered late that night; star after star 
rose above the horizon and twinkled in the pure 
water, yet still he stayed; and when he had 
actually departed, he returned once more to clasp 
Ella to his heart, with a fervent, “ God bless you! 
my darling, my own heart's love !” 

So ended that important day; and as I sat at 
my window, musing with gentle Night, my heart 
bounded at the happy future of my loved friends, 
sweet Lucy and the brave Leicester, my noble 
Stanley and Ella, my bright fairy, my gleesome 
bounding child, with her ever-sparkling eye, and 
her ever-ringing laugh—for is she not a part of 








Nature? and Nature never can grow old! 


THE WEST WIND. 


BY MRS. GENT. 


[The New Zealanders have a legend that their Great Spirit, Mawe, holds all the winds but the west wind in his 


hands, or places them in caves, that they may not blow. 


He could neither catch the west wind, nor discover its 


cave. When the westerly breeze dies away, they suppose that Mawe has nearly overtaken it, and that it has 
hidden itself in its éave tll he has passed. When the north, south, and east winds blow, they suppose that he has 
let them loose to punish the world, or to ride upon their wings in search of the westerly breeze.]} 


“ Ho, ho! ho, ho! I shall have ye, though, 

When I've breasted yon barrier of Alpine snow. 

Lend me thy wings, thou northern blast ; 

I'll follow the traitor, and bind him fast!” 

So onward he sped, as the West Wind fled, 

And dashed o’er the icebergs that sparkled 
ahead, 


Away, away o’er the Northern Sea 

The spirit is chasing right merrily! 

He sinks a bark in his mad career, 

Whistling wild shrieks o’er the seaman’s bier. 
On !—on !—with a wildering yell, 

He seizes the waves as they rise and swell, 
Dashing about him their foam and spray 

In maddening glee, as he bounds away. 

But ‘tis all in vain; for the West Wind creeps 
To its cave, where the dainty mermaid sleeps ; 
And there, in the ocean’s mysterious cells, 
Sleeps to the music of siren shells. 


Hark! the spirit is up again in wrath! 

On the fierce East Wind he rides; 

He speeds his way through the forest lone; 
Hark! how the old trees crash and groan, 
As he sweeps them from his path! 

Away, for a thousand leagues and more, 
Where the prairie-monsters ramp and roar ; 





| Away! away! ’tis a gallant chase, 

| Though death and destruction are in the race. 
| But the race is vain; for again the West 

_Is softly fanning himself to rest, 

| And chanting a melody strange and low 

| To the gurgling waves, as they ebb and flow. 


| A soft and brooding stillness lay, 

As the baffled spirit fled away ; 

| Calm,—calm,—gently gliding,— 

| Ocean’s waves to peace subsiding, 
Searcely murmuring as they reach 

And kiss the smooth and sandy beach, 
Then, lingering there a little space, 

| Shrink coyly back from Earth’s embrace. 


Hurrah! upon Lybia’s parchéd plain 

He has seized on the South, and he mounts again ; 
Hot his breath as he strides o’er the sandy wave, 
And the wanderers dooms to a desert-grave ; 
And pestilence follows, and plagues arise, 

As he glares o’er the cities with scorching eyes. 
But vainly he grasps at the gentle West, 

Who, trembling, has shrunk to his balmy rest, 
Lulled to sleep by the ripples, that laughingly meet 
And break into song as they curl at his feet, 
Caressing them fondly, with kiss and with sigh, 

! Then murmur a farewell, and fade—and die. 






































BAMBOCHE. 


THE VIOLIN PAINTER, 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


“Tl y a dans tous ses tableaux je ne sais quel joyeux air de violon qui vous égaye doucement. On sait qu'il avait 
Vhabitude, comme Brackemburg, de se jouer un air avant de se mettre 4 lceuvre. Son violon ne le quittait pas 
Pour se reposer de peindre, il jouait du violon; pour se remettre en verve, il en jouait encore.” 


Tue good artist, Nicholas Poussin, had laboured 
long and patiently over his exquisite painting of 
“ Arcadia,” at his house in Rome, near Trinita 
della Monte. Line by line, shade by shade, it 
approached perfection. But day by day these 
efforts became rarer. It was only in the ever 
varying intercourse with men that he could sus- 
tain his inspiration: and of late the society of the 
artists and scholars who were wont at stated 
hours to surround him, had become monotonous 
and wearisome. 

“ Pardieu!” he exclaimed one evening, wea- 
riedly leaning back and throwing aside his brush. 
“This is becoming insupportable. The sketch, 
the outline, the body—is indeed mine! But the 
soul, the colour, the life—whence shall I derive 
it?” . 

His reveries were broken by the distant music 
of a violin, which was quaintly, but wonderfully 
played. At times it seemed approaching the 
house, and would sound forth with a saucy fami- 
liarity, as if its invisible bearer was about to 
enter with a triumphal march, and then would 
suddenly retreat with a hurry-skurry, discordant 
vibration, as if the dogs had been set loose on it. 
Far in the distance it indulged in a plaintive 
wail, and ere long would suddenly be heard 
almost under the window, quivering and starting 
as if the musician were in his soul reeling with 
laughter, and at times bolting forth the queerest 
scraps of Flemish and Italian drinking songs, 
which reminded one of nothing so much as the 
intoxication of a Kermesse, and induced a suspi- 
cion that the inspiration of this wild musician 
was derived from a Bacchic source. 

“Tt is strange,” thought Poussin; “this is the 
third evening that this goblin fiddle has been heard 
around the house: and yet no one, that I can 
learn, has seen the performer. Better music 
heard I never; stranger music, noman. It must 
be that the odd fellow, since he answers none of 
the servants, desires speech with me alone. Let 
us try!” 

With these words he advanced to the open 
casement, and stepping forth upon the terrace, 
cried with a loud voice: 


“ Devil—apPEAR !” 


Scarcely had he uttered these words, ere there 
scrambled or almost tumbled down upon the 
terrace; from an overhanging tree, a form, which 
half induced Poussin to believe that the invoca- 
tion uttered in jest, had been responded to in 
earnest. An odd little humpbacked man, clad in 
Flemish hose and doublet, stood before him, 
eyeing him with a fierce glance from over an 


enormous pair of “matador” mustachios, and be- | 





Bamsocus. A Houssaye, Hist. dela Peinture Flamande. 


neath a “ feutre 2 plumet,” whose bellicose position 
added nota little to the ruffling, swaggering aspect 
of the owner. 

“And who art thou, friend?’ asked, in his 
mildest tones, Poussin. 


“T am Bamsocue!” replied, with queer gra- 
vity, the little man, twisting up his moustache. 
“ Bamboche the Great !—Bamboche the Illustrious, 
—the Fiddling—tTHe Nosir,— THE -FIGHT- 
ING!” 

And drawing his bow in accompaniment over 
the violin, he sung, in a loud, wild scream, 


“ BaM—BO—OCHE !”” 


“And wilt thou play me again some of those 
sweet airs which I heard yesterday evening %” 
inquired Poussin. 

“Tt was for that I came,” cried Bamboche. 
“Thou hast waited for me, and knew it not. 
But I knew it—ha! ha! ha!—the work could not 
go on without little Bamboche,—little devil Bam- 
boche——mad little Bamboche !” 

And with these flattering expressions, the 
violinist entered the atelier, and, crowing and 
cluttering like a chicken, began to look around. 
At times, flapping his arms like wings, he would 
stand on one leg, absorbed in admiration, before 
a painting. A stuffed cat in a corner attracted 
him wonderfully; so much, indeed, that he 
treated her to a short but remarkably well-im- 
provised serenade on the violin, accompanied 
with violent vocal mewings and feline spittings, 
nodding and winking oddly betimes to Poussin, 
in a manner intimating his perfect familiarity 
with the nature and nocturnal habits of this 
animal. Then, seizing a portfolio, he would 
shuffle out the engravings and sketches with in- 
credible quickness, moving his arms, meanwhile, 
like the fore-legs of a turnspit cur when running 
rapidly; yelping and barking with delight as 
each met his eye. 

“ The crazy rogue is evidently fond of pictures,” 
thought Poussin. “Hey, Signor Bamboccio!— 
dost thou know aught of Art? Canst thou paint?” 

“Yea,” replied Bamboche, drawing from his 
violin a long note, which of itself sounded won- 
derfully like an affirmative. “ Yea, for the soul 
is mine, and, consequently, I can develope pic- 
torially and plastically that which is acoustically 
and musically conceived. Music is the mamma 
of all pictures. The chant of the blessed angels 
mingled with the sweet, voluptuous voice of a 
white-throated beauty, and became incarnate in 
a picture of Raphael. But little Bamboche saw 
it this morning, and knew every note of the tune, 
and played it off at sight. But I missed two bars 
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in the Virgin’s blue drapery, and found after- 
wards that a hole had been sewed up in the 
canvass, and some fool had painted it sadly over. 
Bravo! bravo, Bamboche !” 

Upon this he seized the palette and brushes of 
Poussin, and, placing a clean canvass on an 
easel, drew up, and said, proudly, 

“ Now I will fiddle you a picture!” 

And with this, seizing his violin, he ran con- 
fusedly over several symphonies, as if seeking a 
subject. At last he appeared to have struck the 
key ; for, assuming an irresistibly droll attitude, 
and winking and shrugging as if intoxicated, he 
half sung, half played, a ribald old Flemish street- 
song. 


“A priest went strolling through the land ; 
Hey !—’twas in the May! 
He caught a young nun by the hand.. 
Hey !—’twas in the May, they say, 
Hey !— twas in the May!” 


At times, grasping the chalk, he would sketch 
the figure of a jovial Capuchin, wickedly pressing 
the little hand of a pretty nun. In the back- 
ground, but near the figures, appeared the outline 
of an old monastery, while about were scattered 
fragments of ruins. Whenever he paused, or 
appeared at a loss, he would seize the violin, 
and with a few bars readily revive the design as 
it grew dim in his mind. Soon he began, with 
light and hasty touches, to colour the sketch. 
Now he played more frequently and delicately, 
introducing the quaintest variations on the ori- 
ginal air as he shaded the countenances. And, 
more than once, his touches corresponded so 
evidently and strikingly with the notes preceding 
them, that Poussin, who was gifted with a good 
ear, as Well as a quick appreciation of mathema- 
tical proportion, could not resist a rapidly-increas- 
ing impression that the painting was a literal 
transcript of the music. As he gazed, the strange 
feeling grew upon him, that, by any one who 
had once mastered this language of musical and 
optical harmony, the picture, with all its varia- 
tions, might be as readily played back again on 
the violin, as it was now painted from its music. 

“T have heard,” thought he, “that if sand be 
laid lightly and sparely on a thin sheet of glass, 
the vibration of a lute or violin will cause it to 
fly hither and thither, yet ever arranging itself at 
every perfect note into a symmetrical and beauti- 
ful form. How strange it seemeth! What if 
that which to us unthinking mortals appeareth 
so wild, fantastic, and evanescent—the music of 
the wind-harp, or the soft sad wail of the evening 
breeze—should be capable of impressing its form 
and corresponding image on the material? Truly 
there be men, yea, and poets too,on whose souls, 
as on the unconscious glass, Nature by her music 
doth quaintly and sweetly shape from a few 
sands of learning, the most delicate and dainty 
devices. Of such a texture must be the soul of 
this wild one who thus sports with the deep 
mysteries of Art. And thus I feel that all things 
mirror each other, and that all are reflected and 
made permanent in One, 


“*For over the green world, far and wide, 
By the foaming sea—on the mountain side ; 
Where in soul or in form a thought hath been, 
A spirit immortal in God is seen.’ ” 


“ And thus, Signor Poussin,” exclaimed Bam- 
boche, “I have set forth to you the musical sig- 








natura rerum of which I, the moustachioed, am a 
pictorial apostle. Nor in pictures alone do I thus 
translate,—having written off and played the 
entire Cathedral of Milan in E minor! And 
faces !—oh, faces!—I have set the face of the gray 
horseman,-—the lying gray horseman,—the foolish 
gray horseman,—Wouvermanns,—to music; and, 
as I expected, it was a most scurvy ballad—a 
filthy tune, not fit for the sweeps!” 

“ But,” he continued, after a pause, “it was not 
for this that I came. No! it was to play a soft 
and gentle air,—a sweet air of ancient Arcady. 
For thy picture must be finished, and will be 
finished, and go forth to the world, the fairest, 
gentlest portrayal of the old sylvan time that 
man hath ever beheld. ‘Er in ArcapIA EGO — 
Bamboche is a great fiddler ;—his notes are pence, 
and he gives them away in charity.” 

With this, the little man, motioning his host to 
a seat, began on his instrument a series of gentle, 
half-melancholy airs, which awoke in the mind 
of Poussin an ecstasy of inspiration. Softer and 
softer they died away, and awoke again in 
merry, dancing measures, which still bore the 
impress of sadness, as if Memory were recalling 
the pleasant hours of youth. A wild transition, 
and his soul was with the good and kind, long 
passed away. From distant mountain and shady 
shore came, borne on the wings of the night- 
wind, the sad burden:—* We return no more. 
We have lived and loved, and our life was beau- 
tiful. We, too, were once dwellers in sunny 
Areadie.” And as the sounds grew ever sadder 
and sweeter, Poussin, the great artist, buried his 
face in his hands, and gave way to a flood of 
tears. Still sadder and softer grew the strains,— 
softer,—softer,—and died away. 

When Poussin raised his head, the strange, 
wild visiter had disappeared. But the spirit of 
music and artistic inspiration seemed even yet 
to linger, like a dying perfume, in the apayment. 

“And now,” exclaimed Poussin, “thanks to 
thee, wild musician, I can finish my Arcady in 
the spirit in which it was first conceived !"* 





* “The Flemish and Dutch artists,” says DARGENVILLE, 
* who resided in Rome at the end of the sixteenth century, 
had formed a society, admitting no members of any other 
nation. The meetings of this strange Academy of Art 
were held—not in a temple—butin atavern. Nothing 
could be imagined more singular than the ceremonies 
which accompanied their receptions, which in many 
respects recalled the Bacchic rites and orgies. Disguised 
as druids or satyrs, but with bed coverings for cloaks, 
they indulged in the wildest and most extravagant buf- 
foonery, at the conclusion of which a soubriquet was be- 
stowed upon the newly initiated, which he was obliged 
to add to his proper name.” 

It was in this wild fraternity that PETER vAN LAar had 
received the nom de guerre Bamsoccio or Bamboche ; 
“on account,” says Kugler, “of his singularly deformed 
figure ;” and under which, according to Arséne Houssaye, 
“his own name has almost entirely disappeared.” Nature, 
which had denied comeliness to his body, could not detract 
from@is joyous, cheerful disposition, or withhold from him 
the genius which enabled him to give his name to, and 
found a new school and style of painting. For it was 
from him that the Italians and French derived the name 
of Bambochade, which serves even at the present day to 
indicate those small Flemish pictures, representing views 
of familiar life. Nor was he less gifted in portraying 
hunting and robber scenes, fairs, sea pieces, and caval- 
cades, in which latter he far surpassed his rival, Wou- 
vermanns, “since his style was larger and more becoming 
a true artist.” 

Grieved at the death of his two younger brothers, who 
were murdered in Italy, and discouraged at finding the 
works of his rival, Wouvermanns, preferred to his own, 
this wild artist is said to have put an end to his eccentric 
life, by leaping into a pit. 
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In setting our stakes upon the broad and 
hitherto unoccupied territory of Unpublished Lite- 
rature, we console ourselves for the hardships to 
be undergone in making “ improvements” in this 
untravelled wilderness, by a prospective view of 
the honours we shall one day receive for ven- 
turing to be the pioneer of a region which, we 
are persuaded, does contain gold-mines and coal- 
beds, as well as deserts and stagnant ponds and 
marshes. Looking from a summit over the length 
and breadth of the district which we are about 
to occupy, we are not a little startled at the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking ; and, not being backed 
by such patrons as encouraged the explorations 
of Columbus, and Balboa, and Captain Ross, 
have fears that our fate will be more like that of 
the unfortunate gentlemen who have died of 
fevers, starvation, and violence, while seeking 
the head waters of the Niger, than of the fortu- 
nate gentlemen who have received medals and 
degrees for their contributions to the sum of geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

Our field is a broad one, we say. Let us at 
present confine our attention to a single depart- 
ment of this Terra Incognita of Literature. We 
have upon our table sundry magazines in manu- 
script. We would have given their titles at the 
head of this article, as they do in the Quarterlies, 
but we feared that we would be kidnapped by 
the Editor of the North American Review if we 
made this disclosure of our ability to write critiques, 
and chained to the quill as a reviewer of treatises 


on Political Economy and Mechanics. These | 
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“GURTH.” 


a fair way to find the channel, when he is led to 
the recognition of such facts as these, and to the 
conclusions which inevitably follow. The nation 
expresses its ideas by dailies and weeklies; and 
any utterance of its sentiments otherwise than 
through columns, and paragraphs, and advertise- 
ments, must be unsatisfactory and incomplete. 
Real estate on Parnassus has depreciated in 
value, and water privileges at Helicon, are not 
worth their weight in South American bonds. 
But suppose for a moment that the old Olympic 
government were to be restored in the nine- 
teenth century, and that the American people 
could be induced to tolerate this “relic of the 
feudal system” (as the opposition press would 
probably style it), upon the conditions that the 
heirs of Saturn would legislate in a constitutional 
manner; that the Dii Minores, or Lower House, 
should originate all money bills; and that Jupiter 
would transmit an annual message, containing 
plenty of statistics, to his “constituents:’ who 
doubts that our fellow-citizens would insist upon 
the incorporation into the revised constitution, of 
a section providing for the election and salary of 
an additional Muse,—to wit, the Muse Editorial, 
—the Muse of Newspapers,—inky Typographia ¢ 
The superintendence of the Bureau of Criticism 
might with propriety be added to her duties. 
We apprehend that this might be necessary, in 
order to insure respectful treatment to the par- 
venu from her historic and poetic sisters. If Clio, 
then, was uncivil, our American Muse could 
abuse her style and contradict her facts; if Cal- 


MS.»magazines are specimens of a large class. | liope was lofty, the slighted sister could dissect 


Here are their titles. 


1. The Eagle of Genius. An Academical 
Magazine, dedicated to the promotion of Litera- 
ture, Science, Poetry, and Prose. 

2. The Comet, for 1844, 
Magazine. 

3. The Telegraph. A Journal of Phun, Phi- 
losophy, and the Phine Arts. 1849. 

4, The Blossom of Hope. 


A High School 


Before we proceed to a notice of unpublished 
magazine literature, allow us a word on unpub- 
lished journalism. The London Times discovers 
in the American mind a genius for journaliz- 
ing, and refers, as an indication of the national 
aptitude for the production of newspapers, 
to the various journals, “conducted with more 
than ordinary ability,’ which were wafted by 
the winds from the tented streets of Sarf Fran- 
cisco to China, Europe, and the Atlantic States, 
as soon as the footprints of the “Universal Na- 
tion” were fairly visible on the sands of Cali- 
fornia, and while the grizzly bear might get break- 
fast upon the imprudent compositor within a 
pistol-shot of his form, or the wild herdsman 
lasso his bullock under the editor’s window. 


The editor of “The Times,” although unani- 
mously voted to be “ behind the light-house” on 
many topics connected with the westward_pro- 
gress of the Star of Empire, is unquestionably in 





her metaphors and ridicule her machinery; if 
Melpomene was impertinent, she might find her 
heroines assailed for termagants, and her heroes 
hooted for ranting blackguards. The tourist 
seeking the haunt of the Editorial Muse would 
be ushered into the office of the “Olympus Tri- 
bune,”—a journal of Jiberal politics, and a per- 
petual thorn in the side of that high old Tory, 
the thunder-loving Jove. There she sits, the 
patroness of pressmen and printers’ devils, with 
shears in hand and pen in mouth, preparing the 
morning paper which is to bring dismay to the 
government, encouragement to the radicals who 
plot chartism and democracy in Tartarus, and 
hope to the gigantic prisoners of state who groan 
upon the cliffs of Caucasus and under the rocks 
of Etna. As Pluto has his Cerberus, Juno her 
Iris, and Venus her Cupid, so has Typographia 
her pet,—an ugly little imp, black as a kettle, fed 
upon rations of printer’s ink and type-metal, and 
who is hight Diabolus. As we look in the office 
of this fair divinity, the operator of the celestial 
telegraph brings a despatch. What is it? Mr. 
Battleaxe, the Iowa Editor, has exhausted his 
ideas; the compositor clamours for “ copy,” and, 
in despair, he has burned an armful of exchanges 
on the shrine, and breathed a petition to the 
patroness of editors. As the soft bosom of Thetis 
swelled with pity when the complaint of Achilles 
was heard in the blue caves of ocean, so does 
the sympathetic Muse commiserate the perplexity 
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of her son. Swiftly does smutty Diabolus cleave 
the air. Iris shrinks from his path, lest the imp 
touch her with his inky fingers, and Battleaxe, 
sitting in expectancy, hails the emissary; and, in 
a week, his “able and lucid” leader on the 
Fugitive Slave Bill is the subject of comment in 
the Eastern cities, and the editor himself has the 
happiness of being held up to the gaze of the 
world as a scholar and patriot on the one hand, 
and as a tool and prostitute on the other; and 
entertains hopes of becoming sometime a Post- 
master. 

The genius for journalizing sometimes appears 
in young Americans at early years, and under 
rather discouraging circumstances. A young 
friend of ours commenced his connexion with the 
press, at the age of twelve years, by becoming 
the editor and publisher of the “Weekly Sun,” a 
manuscript journal about two inches square, and 
dedicated to the dispersion of news and the pro- 
motion of political discontent, in a school of boys 
numbering some twenty or thirty heads. This 
unfortunate gazette lived the life of a socialist 
newspaper in Berlin. The master of the institu- 
tion maintained police regulations of an extremely 
despotic complexion, and established, moreover, 
a censorship of literature. Deviation from the 
literary models which were prescribed for imita- 
tion, was as fatal an offence as non-conformity in 
King James’s time. The Weekly Sun, in conse- 
quence, was published and circulated in secrecy. 
The teacher very sensibly thought that the tolera- 
tion of a newspaper under the irresponsible and 
unregulated control of a young radical, who might 
inflame the mob by insurrectionary appeals, sug- 
gested by the arbitrary torture of the three urchins 
who stole the “gad,” and by seditious articles 
concerning “the late oppressive enactments about 
spelling,” or touching the unwarrantable imprison- 
ment of the class in parsing, for making nonsense 
of a passage in Young’s Night Thoughts, would 
be a direct encouragement of rebellion. By and 
by the young rascals might be asking him for a 
constitution and the privilege of habeas corpus: 
there might be barricades, and the cry of a la 
lanterne! Under such a state of feeling at the 
seat of government, the “ Sun” met with various 
discouragements, but the perseverance of the 
proprietor and the popularity of his sheet were 
significant indications of the nascent faculties and 
tastes of the young subscribers. 

This is a single instance of precocious journaliz- 
ing, but we suspect that more curiosities of un- 
published literature of this class are in the pos- 
session of the teachers who have had the training 
of the “universal” urchins for the last twenty 
years. “In the possession of the teachers,” we 
say ; it might be curious to know how these bits 
of newspapers fell into such hands ; but to explain, 
would lead us astray into the discussion of cer- 
tain abstract rights which do not directly pertain 
to the subject of which we are treating. The 
boys of this continent, however, would probably 
thank us to inquire, on their behalf, whether they 
have no Magna Charta,no Billof Rights? Every 
right-minded man will admit that they are en- 
titled to these muniments of liberty, and that 
every boy’s desk should be his castle; but these 
doctrines do not meet with favour at the Normal 
schools. Boys, theoretically, may have rights, 
but practically they have little good of them. 
Their desks are plundered, and themselves re- 





quired to give excessive bail on the most frivolous 
pretences. One good thing, however, which 
results from these predatory incursions which 
teachers sometimes make upon the premises of 
their pupils, is the discovery of such unique 
luminaries of literature as the Weekly Sun; and 
if a general disgorging of plunder were to take 
place among the instructors of youth between 
Cape Cod and the Mississippi, we doubt not that 
quite a curious collection of Lilliputian gazettes 
might be picked out of the motley heap of trinkets 
and engines which have at various times fallen 
into the hands of the educators of America. 

To pass from this to the topic on which we 
proposed to discourse briefly at present, and which 
was suggested by the MS. periodicals, whose 
titles were above quoted, we introduce to the 
Senators and high functionaries of the Republic 
of Letters, the wnpublished magazine-literature of 
the United States of America, and ask for its 
annexation to the prosperous states over which 
they preside. In most of the academies and 
grammar schools of the northern and northeastern 
parts of the United States, and for aught we know 
in all parts of the Union, one or more magazines 
are sustained by the pupils, which are read 
before the faculty and all the students, at the 
weekly rhetorical exercises. These constitute an 
important branch of our unpublished literature. 
We cannot say that there is discernible in them 
any particular genius for the production of the 
fabrics which greet our eyes in the pages of 
Blackwood and Fraser, nor further do we recognise 
in them a genuine utterance of the juvenile mind 
of America. The writings of schoolboys are sel- 
dom reliable exponents of their minds. ° They 
get very early an idea of the dignity of literature, 
and nothing short of dignity in composition will 
thenceforth content them. The American boy is 
a curious fellow. He is something of a Greek, 
something of a Roman, something of an Arab, 
and something of a Goth. He is a Scythian at 
snowballs, a sea-king on a horse-pond, an Arclhii- 
medes at mechanics, and a Yankee in the “con- 
duct of the understanding.” But when he is 
required to produce a given quantity of literature, 
it must be confessed that his many-sided genius 
fails him, and that the fabric which he weaves, 
is of substantially the same texture as that which 
young grammarians have woven with pain and 
perplexity, since the beginning of time. Some 
teachers encourage in their pupils an expression 
of the feelings of their boyish life, and others 
require an expression of the feelings of anchorites 
and sages. Some will smile favourably at narra- 
tives of boyish forays, of travels in the hills, of 
Waterloos of snow ; others insist that their pupils 
shall be Dr. Johnsons at ten, and Ciceros at 
twelve, and recommend, as exercises for boys of 
thirteen, vindications of General Washington, as 
if people believed him to be a thief, and invec- 
tives against Nero, as if there was danger that he 
would get into the calendar of saints. Observe 
the titles of the magazines sustained by sturdy, 
scuffling, headlong youngsters, who are very 
Vandals out of doors, and soaring Euphuists at 
the desk—* The Eagle of Genius,” the “ Blossom 
of Hope.” 





Sometimes, however, a genuine specimen of 
| the American mind turns up amongst these high- 
| keyed periodicals. The third magazine in the 
list which is to be seen above was a tolerably 
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genuine affair, and manifested, in its own way, 
a respectable degree of editorial genius in its 
conductors. The boy who projected it, having 
secured a corps of contributors and artists (for 
the magazine was to be an illustrated one), 
applied to us fora name. We suggested various 
ones, allegorical and sentimental, according to the 
fashion which prevailed in the institution where 
the new periodical was to appear. The answer 
was characteristic. “I don't like these: give me 
something that will go.” We thereupon pro- 
posed the title of “ The Telegraph,” and, as the 
maximum of speed of which the world had then 
heard had been attained on the wires, the pro- 
posal met with favour. If there ever was a 
“ fast’ magazine in the Republic of Letters, that 
same Telegraph was it. It seemed to blend the 
excellencies of the locomotive with those of the 
magnetic current, and, consequently, achieved in 
literature that exploit which philosophers have 
in vain attempted in science. To speak meta- 
phorically, it carried a “cow-catcher” in front of 
the engine, and shoved every antagonist off the 
track. There were several serious collisions, as 
might have been expected when such a headlong 
monster went plunging through the peaceful 
meadows where such flowers as the “ Blossom 
of Hope” bloomed. The latter magazine soon 
fell afoul of the new “ machine,” and was very 
badly handled. Its editor, having presumptu- 
ously provoked a quarrel with the new periodi- 
cal, and planted several blows which were sup- 
posed to be decisive, the editor of “The Tele- 
graph” retorted by a vision. He went to the 
Temple of Fame, where, on presenting his card, 
he was received with the utmost respect. His 
hat was hung on a peg between the helmet of 
Julius Cesar and the bonnet of William Wallace ; 
and, out of compliment to his distinguished 
merit, a suite of rooms was assigned to him in 
the belfry, high and dry above Shakspeare. On 
inquiring of the barkeeper for the editor of the 
“ Blossom of Hope,” whose name he observed on 
the register, that functionary summoned a porter, 
who conducted him to the apartment of the gen- 
tleman for whom he inquired, which was “in 
the turnip cellar, with the rest of the turnips.” We 
believe that it was not necessary after this for 


the editor of the Telegraph to have any more 
visions. 
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The extravagant fun which boys love ran riot 
in those columns. Some of the tales, though not 
of the politest kind of romance, were yet exqui- 
sitely characteristic. For instance: we observe, 
in the communications of a correspondent who 
wrote “ Letters from All Out-Doors” (which spa- 
cious field comprised of course the moon and 
stars), a little incident which can only be appre- 
ciated by those who are familiar with some cus- 
toms in country villages. The tourist was writing 
from the planet Mercury, and says: “I attended 
Missionary Concert on Sunday evening. Mer- 
cury himself was there. He was a very affable 
old gentleman; and after meeting was out, I went 
home with his daughter.” That is, he escorted her 
from the church-door to the gate of her home,— 
an exploit of gallantry which can be compared 
only to the presumption of some nameless knight 
errant riding into the arena of Byzantium and 
kissing the heiress of the East under the nose of 
her imperial father. He afterwards became 
well acquainted with Mercury, and found him to 
be “a man of a good deal of information.” (!) The 
joint partnership between “ Phun, Philosophy, and 
the Phine Arts,’ which was announced in the 
prospectus, made rather an incongruous alliance. 
Philosophy was clearly the junior partner of the 
firm; but between the other two members it 
would be hard to say which held the seniority. 
The illustrations were decidedly Dantesque, and 
consisted of frontispieces sketched with the pen, 
allegorical in design, daring in conception, and 
adventurous in perspective. Connoisseurs were 
not a little horrified ; but there was no mistaking 
the design of the artist, who seemed to be one of 
those geniuses who are satisfied with conception 
and expression, and leave execution and details 
for mechanics. The main feature of these etch- 
ings is generally an interminable line of posts, 
supporting a single wire, on which a train of 
wheelbarrows is rushing to a temple above the 
clouds. The forward barrow has its smoke-pipe 
and machinery, and drags, in the passenger cars, 
the contributors of the magazine up to the Depét 
of Fame. This design is variously treated, and 
presented at a novel point of view in each issue. 
Various adjuncts of scenery and character are 
thrown in, and many highly tragic catastrophes 
are to be witnessed before the train reaches its 
arabesque terminus among the clouds. 


THE BRIDAL. 


BY FLORENCE WILDE. 


DIMLY streams the morning sunlight 
Through the old church window-panes, 
And its warm and mellowed radiance 
In the hallowed chancel reigns. 


Lying on the mosaic pavement, 
Creeping up the aisles to hide, 

On the priest the light is falling, 
On the lover, or the bride. 


Echoing through the listening silence, 
Solemn words are spoken there; 





And responses, low and trembling, 
Float upon the dreamy air. 


Closely clasped, those yielding fingers, 
Pressed those lips, as ne’er before, 
Mingled in eternal union, 
Hearts that dream of pain no more. 


Radiantly the mild Madonna 
Smiles on bridegroom and on bride; 
And like souls just entering heaven, 
From the sunlit fane they glide. 





PARIS BROUGHT HOME TO AMERICANS. 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


THE superior dampness—for it is a superiority 
—of the European climate has a fine effect on 
the people, but a bad one on their architecture, 
which gets rusty in a very little time. The 
sides of the grand Cathedral at Milan, though it 
is built of white marble, are as black as a sweep 
on duty. So, too, St. Sulpice, which we are now 
standing before, has a soiled, beau-nasty sort of a 
look. St. Sulpice is a towering person. She 
has two towers; but, what with her want of 
tidiness, and another, that she is surrounded by 
stacks of houses, without a dash of green, she 
cuts a bad figure. “God made the country, man 
the town,” is a saying here only applicable to 
Old Paris, though applicable to all the yardstick, 
cent.-per-cent., Anglo-Dutch, Puritanic abortions 
of our American cities. A child two years old, 
with a slate and pencil, could plan Philadelphia: 
and New York is about its equal, as well as the 
towns of the West, which are copies of these 
original frights. Patriotism is a nice thing; and 
its chief merit with a traveller is to find fault 
with the short-comings of his native land; other- 
wise, if he cannot suggest improvements, he had 
better stay athome. If I should use the tomahawk 
and scalping-knife in attacking the radical defects 
of our cities, while describing the peculiarities of 
Paris, the reader must not be surprised. For 
what is the use of insipid puffs? Sufficient oil 
has been rubbed into the plumage of the American 
eagle: the feathers should now be ruffled. 

The origin of St. Sulpice was a queer affair. 
The funds were raised by a lottery. Christianity 
reared on gambling is a specialité worthy of the 
reign of Louis XV., hero of the Parc aux cerfs, 
with Madame Dubarri for quasi prime-minister. 
France jas ever been the home of lotteries. Just 
in proportion as there are impediments in the 
way of honest labour, do lotteries flourish. Hence 
the bubble of the Rue Quincampoix. Hence, too, 
the Art-Lotteries of France at this moment, 
though prizes in coin or notes are legally inter- 
dicted. Hence, too, the sublimated juggle of the 
Lottery of the Ingots of Gold, to take out young 
men to California ;—seven million tickets at a 
franc each; expenses and prizes so managed as 
to promise five million of profits to the excellent 
projectors. Napoleon, “the man of destiny,” (as 
if every tinker or knife-grinder was not equally 
a man of destiny!) based his career on a gaming- 
table lottery. His outfit for his Italian campaign 
was raised at Frascati’s, his ragamuffin attire not 
permitting him to take the place of generalissimo, 
and the Directory being too poor to give him an 
order ona tailor. What a beginning for such a life! 

But we left St. Sulpice standing in the cold, 
and not over clean. The architecture of this 
church is sufficiently varied. It comprises the 
Doric, Tonic, Corinthian, and Composite. The 
portico is supported by Doric columns; over this 
is an Ionic gallery and colonnade. The length 
of the building is 432 feet, its breadth 174, and 
its height 79 feet. The shape is cruciform. On 
the towers, which are 210 feet high, are the old- 
fashioned telegraphs. They look like the chief 





ingredient of a rebus, or a gigantic spider squirm- 
ing under the influence of impalement. As these 
wooden sign-makers are working aloft, perhaps 
they are informing the prefect of some distant 
department that it must be put in a state of siege, 
or that a police-descent has been made into the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and a grand haul effected. 
We have entered the church. The roof excites 
our admiration; it is vaulted, and beautifully 
worked. The pulpit is ornamented with figures 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity. In it, declaiming, 
is a young priest. A patch of his skull appears, 
the hair being shaven; and to him this is a 
crown of glory. This young devotee has studied 
at the Seminary of St. Sulpice,—a building which 
adjoins the church. He has rigidly examined 
one side; and on that he is eloquent. He runs 
his voice up the scale, and snaps off at an imter- 
rogatory. He pauses, and answers it, with solemn 
triumph, at an octave below. What a jolly thing 
is a pulpit interrogatory !—nobody answers but 
the interrogator, and he is sure to be right. 

A young Seminarian interests me. He is 
pluming his wings fora flight to heaven. He knows 
no home. No perspective of a hearth, illuming the 
face of wife and children, is his. He is devoted to 
the Sainte Viérge. So long has he meditated on 
this, that he has had a mysterious vision. The 
overcharged imagination paints on the brain what 
it wills. Miracles come at its bidding. Soour young 
Seminarian has beheld in his ecstasy the object 
of his adoration. ‘To him that is such a fact, that 
it falls in with the exact sciences. All his studies 
have shut out Progress. Rome, to him, is the 
dazzling pivot of the world, and the Bourbons 
are yet kings of France. His literature is The 
Fathers; if he see a newspaper, it is the Univers ; 
he believes that Mazzini is an ogre, and perhaps 
the United States are somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brazil. An amazing ignorance of 
foreign geography pervades France ; so our Semi- 
narian is not singular. He has been to Rheims, 
near Paris, and there seen in the cathedral the 
heavenly sanction given to Legitimacy. There 
is the sacred oil-flask which a dove brought 
from heaven, to grease the retreating foreheads 
of the Bourbons. There is the splendid new 
historical picture representing this most notable 
fact in the annals of ornithology and pomatum. 
But the more they were greased the worse they 
got, until the head of Charles III. of Spain seems 
a cross between a hog and a baboon. I have in 
my hands a splendidly-executed medal of that 
individual. Democracy has no such breed among 
its “sovereigns.” If there be one more of the 
same kind left, Barnum should bag him for a 
show. One thing distresses me: it is whether 
the pomatum used by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for the Georges and Victoria was brought 
over by William the Conqueror, and kept fresh 
as the original warranted article from heaven, or 
whether it is nothing but an ordinary six-penny 
jar. In these days, when Niebuhr has discovered 
that Romulus and Remus did not milk a she-wolf 
who sang them to sleep, and Macaulay lets us 
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into the secret that the curate’s duties were di- 
vided between saying grace and cleaning the 
squire’s boots, a few years back, such a fact 
ought not to remain unsettled. Ever since 
Horace Walpole discovered that Richard’s hump 
was no hump at all, and that Duncan killed 
Macbeth, the world is in love with Historic 
Doubts. De brack Emperor Faustin de Fust is 
waiting for the Pope to crown and anoint him 
through a church dignitary. That magnificent 
event will clinch the nail of royalty. Legitimacy 
in France can see its own raw material, dyed 
and at a distance, which lends enchantment to 
the view. How these musty, rusty, fusty, dusty 
fooleries—church-sanctioned or no church-sanc- 
tioned—strike an American! When, over the 
illuminated St. Sulpicians, he sees the antics of 
an old telegraph recording the stupidities of an 
old government,—a compost of Rome and Russia, 
—how he thinks of the electric telegraph at 
home, blazing with the spontaneous thoughts and 
wishes of millions of freemen,—Liberty riding 
on the zig-zag of the skies, and turning Sauls 
into Pauls! But our eloquent young friend has 
descended from the pulpit. The organist has 
put on his fortissimo thunder, and we walk 
round to examine the numerous paintings. One 
particularly strikes us: it is the pious Vincent de 
Paule discoursing to the Sisters of Charity on 
the care of foundlings:—a plentiful crop then 
existing for the care of the heavenly-minded, as 
they do now. 

In the twelve arrondissements of Paris are as 
many parochial churches, besides what are called 
Eglises Succursales. We need only examine a 
few of them. Under the Bourbons, of course, 
there was no religious liberty. The revolution 
of 1830 brought it about. Retrogradation has 
followed in some degree, in the constitution of 
the Universities, and the invasion and destruction 
of the Roman republic. The State has such a 
huge administrative maw,—it so directs and mis- 
directs,—that the socialism of Louis Blanc is an 
extension of a principle already existing in a 
great degree. Not to wander from the subject 
in hand, we find the priesthood of all denomina- 
tions paid by the state. Whether a man preach 
the Messiah or Moses,—Christianity or Judaism, 
—he is paid out of the state funds. Ifthe man 
upon whom has fallen the great-coat of Joe 
Smith should “squat” here with his “tail,” he 
might stand a good chance of getting a salary. 
The Catholic clergy in France is between forty 
and fifty thousand strong. These comprise some 
fifteen archbishops, sixty-five bishops, and one 
hundred and seventy-six vicars-general. There 
are about nine thousand students of theology. 
Their salaries are such as our parsons would 
turn up their noses at, being, for the curés, under 
three hundred dollars a year. The expense of 
the Catholic clergy is about eight million dollars. 
There are some three thousand convents, and 
twenty-four thousand nuns. Alongside of these 
the Protestants make a lean figure. Expended 
on them by the State is about two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. The Jewish claim on the 
treasury is settled by about twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Before the Revolution, the Church was 
not on such a short allowance. One hundred 
and fourteen thousand persons divided one hun- 
dred and forty million francs. 

The Sisters of Charity in Paris are a somewhat 
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numerous body, amounting to five hundred. They 
are treated with universal respect. Wherever 
good works are to be performed : in tending de- 
serted infancy: smoothing the pillow of the sick 
and dying: superintending the female prisons: 
there, are they. The young ladies’ schools, under 
their care, are much esteemed. In seeing such 
devotion, it is difficult to recognise it with any 
system but that of the widest charity. A St. 
Bartholomew aflair then seems incomprehensible. 
A religion must come in time, when every 
woman will be a sister of charity without pro- 
fession or uniform. I have known not a few 
such. The uniform of the Sisters is part and 
parcel of European, especially French, discipline. 
A man is represented by his clothes. Napoleon’s 
idea of colleges was to enregimenter them. Every- 
thing almost here is enregimented. The ordinary 
school-boy has a half-military uniform dress. The 
gentleman who sweeps the streets has on a su- 
perfine literary hat, informing the world to what 
profession, and gutters, he belongs. Otherwise, 
he would want esprit de corps,and could not sweep 
according to the socialistic idea. So, the gentle- 
man that lays the dust, does it labeled like a spe- 
cific. The letter-carrier,a cross between a corpo- 
ral and a post-boy, has letters on his hat. As for 
the gentlemen who tap you on the shoulder, and 
accommodate you with a lockup, they are as fine 
as acolonel. They wear chapeaux de bras, swords, 
and the most remorseless kind of pantaloons— 
those braided down the sides with red. Along- 
side of these, an old-fashioned police officer, with 
a round hat full of dust and dimples, a coat ac- 
commodating the elbows with fresh air and 
black trousers, with a white swelling at the 
knee—such an officer! is not worth obeying. 
No. The individual man is like an individual 
rail: he requires the posts of uniformity, and the 
parallel bars of co-operation, to keep illegal brutes 
within the enclosure of propriety. So think they 
in France, as regards the police and governmental 
machinery. Accordingly, there is a mistrust, in 
the daily transactions of life, that is startling to an 
American. At home, individuality is the) tive 
power. Here it is the state. Twenty men may 
not meet together, without a permission, to dis- 
cuss. If their talk verge on the political, a police- 
man is sure to be there to dissolve the union, if 
he, in his profound political ideas, so chooses. 
We had to invent a word, in America, to express 
our habit of associating together,—namely, mass- 
meeting. In England, even, they know it not. 
Meetings may be dissolved by the magistracy 
there, if anything “ seditious” be said; and the 
license be taken away from the keeper of the 
public house who permits it. It is worse here. 
Meetings, properly such, have no existence. As 
regards political discussions, it will be sufficient 
to say, that four editors of the Evénement news- 
paper are in jail, and the leading journals have 
nearly all been prosecuted. It is stated, that 
some ten thousand or more foreigners are being 
driven out of France,—with about the same jus- 
tice that attended the expulsion of the Huguenots. 

But we have arrived at Notre Dame. Pause! 
We are now incrusted in the middle age. We 
feel the immortality of the soul going on the 
“ back-track,” so to speak. For here are we in 
the year 1000. The highest feeling of man, Re- 
ligion, as it entered the soul at that time, is here 
bodied forth. Eight hundred years have rolled 
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over the world, since the vulgar idea _pre- 
vailed that it was to be destroyed. A curse on 
chronology,—it makes fools and cowards of hu- 
manity. Some particular day has always been 
picked out, by the superstitious mob, as the end 
of the world. As if infinity and immortality 
knew day or night,—the dark and shade of this 
ball whereon we crawl, any more than the night 
and day of a pippin on a knitting-needle revolving 
before a candle! Out upon this idiotic adoration 
of big and little. Philosophy only knows laws. 
It sees six thousand years in twenty-four hours, 
and the milky-way in a drop of water. 

Genius of artistic analogy, who didst descend 
into the forest for the rich spray of beauty’s fount 
that falls over the Gothic architecture, we thank 
thee! For thou hast taken up the Creator's 
work, and put it into stone: thou hast elaborated 
tree and foliage, piercing the heavens in spiral 
heights, and carrying the soul to the empyrean: 
thou hast flouted the Oriental sunset in the sub- 
lime splendour of the great circular painted 
window : thou hast given a gigantesque nature to 
music, in the huge thunder-toned organ, that 
speaks like one whose stature reached the skies, 

Notre-Dame was born of pusillanimity. That 
year one thousand, which was to have witnessed 
the destruction of the world, scared gentle and 
simple then, like a ghost does a bumpkin now. 
Miserable man, in efligy, was pinched up with the 
contractions of mental agony. Look at the faces 
of the poor devils who departed this life just be- 
fore 1000, when they expected to witness the 
crack of doom.—Art has preserved them in stone ; 
they look like starved owls in a country church- 
yard,—the very transcendentalism of gloom. The 
Lord forgive false prophets. In ‘Turkey, prophets 
are permitted. But, if the prophecy prove false, 
they are bagged and inserted in the Bosphorus. 
Our intelligent ancestors—blessing on their addle- 
pates—were so pleased when they found that 
the world was not done brown, in the year 1000, 
that they set about building Notre-Dame, as an 
acg;ef pious thankfulness. The money poured 
in, the priests nothing loth. The length and 
breadth of Paris was the island, in all probability, 
upon which the cathedral now stands. This 
island was the cité—old Paris. It was a great 
undertaking, to put up such a cathedral in so 
small acommunity. But, so long as the revenues 
“ame tumbling in, a century more or less, in 
the period of construction, made little difference. 
Cathedrals are an expensive luxury. The toll 
for heaven, on that ’pike, costs dear. The 
mendings and scrubbings they get are peren- 
nial. Notre-Dame is undergoing a complete 
cleansing. Price of the suds, several millions. 
But the crust of centuries has been washed off 
her face. The grim sides require yet a scour- 
ing. If we desire to see Gothic architecture as 
its authors saw it, we must not adore venerable 
smut. If cleanliness be next to godliness, most 
of the old cathedrals are several miles distant 
from that quality. 

Cruciform is Notre-Dame. The souvenir of 
Calvary was ever uppermost in the architect's 
mind, Mysticism,—an infinite circularity of Ori- 
ental smoke,—Pyrrhonisms done into nervous 
ecstasies,—characterize the faith of monastic ori- 
gin. Even to this day, Trappists dig graves, and 
look at skulls. O, son of mortality, that vibrates 
from the crib to the coffin, in mystery, why open 
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the grave when life is itself spiritual! Pelieve 
in Youth and Love, and the dead sea of asceticism 
will not witness the wrecks of thy after life. 
Each day is the first to him who does not sweat 
under a load of tradition. Each sun, as it lights 
up the morning, fecundates a paradise,—that of 
Nature. Why play self-undertaker, drive in a 
hearse, and turn the family-circle into the family- 
vault? 

The length of Notre-Dame is 390 feet, width, 
at the transepts, 144 feet, height of the vaulting, 
102 feet, height of western towers, 204 feet, 
width of western front, 128. The length of the 
nave is 225 feet; width, 39 feet. The diameter 
of the circular windows is 36 feet. The best 
part of the building is outside. The carvings 
are redolent of saints——holy men and women 
being at a premium in those days, when “ the 
cheap defence of nations,’ was chivalric brigand- 
age. It’s hard to get up a live saint now-a-days. 
People are all so good, and soap is so much used 
(which Liebig says is the measure of civilization), 
that purity of soul and body is no particular dis- 
tinction. The ogive of the middle entrance is a 
pet of travellers. It represents the Day of Judg- 
ment, in relief. The church had thus its outside 
thunder. Satan here has his hands full. He is 
dragging the wicked to hell. <A variety of scrip- 
tural scenes are in bas-relief. A terrible litera- 
ture this, for a people that could neither read nor 
write: half of France cannot make pot-hooks or 
hangers, or decipher the alphabet, to this day. 
For here, to the adult passions with childlike 
credulities, were put forth ideas of Authority 
against Individualism. He who would know of 
Notre-Dame as a scene of dramatic action, may 
read the romance of that name, by Victor Hugo. 
The interior of Notre-Dame disappoints us. If 
you want to see an interior, go to Rheims. But 
Notre-Dame, wanting in comparative magnifi- 
cence to some others, is vast, varied, and impres- 
sive. A plethora of pictures, statues, carvings. 
For example, on the exterior wall that encloses 
the choir, are compartments venerably and won- 
derfully sculptured. There are twenty-three 
sculptures, giving the Life of Christ. All Paris 
could read the Testament after this fashion, six 
hundred years ago. Curious mimicry of departed 
life! How Art descends into the dread tomb, 
and makes the dead live! 

If a man will look back, a cathedral is a 
museum of sorrow, as well as an eternity-seeker. 
For here trod Humanity, wrought up by a faith, 
that exists no longer—a faith that rushed to Jeru- 
salem and put to death the inhabitants, believing 
them to be the identical murderers of the Lord 
—a faith that admitted of no monster Doubt—that 
was racked with agonies at the bare idea of its 
being thought capable of change. Where are 
now the multitudes—the ten thousand worship- 
pers that knelt with one big common heart—read- 
ing The Passion in the myriad poems of sculpture 
and painting, in the gorgeous crimson window— 
in the very form of the building itself? Each one 
believed fully in the impossibility of change. But 
what is anchored? The winds whistle change 
—the sea heaves with it—the sun sheds it. To 
forbid it, is to nail Humanity to the cross—but a 
resurrection follows. Float carelessly, then, on 
the waves of Progress. Worship not yesterday 
with the bitterness of wry-necked Retrospec- 
tion. 
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‘** Eat not the heart.” 


I, 


DISAPPOINTMENT more grievous and intense 
has seldom fallen to the lot of mortal, than that 
which fell one night upon the heart of Arnold 
Burke, when the expectation of years dropped | 
from the tree of his great Hope, like an apple of | 
Sodom, transforming itself into a heap of dust 
before his eyes. 

In this almost absurd denouement was the up- 
shot of his great calculations, his reasonings, his 
labours. A discovery, vast, and truly wonderful, 
which could not possibly have been suggested 
by any other than a high-flying and daring genius, 
had been carried out to completeness in his own 
mind, and by his own hand ; then, with the con- 
fidence of one well aware that he has wrought a 
great deed, and a good deed, that would benefit 
the world, he laid his work before the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for inspection. And it was 
rejected! Why? Burke had been forestalled! 
Another mind—most marvellous coincidence !— 
had conceived the same idea—another hand 
wrought out the self-same work! 

Unbelieving and incredulous, he read and re- 
read the brief letter informing him of this ;—he 
seemed to take in its meaning at a glance, yet | 
could not comprehend it. He was as one op- | 
pressed with nightmare, yet knowing himself 
wide awake. His will was for a moment struck 
with paralysis. He had, as it were, lost himself 
with that Hope; and what remained for him ? 

The hand he had stretched forth, confident of 
receiving the great reward he had earned, clasped 
on nothing! The acclamations of gratitude, 
which he, in the enthusiastic pre-realization of 
his ideal, had counted on as surely his, had 
proved but the serpent-hiss of his own disap- | 
pointed pride. The wreath which nations some- | 
times twine for the great victors of action or of 
thought, he had imagined would be twined for 
him. He saw in vision such a wreath encircling 
his name; and now, in the place of that, he saw | 
“a mocking image only, that held no laurel 
wreath,—that mocked him with the tale of 
rivalry and success won by the mere faculty of 
speed ! 
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In the first shock of his disappointment Burke 
was almost wild. He was ready for any frantic 
deed or purpose. But, at the same time, a strange 
torpor came over his senses ;—he could not think 
clearly, nor reason at all. He felt himself un- 
fitted for the great purposes of life——for ever 
undone to that sort of ambition which had been 
his inspiration. He had climbed up to the golden 
gate of the heaven of his imagination, and it 
closed before his eyes! 

Perhaps the great disappointment occasioned 
by the ruin of his one high hope,—the prostration 
of his most exalted idea of Fame,—which had 
tempted him, young and independent as he was, 
to give his time for months together to steady 
work of thought and scientific action, would not 
have appeared so exceedingly hard, so terrible to 
his mind, if the friend, the only friend, of his 
heart had yet remained to him. But there was 
now no consolation to be derived from friendship, 
for the only person to whom he had confided the 
secret of his heart and intellect was dead. And 
thus was he alone. 


Burke was an orphan, and the sole heir of a 
large fortune. His landed possessions spread 
far and wide—a great estate, which had long 
been in the Burke family. They were called a 
prosperous race. There were treasuries in the 
earth’s heart, and on its bosom, for them. Rich 
mines, great forests, and fertile acres, which for 
miles bordered either side of a navigable river. 
The property had never been suffered to diminish 
in its proportions, or to deteriorate in value; it 
had been constantly improving. Its successive 
owners were, each in his day, noted for intelli- 
gence and brave-heartedness. They had been 
heard of on battle-fields, and in council-chambers. 
Every one of the great heads of the family, in 
the direct line of succession, had acquired some 
sort of fame. Intelligence, cultivation, and a de- 
sire to emulate the honours, the ability, virtue, 
and practicality of their predecessors, had spurred 
each on, until the Burke estate became deservedly 
one of the greatest, most valuable, and renowned 
in the land; and when our Arnold—the son, 
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ceeded to the broad acres of his fathers, he took 
possession with the design of eclipsing all who 
had gone before him; but it was to be in the 
exact proportion (filial reverence would have 
forbidden a more ambitious aspiration) that his 
estate surpassed in value that which had fallen 
into the hands of his predecessors. 

Arnold’s father died when the lad was in his 
thirteenth year, and the boy was wholly orphaned 
by that Joss—the mother having died a year 
before. The guardians appointed for Arnold 
were upright, educated, and practical farmers. 
He lived among them a few years, and by them 
was thoroughly and conscientiously instructed in 
all the worldly law and prophets. The great- 
ness clothing the memory of his progenitors, as 
moral, social, and political men, were the lessons 
set before him for study and example by these 
guardians, and he was well versed in them. 

From very boyhood this Arnold had been much 
given to unchildlike pursuits. His mind was full 
of curiosity and discernment. He had a great 
power of application, and a thirst and longing 
for knowledge that increased with the gratifica- 
tion. From the time that he could rationally 
think of such things, he had no desire or deter- 
mination to apply himself to any one profession. 
And as it was not necessary that he should, he 
made it his grand purpose to know all things, 
and of the nature of study he entertained the 
true catholic idea. Every branch of knowledge 
that ambition or curiosity prompted him to take 
up, he pursued with ardour; his desire was to 
perfect himself in everything he undertook, and 
his intention was to undertake everything. Even 
when a child, he had never thought of looking 
among children of his own years for companions. 
His delight was to read, and study, and walk by 
himself; to wander alone about his father’s library, 
to examine over and over again the contents of 
the precious cabinets of curiosities, the racks of 
shelves filled with beautiful, strange, and rare 
things, which made the library one of the most 
valuable of private treasure-houses. 

His mother, while she lived, was the confidante 
and the tenderest love of Arnold’s heart. She 
understood her son more clearly than any other 
did. In her, he seemed to lose his uncommon 
self-consciousness; or, rather, he became so un- 
naturally and intensely alive to it, that with her 
he could speak freely, and not feel any of that 
diffidence or embarrassment which was his most 
distinguishing trait with those who knew, and 
yet did not know, him. 


II. 


Arnold went to college at an unusually early 
age, well prepared to enter into those studies 
which were engaging the attention of students a 
great deal older than he. And in this new 
world he felt himself to be undistractingly alone. 
For twelve months he studied, almost uncon- 
scious, as it seemed, of the presence of another 
being in the college save the professors and 
himself. He always stood high in his class, and 
acquitting himself honourably before his com- 
peers was evidently all he cared to do for their 
edification. Some of them called him proud, 
conceited, singular; and they believed he was 
so. But Arnold gave satisfaction to his tutors, 
endeavoured to satisfy his own aspirations, and 


troubled himself very little about the opinions of 
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students. Proud they might call him, and con- 
ceited ; but he was so generous, that they could 
never apply to him a more ignoble epithet. To 
every charitable purpose advocated in the col- 
lege he liberally subscribed, and with no grudging 
word, neither with ostentation. 

But, in the second year of his collegiate life, 
there was a change in the manifestations of 
Burke’s hidden, inner life. He became aware 
of a necessity, because the full reply to it came 
before him. He understood his one great need 
in the answer that was given to it, before he 
was conscious of its existence. 

There was a youth, older than himself, pur- 
suing exactly the same course of studies with 
him. These two seemed in spirit twinned. 
Their resemblance in taste, capacity, and desire, 
was remarkable; and in one manner and an- 
other Arnold discovered the extent of the like- 
ness, until he was ready to clasp Durand to his 
breast, and hail him “brother.” Arnold was 
sensible of the magnetic attraction, yet at the 
same time felt that he was directed from the 
object of it by spiritual repulsion. Why was it? 
I do not pretend to understand or attempt to ex- 
plain why, even in feeling attracted, it seemed 
to Arnold, when making these first proffers of 
friendship he ever made to human being, as 
though he had come down from the rock of isola- 
tion, and independence, and security, to tread 
through marshy, flooded, dangerous grounds. 

Perhaps it was not strange that he should ex- 
perience this emotion, even when the natural 
beauty and mental power of Eyles Durand are 
borne in mind. In person, Durand was a perfect 
type of manhood, remarkable for quickness of 
thought and memory, for powers of imagination 
and poetic sentiment. As thinker, and labourer, 
and outward man, taken all together, he stood 
the first, the very first, in the estimation of many 


| among the four hundred inmates of the college. 


He was noted for his talents, and clear percep- 
tions. Durand was, moreover, a person of pro- 
digious application in reality, though many 


| among casual observers might have been led to 


imagine him the most indolent, inactive, and un- 
ambitious of all students. He did not assume 
this manner; it was not an adopted style, but 
the real manifestation of his real physical organi- 
zation. His mind seemed to have been lodged 
by a freak of Nature in this clay temple. Thus 
it was that he appeared “ peculiar,’ and asto- 
nished people so much. The faculty, on his first 
appearing at college, imagined they had read 
him at a glance, and, accordingly, they dealt 
with him as they had dealt with hundreds of just 
such lads who had come under their notice and 
guidance. Great, then, was their surprise, when 
they saw him, without any of that apparent 
waking up, the common presentiment of those 
in whom ambition, or desire to learn or accom- 
plish any deed, is newly roused. He astonished 
those with whom he had to do, when they found 
that under that mask—the not assumed, but natu- 
ral, mask—there was an intellect which, without 
their assistance or need of their encouragement, 
was quietly following great trains of thought, 
which would inevitably lead to the vast world- 
depét of Universal Knowledge. 

One brief conversation held between Durand 
and Burke one day completely dazzled Arnold. 
It was then that he beheld, and with enthusiastic 
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joy,—for at this very moment he saw what it was 
he needed—in this student he beheld the very 
friend predestined for him. He saw, what he 
had not seen before, that, in spite of the com- 
panionship to which he had lent himself, Durand 
was the intimate, the bosom-friend, of none. 
And in the impulsive desire, the integrity of his 
heart, emboldened, perhaps, by the knowledge of 
his own riches, and the thought of the far lower 
station this person relatively held, he made the 
advances of friendship. And intense and full 
was the satisfaction that resulted. 

The moment that Arnold hinted of this friend- 
ship,—its possibility, its high and holy nature, 
wonderfully and unaccountably led on in a lofty 
and serious strain, in which, save in discoursing 
with himself, alone, he had never indulged; 
when his heart was yet trembling for the result, 
and he felt as though verily the issues of a life 
depended on the spirit of Durand’s reply,—he 
felt himself clasped in the arms of this youth ;— 
he saw that beautiful countenance beaming on 
his with all a woman’s tenderness, and heard 
that voice, which had of late acted on him power- 
fully as a spell, answering him in the way he 
had imagined it was not possible for another 
than his mother to reply to words of affection. 
Yes!—and it proved that this handsome, genial, 
and gifted fellow was just as much in need of a 
friend as Burke himself was. He, too, had un- 
derstood Burke as no other person had. So it 
was true of them, as perhaps some of my readers 
for themselves have proved, that by reading, 
alone, in lives of more than ordinary solitariness, 
what was in themselves, these youths had ar- 
rived at an almost perfect knowledge of each 
other! 

During the remainder of their collegiate course, 
Burke and Durand were inseparable. They 
thought, they studied, they graduated together. 
Splendid prizes were awarded to their class, 
according to the deserts of the student; the high- 
est and most coveted of these were borne off by 
Durand. Burke did not aspire to such honours: 
the litthke endeavour to win them which he began 
to make, he early abamdoned, when he saw 
Durand arousing, and putting forth a giant’s 
strength in the endeavour to win them. If it 
were possible for him to compete successfully, 
he would not ascertain; for such honours he had 
no need, and he was far too generous to strive 
against others for so vain a purpose. 


If, 


Durand was poor, He was educated by the 
liberality of an uncle, who could not well afford 
this investment of his small capital in the head 
of his nephew; but family pride, and the great 
estimate set on Eyles’ talents, warranted the out- 
lay, as he thought; so it was freely and uncon- 
ditionally made. But the youth would not suffer 
himself to accept it thus; in his own mind, he 
was bent on returning the talents, and with inte- 
rest; and it was his intention to apply himself to 
the study of some profession immediately on 
leaving college. 

It had long been Arnold’s desire to travel 
abroad, in order that he might acquire a better 
understanding of the world than he yet had, 
before he established himself in any way; and 
now he would not believe it a possible thing for 
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him to go alone. His friend must accompany 
him; the eyes of him he loved must gaze with 
his on the strange lands through which he meant 
to wander. He wanted, he said, to be more 
thoroughly grounded in some of that knowledge 
which Durand had mastered more thoroughly 
than he. Arnold did not fail of carrying his 
point ;—his friend had found it difficult to escape 
the influence of such entreaties, when his heart 
was with Burke in the going. 

They went abroad together, and for three years 
their travels were continued through Europe and 
Asia. They traversed the deserts, the oceans, 
rivers, and seas; they stood arm-in-arm and heart- 
in-heart, at midnight and at noonday, amidst the 
ruins of palaces and temples; they visited the 
inhabited courts of despots, and the grave places 
of fallen power ; they stood in the wilderness, the 
voice as if a multitude sounding in their ears; 
they sojourned in crowded cities, from which the 
ery as of one went up, for deliverance, for rest, 
and for bread. They travelled over Holy Land, 
across the Russian snows, and the frozen plains 
of Norway; through the vinelands of Spain, and 
the wonders of Italy; over the battle-fields of 
Napoleon, through monasteries, cathedrals, and 
hospitals; in the streets of Constantinople, and 
amid Alpine heights; upon Calvary, the moun- 
tain of humiliation, and in the shadow of St. 
Peters, the citadel of pride. Wherever trophies 
were gathered (or at whatever hallowed point 
they had been gathered and lost) of science, of 
art, or of humanity, there stood they, thinking, 
wondering, learning, bound together by an ever- 
strengthening tie, united in confidence and in 
love; and not until they, also, infected by that 
spirit which makes all the grandeur of the past, 
burned with the desire to achieve in their own 
land a work or deed which should remain like 
some of the monuments whereon they gazed with 
tears of gratitude and bounding hearts, did the 
inclination to return to their own homes come 
strongly and irresistibly upon them. 

Then, from the lands of pomp and fame (of 
power?), from the temples of philosophers, the 
graves of poets, from deserts, and that awful 
“mountain of holiness,” that steadfast pillar of 
hope which has stood immovable, while despair- 
ing nations have fallen into chaos; from battle- 
fields, from scenes where the grand dramas of 
human history have been enacted; from the old 
world turned they, to their “own green forest 
land,” the land of promise, and of expectation, 
the wondrous Caanan into which, whatsoever 
Joshua shall press with valiant purpose and true 
heart, high hope, free will, and sanctified desire, 
he shall indeed find it to be, as the spies have 
divers times felt themselves compelled to acknow- 
ledge and report, a goodly land and large; a 
land flowing with milk and honey ; whose heart 
is one grand treasure-house, whose riches are 
beyond the counting; a land where the great 
experiment goes unfalteringly forward, as the Ark 
of the Covenant of God, through whatever trial 
and danger threatens it, guarded and covered 
with the good purpose and will of heaven, to its 
final triumph! The land that stretches forth her 


hands unto the Lord, crying.“ Hosannah !” from 
her thousand temples—whose hope is freedom, 
whose desire is peace. 

On their return home, if persuasion could have 
accomplished so much, Durand would at once 
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have established himself in Burke’s house, nor 
thought of making a home for himself, or of seek- 
ing one elsewhere. But to this proposition and | 
entreaty made by Arnold, Durand would not for 
an instant listen. He was ambitious, and deter- 
mined now to labour and take no rest until he 
had acquired a profession, and assured himself of 
maintainance by it. For this purpose he com- 
menced the study of law in a village, which by 
comparison seemed a settlement on the outskirts 
of the Burke estate, rather than an independent 
town, with city aspirations. 

In the quiet of his own house, Burke now set 
about the scientific explorations to which his: 
thoughts and inclinations had constantly recurred, 
with increasing interest during the years of ab- 
sence, 

The impulse that impelled him to these studies, 
or rather the presentiment, the prescience of a 
great discovery to attend his researches, did not 
desert him when released from all tasks except- 
ing those to which inclination impelled him. | 
And the scrutiny, the faculty for extended and 
clear examination by which these studies were 
incited, led through the experiments he made, to | 
strange, and even unhoped-for results. There | 
was a power in existence, whose application in a 
peculiar way, had been unaccountably (as it 
seemed to him, but this was not so, for Arnold | 
had made a discovery by the light of genius) 
overlooked by some famous for their discoveries | 
of, and. the use to which they appointed certain | 
natural agents. And oh, what a day of intellec- | 
tual triumph was that on which Arnold Burke 
made his grand discovery! 

He had reasoned his way to this discovery. 
He had not come upon it by an accident, and it 
was that conviction which made him the prouder | 
in his rejoicing. “ Possibly,” he said to himself, | 
“no other man of his day might be endowed | 
with the necessary power to think out what he 
had thought ;” and the eventuation of his reason- 
ing was so noble, it would inevitably be attended 
by such grand results! Well might he rejoice | 
and triumph with an honest pride in the fruits of | 
his investigation. 

It was of course important that this discovery 
should remain a profound secret, until it was 
carried out to perfection in all its bearings, at 
least as far as he could carry it to perfection. 
But meanwhile, could he, should he hide the joy 
of it, and the laudable pride he felt in it, from the | 
friend of his heart, whose approbation would 
have for him a sweeter sound than that of any 
other mortal? Should he not make him, who 
had shared his every highest thought excepting 
this, the recipient of his grandest idea, now that 
it was wrought out? 

With the triumphant, innocent pride of a happy 
child, Arnold made known this secret to Durand, 
and the rapture of the highest hoped-for reward, 
the praise and thanks of the world, were all given 
in advance, when Durand, in sympathy and cor- 
responding pride, embraced and kissed him. That 
was the very happiest day of Arnold Burke’s 
whole life. Ah, in how little a thing does the 
true and the coveted reward often lie! The kiss, 
the smile, the true and warm congratulation of 
beloved friends, is worth all the compelled ap- 
plause of the critics, and the multitude, even 
though the applause go up in a shout to fill the 
universe, 
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IV. 


But to this pleasure, which lasted with its 
hallowing and inciting influences, resting like a 
blessing upon him, this sympathy of Durand 
which every day increased while Burke’s expe- 
riments were being carried forward to grand 
fulfilment, succeeded a bitter, an incomparably 
bitter anguish of heart; utterly unselfish, and 
more keen and poignant far than any sorrow 
or tribulation, caused by bodily pain or per- 
sonal discomfort. It was occasioned by the 
discovery of the affliction to which Durand was 
continually subject, but which, from the time 
that he was thus first afflicted, he had contrived 
to hide from his friend. The poor fellow was 
subject to epilepsy! This dreadful liability was 
made known to Arnold by accident, and the 
knowledge of it aroused all the tenderness and 
sympathy of his nature; this was made manifest 
not only in words, but in a mightily-increased love. 

It was not the physical pain to which Durand 
was thus slavishly subjected, that most troubled 
Arnold. That, even the horrible dread and fear 


| to which it made Durand a mere slave, was 


nothing, when compared with the possible mental 
effect. The frequent recurrence of this manner 
of indisposition with which Durand at last ac- 
quainted him, and the results which both were 
aware must in time attend these fits, if they were 
not overcome, was indeed a terrible revelation 
to make—a terrible thought to receive. 

No mortal danger, however, was anticipated. 
All that was feared,—and what an ALL was that! 
—was the weakening of mind, the withdrawal of 
individual power, the unbending of the spirit, the 
drooping from the work it had set itself to do 
before anything tangible or lasting was accom- 
plished. ‘To Burke, the suddenness of this acci- 
dental disclosure was full of terror. He saw the 
danger in close and exaggerated light; with Du- 
rand it was otherwise. He went through his 
ordeal bravely, and returning sense found him 
without pain, free from any apparent evil conse- 
quences. Each, therefore, misjudged the danger. 


| The one refusing to look upon life and efficience, 


asany the less assured to him—the other behold- 
ing in every returning sun, the light that might 
shine in darkness for Durand. 

In the latter part of the year in which Burke 
made this discovery concerning his friend, it 
became necessary that he should undertake cer- 
tain investigations which could only be success- 
fully pursued under particular auspices in a dis- 
tant part of the country. He was absent several 
weeks from home; when he returned, the most 
that remained of Eyles Durand in the land of the 
living was his portrait, which hung in Burke’s 
bed-chamber, the small library of books he had 
collected, and a grave in the Burke family burial- 
ground. 

It appeared that soon after Arnold left home, 
Eyles was seized with the most violent fits, which 
could not in the least degree be controlled by the 
remedies which previously had been used with 
instant relief. They were quite different from 
any former attacks, became more and more fre- 
quent and awful, according to the statement of 
the man who attended him, until his nature was 
entirely exhausted. He died, and at his request 
they buried him in the very place he pointed out 
to them: where, he said, he knew Arnold would 
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have chosen to lay him, had he been there. It | The image in the niche was not that he wor- 


was in the shade of a great tree, underneath 
which they had often sat together. 

The agony of sorrow with which Burke mourned 
this loss was unfeigned ; it unfitted him for busi- 
ness, or application, or thought. All that he had 
done or could hope to accomplish, fell into instant 
obscurity before that saddest surety, the grave; 
death had conquered life and living love. Yet 
at last, though he looked for no such result, the 
mourner wept the fountain of his tears dry, and 
then he brought out from the very grave a shadow 
which was a memory of death, to comfort him, to 
sit down with him in constant attendance, as the 
skeleton of the Egyptian feasts, to sleep with him, 
to live with him—and thus attended, he returned 
to his labours. 

But six months had passed away before he 
could bring himself to this, and when he did 
again resume his work, it seemed as though he 
had lost all efficience and power. His hands 
had lost their skilful touch, his thoughts their fine 
perceptions—their strength in argument against 
himself, whom he made to represent the opposing 
world. But by degrees, at last, through perse- 
verance and constancy to self, his enthusiasm 
returned. Three months more went on; these 
he gave to steadfast application and hopeful labour, 
then his work was done. 

The results of this long labour the glorious 
results, were sent to the Patent Office, without a 


doubt or imagining of other than one result, of 


triumph. We have seen how the overwhelming 
disappointment came upon him—he was too late, 
and only seven days too late! 

Arnold’s first impulse was to proceed to the 
capital to examine the work which was declared 
to be the same as his, except in one or two unim- 
portant particulars. On this impulse he acted. 

He had not been deceived. , His work was 
there to meet him ; yet it was not his, though in all 
its perfection carried out to the one result he had 
conceived, that is, in every important respect. He 
only looked at the name of the patentee—he saw it 
was one with which he was not familiar—he asked 
no questions—he was not even curious to know 
more of one whose thoughts were so marvellously, 
so extraordinarily like his own. It was full enough 
for him to know that his diligent research, long 
toil, and high hope, had resulted so far as he was 
concerned, in cruel disappointment alone. 


V. 


Arnold returned home—he went there an 
utterly changed man—to live alone with nature 
and his books. He excluded the world from his 
life and his heart—he dreamed no more of future 
discoveries, and fame—of blessing, and being 
blessed in return of mankind. 

In the solitude of those many hours of the five 
years which he spent alone, entirely remote from 
all that could have been for him, or all that could 
have given him sympathy and true companion- 
ship, he was making a shrine, a place for wor- 
ship, not of God, but of the dead—of Durand’s 
tomb: he was making ofthis mind a more than 
thought-creating power—of religion a mere sci- 
ence, an utter perversion. From being a cool 
believer, and a dealer in the practical, he became 
one of the most visionary of men—-HE HAD 
VISIONS ! 


I said he made a shrine of that grave-place. 





shipped—yet an idea less real was becoming the 
object of his adoration. The monument Arnold 
had caused to be erected in memory of his friend, 
was very beautiful, a noble evidence of a noble 
friendship. It wasa fairy-like temple, supported 
by exquisitely-shaped pillars, within which lay 
the sodded grave; at the head stood a slab of 
purest white marble, ornamented with a carved 
bust of Durand. This exquisite mausoleum was 
a meet place for meditation, and it was used for 
this purpose by Arnold. Here he spent many 
hours of the days and nights in earnest thought, 
or rather reverie, for at this time he could hardly 
be said to indulge in more than dreams; here 
also he offered up his prayers, for in renouncing 
the world he did not then renounce his God. 

The people in his employ, who took notice of 
these proceedings, began among themselves to 
speak of Arnold as a monomaniac, but no one of 
them ever thought of calling him a lunatic, for in 
spite of his abstractions, the isolation in which he 
lived, and the forgetfulness, or absence of active 
consciousness in many matters and affairs of daily 
life, he was nevertheless as much the master and 
lord of his great estate as his father had been. 
Every agent was, as his employed servant, as 
much under his subjection, as though he were 
himself the most active man of the world in exis- 
tence. His conduct inspired his household with 
awe, but not with terror, nor did it ever induce 
disrespect or undue liberties towards him. “ His 
madness,” if it were madness, had too much 
method in it, to suffer the slightest change in per- 
sonal relations with those around him; his patience, 
and generous kindness, and thoughtfulness, could 
never inspire fear; his quiet and reserve, his 
trances and ecstasies, his midnight watchings and 
lonely wanderings, Were matters not even com- 
mented on with levity by his household people ; 
his conduct had rather the effect to subdue and 
purify their own hearts, and to bind them toge- 
ther more tenderly and cordialiy, when they said 
among themselves, “ Behold how he loved him!” 

It was not until the opening of the third year 
of this course of life that Arnold first had visions. 
The beginning of these was thus. He was 
kneeling, one night, within the beautiful temple 
over Durand’s grave. It was very cold and 
clear, and the stars appeared in heaven uncom- 
monly brilliant and grand, as it seemed to him. 
The constellations were never more magnificent, 
and atthe north, Aurora Borealis danced through 
the long hours, while the stars looked silently on, 
the witnesses of that incomparable part she 
played in the “ Divina Commedia.” 

Arnold’s eyes were raised towards heaven: 
he had ceased to pray; his eyes were fixed. 
Then and thus he became entranced : whereas 
he was blind, now he saw. But the mortal 
flesh was weak for such a sight: his head 
drooped on his breast, he fell back upon the 
grave. He saw the shade of Eyles: it arose at 
the foot of the mound; it stood there before him, 
motionless, arrayed as in the garments of life, 
and yet unarrayed and disembodied, as it seemed 
tohim. He gazed and gazed upon that form; 
the dear and well-remembered. face, the beautiful 
features, the sweet smile, the clear, bright, bold 
glance,—all were before him. He needed but 
to hear that voice ;—and yet he needed not to 
hear it; he was aware that Heaven had now 
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come down to Earth for him. He tried to rise, 
but the spell bound him too closely; he could 
not move: but he felt conscious that the shade 
of the departed was drawing near him,—so 
closely, he thought, that his warm breath was on 
his cheek. He knew, however, that it could not 
be a breath,—that it was the waving of the hea- 
venly atmosphere which surrounded the shade, for 
Eyles was bending, as it were, over him. He 
felt the glancings of those dear eyes, and from 
awe, and gladness, perhaps, also, but not from 
terror, he held his own breath; he was like a 
corpse, lying there so pale and still amid the 
marble columns. 

The spirit seemed to interpret his very thoughts ; 
for he heard,—but not as with his outward ears, 
but by a new sense of hearing infinitely more 
delightful than that to which he was accustomed, 
—he heard these welcome words: 

“ Yes, it is I, Arnold!” 

“My guardian angel he is, then,’ thought 
Burke, yet without being aware that he spoke as 
much. 

“ Yes,” was the reply to the imagining, “I am 
thy guardian angel. I am always with thee, 
Arnold. I know how thou hast mourned over 
thy fancied loss, with a love passing the love of 
woman. Know, then, faithful one, I am not lost 
to thee; I am always with thee, and I will meet 
thee here one day in every month, if so thou 
wilt.” 

“Wilt thou? wilt thou?’ was the joyful excla- 
mation, which, though pronounced in questionin 
tone, was evidently not proof of incredulity. 

“Yes; for thou hast been as necessary to me 
in our fancied separation as I to thee. Thou 
hast been led, and we will gratefully acknow- 
ledge it, to this mode of communication.” 

“Yes,” said Arnold; “here in the night has 
the gracious God permitted it. And here in the 
night shall our tryst-place always be :—here !-— 
here!” 

The word died on his lip, and the thought 
from his brain. 


or 
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For many months were these rapturous visions 
continued ; and on them Arnold lived, and through 
them he began to live, more thoroughly than he 
had since his bereavement, in the outer world ; 
for the counsel of the spirit was continually 
directed to this end, to awaken the dormant soul 
of Arnold to active life and energy. At first, 
these visions had an exciting effect,—an effect of 
strengthening, which, in turn, exhausted; and 
his life became by degrees entirely concentrated 
in them. When the vision, or trance, was over, 
for the succeeding weeks he appeared invariably 
to exist as in a dream; and a happy dream it 
was, until broken by one more dangerous and 
fierce, in the shape of a brain fever. 

In all these trances, and the thoughts they 
suggested, and the expectations they awakened, 
Arnold was never in the least degree terrified, 
or unnerved by superstitious awe. He had con- 
versed, and listened to, the spirit, with all that 
freedom of other days, softened a little in its 
tone, it is true, by the deep reverence he felt. 
There was nothing horrible or awful to him in 
the disembodiment his eyes witnessed; for, 
though to him Durand seemed as he had on 
earth, united soul and body, Burke knew that he 
must be disembodied ;—that, as the spirit told 
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him, and as he had read in books, the material 
shape appeared to him, that his recognition might 
be immediate. 

“I shall see him, but not now; I shall behold 
him, but not near,” was the quotation continually 
escaping his lips during the illness, in which he 
raved continually about the spirit he had seen in 
his trances. And then, with unequalled elo- 
quence, he would comment on the passage, and 
express his belief that there was no reason why 
one pure and earnest should not penetrate the 
mysteries of the unseen world, and behold there 


| much besides the human friends who have 


gained that bourne. 

He was too weak, too ill, to endure disputa- 
tion or contradiction; and, indeed, Arnold’s fer- 
vent belief seemed to have communicated itself 
to other minds, and those almost as well informed 
as his own. The physician himself felt com- 
pelled to give his patient another name than 
monomaniac; for the statements made by the 
servants, and the manner in which Arnold ex- 
pressed himself, added strong testimony to the 
truth of all he affirmed. Indeed, by the time he 
arose from his sick bed, he had gained many 
converts among sanest minds to participation in 
his faith. But, convert as the physician freely 
professed himself to be, he would not hear of 
Arnold’s remaining at home a day after he was 
strong enough to undertake a journey. The 
orders he gave were peremptory; and he 
solemnly declared that, if they were not obeyed, 
he would offer no manner of encouragement as 
to Arnold’s ultimate recovery, or even for his 
life’s continuance through the summer. 

Thus urged, and by the petitions of his people, 
as well as by that “ love of life’? which the most 
reckless usually at a crisis reveal_—a love our 
friend fancied was completely subdued in his 
own breast,—Arnold, in an early summer month 
of the year 18—, left home for the sea-side,— 
bound for one of the most famous of the watering- 
places on the Atlantic coast. 

The only vacant room in the immense house 
in which he sought accommodations looked out to- 
wards the sea; and in this small and thoroughly 
uncomfortable apartment he established himself 
with a continually-increasing self-disgust. Here 
he arranged the few books he had been allowed 
to take with him (and the reader may be sure 
that Stilling’s “ Pneumatology” was not among 
them), and all that then remained for him to do 
was to study human nature. 

Two rooms beside Burke’s opened upon a 
little baleony. These were occupied by an in- 
valid boy and his sister. The girl was older 
than her brother. Both were in mourning. They 
were alone ;—they were all in all to each other, 
as it seemed, for they were rarely to be met with 
in the crowded and magnificent parlours of the 
hotel. Their evenings, and such of the day-hours 
as were not occupied with the baths, on horse- 
back, or in walking, they spent for the most part 
in the high and shaded balcony, reading and 
conversing together. 

The sister's name was Magdalene; the boy 
she called Hugo. That she was the guardian 
and the nurse of the frail lad, Arnold at once 
perceived, and that Hugo reverenced her as if she 
had been his mother, and loved her, too, as a 
playmate, he learned, without any effort on his 
part, from one or two conversations to which he 
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found himself compelled one day to listen. And 
in the same way—yet still, my word for it, never 
as an intentional listener—he was informed that 
they were in mourning for a relative, who had 
left a small fortune to them; that they had, after 
her death, come at once to this famous sea-side 
for the benefit of the boy’s health; and that, to 
accomplish this grand object, the sister had as a 
teacher of music long been labouring. Magda- 
lene was a composer, as well as magnificent 
performer: this he also learned by his hearing. 

But Arnold did not acquire this information 
concerning his neighbours all at once, nor imme- 
diately on taking lodgings in their vicinity; nor 
did he at the time consider it knowledge in any 
degree essential to him, or powerful in any way 
to affect him. Had he met Magdalene in the 
crowded saloon, he would not have found it pos- 
sible to recognise her, excepting as the constant 
companion of the invalid boy. He had hardly 
looked at her, and scarcely knew, till he had 
come in her way more than a dozen times, if 
there were more in her face than a certain very 
agreeable expression,—a genial, good-hearted ex- 
pression (not one of your well-established, unde- 
viating smirks); a look that, when directed 
towards Hugo, had a language of its own that 
any discerning person might readily have trans- 
lated into “Kiss me!” or, “God bless you!” It 
was a sunny face,—the complexion dark and 
clear, the shape a noble oval, the hair black and 
straight, and arranged ina style that gave even 
the tresses a proud bearing; but of all her fea- 
tures the most beautiful, the most touching, was 
her voice. She was a tall, finely-shaped person, 
and could at will be all majesty, or all woman. 
Had you seen her in love, as when watching 
over Hugo, you would have thought most of her 
heart of tenderness; if you had seen her indig- 
nant, wronged, oppressed, you would no! have 
thought of tenderness, or heart, or love, or weak- 
ness, at all. It entirely depended on the time, 
the mood, and the occasion in which she ap- 
peared, whether she struck the gazer as in any 
way uncommon. 

One night Arnold went upon the balcony, to 
look out on the sea, and to escape the sound of 
musical instruments and dancing feet, which 
came from a far extremity of the house in echoes 
sufficient to disturb him. After pacing to and 
fro a few moments, he paused in the shadow of 
his own door, and he heard just then sounds in 
the room adjoining his. 

“What shall I play for you, Hugo?” she asked, 
in a delightfully free and tender voice, the like 
of which he had never heard before. 

“Oh, anything!” said the lad, languidly; and 
then, as with a sudden thought, “Oh, no!—dear 
sister, sing that little sentence they used to sing 
in church at home,— Cast thy burden on the 
Lord.’ ” 

“That requires more than one voice,” she 
answered ; “ but, if you want me to try it, I will;” 
and immediately she began chanting, “Cast thy 
burden on the Lord,—He will sustain thee, and 
comfort thee,’ repeating the words, “He will 
sustain thee,” till the voice sunk to the softest 
whisper, and the sighing, or rather the comforting 
assurance of an angel was in the tone. 

The action of Burke was involuntary; he 
could not resist the impulse, but suddenly pre- 
sented himself before the opened window near 
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which she sat, and thanked her. Magdalene 
started with surprise at the sudden act and word, 
but in a moment recovered her self-possession, 
expressed her gratification that she had pleased 
him by her singing; and her brother, who had, 
before this, several times exchanged words with 
Arnold, said, anticipating his wish, “Do, dear 
sister, sing it again.” And she sang it again; 
and many another sentence, that was like a soft 
breathing from the “harp of Israfel,’'—Burke 
still remaining on the balcony, listening. And 
as he listened to the sacred words that her soul 
breathed forth in song, he felt impressed as he 
had never been before. Religion did not seem 
to him, as heretofore, a thing to be buried alive 
under the formularies of sect and opinion; for 
the first time in his life, he saw its vitality. 


VI. 

The acquaintance did not end here. Unac- 
countably, from that night, Arnold felt himself 
impelled towards these children,—for such they 
seemed to him. It was an easy matter for him 
to find his way into the confidence and the heart 
of Hugo ;—easy for him, and awakening, too, for, 
with every new investigation into their characters, 
he found his interest, and his desire for an inti- 
mate acquaintance, on the increase. Their evi- 
dent singleness of heart, their refined manners 
and conversation, not induced, as it seemed to 
him, by society, nor by perfect education, but 
rather the work of nature,—their unassumed 
grace, their mutual affection, habitual reverence, 
and, finally, the attractiveness of Magdalene’s 
face, and her brother’s talents, quite engrossed 
the attention of Burke; he began to forget him- 
self, his disappointment, and almost his bereave- 
ment, in them. 

Deprived as he had been of the society of 
women by his misanthropical habits of late years, 
the acquaintance with this girl awakened in him 
a sort of interest and emotion to which, since his 
mother’s death, he had been an entire stranger. 
He was as a born poet, who has been sufiered 
to live in ignorance of the melody of verse and 
rhythm, until the great thoughts of his brain are 
ready and ripe for that exquisite form. He had 
held himself a captive to his own will on the 
borders of life, until Fate drew the veil aside, 
and revealed to his doubting heart a truth that 
filled his soul with the madness of ecstasy. 

To the passion of study he once more aban- 
doned himselfj—to the study of Magdalene; to 
the task of learning her,—of loving her, as natu- 
rally consequent: and boundless was the passion 
that swayed him. 

Yet there was not a being in the world aware 
of this capacity of loving, of this wondrous 
change, wrought, as it seemed, in the twinkling 
of an eye, in the life of Arnold Burke. In the 
interest manifested in her brother, Magdalene 
saw, What was not at all unaccountable to her, 
the feeling and sympathy of one invalid for an- 
other. She saw how he directed much attention 
towards Hugo; how he entered often into con- 
versation with him; she thought the design evi- 
dent, that he meant to discover the attainments 
and abilities of the boy, and she felt all a loving 
sister’s pride, when he passed through the fancied 
ordeal so honourably as to win the friendship of 
one whose every word proclaimed him a finished 
scholar. In fact, it would have taken a keener, a 
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more ambitious, as well as a more imaginative, 
person than Magdalene to suspect that this grave 
misanthrope, as people called him,—this man of 
unbounded wealth and highest station, as Hugo 
told her he was reported to be,—was attracted 
towards her,—that she was the charm powerful 
to draw him from his gloom and solitude, 

Perhaps, too, her heart was so intensely pre- 
occupied, or she may have been so anxious for 
the improvement of her darling charge, that any 
personal affection wherein he was not immediately 
concerned as the recipient, was impossible, 

He became their companion by her permission, 
which was granted as an unavoidable courtesy, 
but which he accepted for far more. He walked, 
and drove, and rode with them; he interested 
Hugo, and charmed him out of hours of pain by 
descriptions of scenes and incidents which he 
had personally looked on, and shared in, in foreign 
lands. The boy was always an intelligent and 
appreciative listener, and Magdalene’s voice was 
always in tune: they made a happy trio. 

Not one word of personal affection, of individual 
love, nor anything approaching it, did he ever 
breathe to her. Something seemed preventing 
him. Not that his emotion was peculiar, too deep 
to find expression in words; other men have 
experienced as much as he, and found language 
for their love; but a foreboding of evil, as though 
he had no right to speak, as though there were a 
weighty reason that he ought to know which hin- 
dered him, made a heavy silence in his soul, and 
incapacitated him for finding fit words, as often 
as he resolved to place his destiny in her hands. 
This agonized him; for even if he had not found 
it possible to love her as he did, he felt that he 
would gladly work for her, and her brother, all 
the good it was possible for one person to accom- 
plish for another. She had led him back to the 
paths of peace; she had made him human, hope- 
ful, and joyful. She had reasoned with him, but 
not with priestly arguments, but by her own 
deeds, by the expression of her own guileless 
heart’s convictions. He was awakened fairly, 
and the prayer he breathed was no echoed ery, 
but one that burst from his own heart, “ Lord, be 
merciful to me a sinner.” Had chance led him 
away from her then, he would have repeated 
that cry until he had proved the “ great salvation” 
to be for him. 


Arnold, Magdalene, and Hugo, one morning 
returned from their accustomed drive along the 
beach at an earlier hour than usual, for Magda- 
lene was expecting a friend that day, as her bro- 
ther archly said with a smile, which was instantly 
changed for the gravest gravity of expression, as 
Arnold startled him with his inquiring glance, 
for there was something terrible init. The young 
girl also saw his glance, and perhaps not quite 
understanding it, or unwilling to understand it, 
repeated Hugo's statement so calmly, in such a 
matter-of-fact way, that the suspicion in which he 
indulged for a moment, was again dispelled. 

As they drove up to the hotel, they observed a 
group of gentlemen apparently much excited, 
gathered together in a corner of the great veran- 
dah. As they passed up the steps, a movement 
in the crowd revealed to the little party a person 
lying motionless upon the floor, and two or three 
were bending over him, attempting to lift him to 
a sofa near by. 
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When Magdalene was passing through the 
hall, she heard a name repeated by one gentle- 
man to another, as that of the person who was 
taken so suddenly and alarmingly ill; she started 
as she caught the name, and in her eager haste, 
nearly fell as she rushed back to the piazza ; 
there she met Burke ;—grasping his arm she ex- 
claimed : 

“Tell me! have you heard the name of—” 

“The person ill there ?”’ asked Burke, finishing 
the sentence, while a terrible fear fell upon his 
heart. 

“ Yes,” she said laconically. 

“ Mr. Strathone.” 

“Qh God! it is Edward then!” she cried; and 
as she spoke she shrunk back from the fixed, 
strange gaze Arnold bent on her, and at once she 
obeyed her brother's suggestion, that she should 
retire to her room, he promising to follow her 
there with “ Edward,” so soon as he was suffi- 
ciently recovered. Burke perceiving the difficulty 
with which she moved along, offered her his 
arm, and thus assisted, Magdalene, half dragged 
by herself, half-supported by him, passed through 
corridor, hall, and passage, until she reached her 
own room, when Burke left her. Drawn along, 
as by no natural impulse, he went to the veran- 
dah, repeating over and over that name, Stra- 
thone, which now he recollected was the same 
with that of the patentee who had been the inno- 
cent occasion of his galling disappointment. Ar- 
nold saw that the sick man had been lifted to 
one of the sofas from the place where he had 
fallen. As he moved slowly, several groups of 
men gathered through the length of the verandah ; 
he again and again heard that name, which she 
had repeated with such emotion as could not be 
mistaken ; the name of Edward Strathone passed 
from lip to lip, and with a certain sort of reverence 
in the tone; they discussed the stranger as the 
celebrated man of science, the great discoverer, 
the benefactor of men, the man of highest genius 
and of unbounded fortune. He went by all these 
groups of men, and stood nearer than any to the 
celebrity, looking upon him. Strathone’s eyes 
were closed, he was pale as death, and at times 
his features worked convulsively, as though he 
were in great pain. Burke looked upon him 
with more than idle curiosity; he felt strangely 
drawn towards the man who had in the two 
great events of his life so cruelly, though una- 
wares, supplanted him. He looked, and as he 
did so, he wondered and trembled. He started 
back—he rushed forward—he turned away—he 
paced to and fro, but the point at which he always 
arrived, was that where he could look on Stra- 
thone ; and as he walked up and down so con- 
stantly, drew nearer towards him, At last he 
halted directly in front of the sufferer, and there 
he stood, motionless as a rock, looking down upon 
him. Arnold’s gaze was that of a madman, and 
his motions almost as extravagant, while he con- 
tinued his walk ; but when he stood still, looking 
with those “steadfast eyes” upon Strathone, he 
grew as still and calm as the sleeping man, but 
his face was livid, and his eyes gleamed like fire, 
and a terrible expression rested on his compressed 
lips. Soon Strathone moved, the eyes partly 
opened, he was conscious again ; at his first move- 
ment Arnold stepped back where he might not 
himself be seen. He waited until intelligence 
again beamed in the fine face of the unfortunate, 
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and then he rushed away as if for life, or for the 
sake of something greater than life. As he went 
through the house, he passed by Hugo; 4 sudden 
thought actuated him; turning back, he grasped 
the boy’s hand, exclaiming : 

“ Before God! tell me, boy, is that your sis- 
ter’s”—lover—he would have said, but he could 
not utter the word, 

Hugo, however, seemed to know it well enough; 
and too happy himself to notice Arnold’s wild 
look and manner, he said smilingly: “ Husband, 
you mean—not quite—things are about to happen 
in our little circle. I shouldn't wonder if you 
were asked to give a bride away yet. But this 
is a secret. Excuse me, I must go on, or sister 
will be down again to know how he gets on. 
You must be acquainted with Strathone—he is a 
noble fellow.” 

“Idiot!” was the quick and angry cry that 
burst from Arnold, and his hand unclasped the 
arm he had held as in a vice; and he passed on. 
One more glance Arnold caught of this Strathone, 
as he was passing through the hall, and once he 
heard that voice when the gentleman entered 
Hugo's poor, little apartment; the look was 
enough for him ;—without one parting word, he 
hurried off as fast as steam could carry him, to 
his own house. 


VIl. 


Burke arrived home at the break of day one 
wet, disagreeable morning, as it seemed to his 
delighted people, completely restored. The fear- 
ful excitement he was labouring under, they took 
for freshened and joyful spirits, and they blessed 
God for his return. But when, on the afternoon 
of that day, he went with one of his men to the 
cemetery, and proceeded there to a work of dis- 
interment, the few who knew his design trembled 
thereat for their master’s senses, as they had here- 
tofore for his life. He was indeed like a mad- 
man in the intense calmness and collectedness 
with which he set about this awful work. 

Calm as he might seem, Arnold’s heart was 
all on fire, and his brain furious with warring 
suspicions. He trembled in his soul. And why 
was he seeking to bring to light that which should 
remain for ever hidden to mortal eyes? Had he 
in vision heard a command to do this work of 
sacrilege? Or, in his returning aversion to the 
living, had an uncontrollable desire to look upon 
the dead, impelled him to the awful labour? Or, 
had suspicion that he had been deceived, crept 
over him, or come upon him like a flash, a sus- 
picion of which he could only rid himself in one 
way? Or, thought still more unnatural, improba- 
ble, had he, was it possible that he had seen 
among the living, more than the shade of this 
dear, dead friend of his youth? Or, was he truly 
dead—for ever removed from this earth? Who 
then was the patentee, the man of epilepsy, whose 
eyes were those of Eyles, whose every feature 
answered to those remembered features of Du- 
rand ? 

To know, to satisfy himself on this point, was 
his firm resolve ; and in this spirit he laboured 
until the coffin with its silver plate and engraved 
name, “ Eyles Durand, aged 25,” was before his 
eyes. When he saw that, Burke’s hands “ dropped 
paralysed ;” he felt incapable of proceeding fur- 
ther; memories of old times, of the enthusiastic 
affection and devotion his elder friend had ever 
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manifested, of their sweet communings, of their 
entire union in bygone days, so oppressed him, 
so filled him with reproaches for the suspicions 
he had been cherishing, that for a moment the 
word of command was on his lip, “ throw in the 
earth again.” But he would not speak the word, 
though the faintness and sickness of soul that 
oppressed him, made the man weak as a child, 
and he wept many tears in silence. 

“ Come,” he said to his assistant, “ go down and 
pass these cords about the coffin.” The man 
obeyed him, and then reascended, and the two 
together drew up the deposit of an intense earthly 
friendship. Arnold began immediately to divest 
the inner coffin of its beautiful outer enclosure. 

He would not listen to his servant's offers of 
assistance in this work, but when he proceeded 
to the task of lifting the inner lid, he trembled 
violently. Well might he tremble, for when all 
was revealed, behold a heap of dust and ashes 
lay before his eyes, but not the ashes nor the 
dust of mortality was that. Eyles Durand had 
never slept upon that couch! 

The servant looked upon his master, as the 
disclosure was made, with undisguised terror, 
but there was nothing in that now immovable 
and expressionless face that terrified him. He 
was astonished and almost overcome, when he 
heard the composed and unimpassioned voice of 
Burke, saying, “ Put the box back,” for this man 
was one among the many of the household who 
had assisted at the mock funeral with entire good 
faith. 

Arnold stood by with folded arms, quiet, and 
pale, while the fellow proceeded to refill the grave, 
and replace the sod; and then he left the ceme- 
tery apparently unmoved, as though one of the 
most hideous of the realities of life had not just 
been revealed before him. The next day a car- 
ver of stone was at work there, chiselling these 
letters on the exquisite monument, underneath 
the name of Eyles Durand: “ This temple is the 
grave-place of a perfidious friendship, for which 
there is neither resurrection nor forgiveness.” 

At first, in the deathlike calmness which suc- 
ceeded the passing away of faith, and hope, and 
love from his heart, Burke seemed once more, 
and more completely than ever, to have lost him- 
self—such a grief, heavy, dark, and still, word- 
less and motionless, lay with mountain weight 
upon his heart, as mere disappointed ambition 
never knew. Yet the grief had only a momentary 
sway. After that crisis of anguish, when the 
horrible perfidy, the debased falseness of his 
friend was before him, proved and verified, he 
lost all power to trust, and to confide in others; 
all reliance, all compassion, even all justice in his 
estimates of others, all love or desire to love, all 
desire for friendship, for companionship, for life. 
And more than all this, he lost even that holy 
religious aspiration which the heavenly-minded- 
ness of Magdalene had inspired in him. 

The most supreme, and in a way, sublime 
indifference to every mortal, took possession of 
him. Mankind became his scoff and his scorn. 
This change was the work of a moment—its 
results were the verity of his future years. Mag- 
dalene, Hugo, Eyles, were now, each and all, 
persons with whom he had no more to-do, than 
if they had never been! He thought of them 
only as miserable instruments, chosen by the 
Great Cause to prove life to him. If he cherished 
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any emotion, it was not a perceptible, nor an active 
one. He never indulged in the thought of aveng- 
ing himself, fora moment. He knew how Durand 
might readily be stripped of the honour he had 
so basely won; and that if he would, he might 
see Magdalene shrinking in horror from proffers 
of a love which was now her joy and pride. But 
he forbore to speak. He looked upon himself 
as having been deceived, both by the woman and 
the man; and the transcendent beauty and worth 
he had always attached to the words FRIENDSHIP 
—LOVE, made him shrink, in horror and disdain, 
from intermeddling with those who had con- 
ceived the sacred names so profanely. 

He coveted no longer the honours Durand had 
won; the fact that such a man could win them, 
convinced him of the worthlessness of that fame, 
those worldly honours. Fame? such men, loath- 
some for their sin’s sake, deceived and deceiving 
as Eyles, awarded it! Public gratitude? if its 
“need be” sprung from a heart of corruption, 
must it not of itself be a corrupt, corrupting thing? 
No, never for one moment did Arnold think of 
claiming the aid of justice, that his cause might 
be established. 

And so—poor Burke !—he became a cannibal, 
devouring his own heart! 

And as the years, the “melancholy years,” of 
his life went on, he lived separated from all 
companionship with his fellow-man, excepting 
that which may exist between a reserved, taci- 
turn, intellectual employee, and his laborious 
employed. When religion became to him a 
necessity, as it does always to the minds of 
thoughtful men, Arnold sought out a device of 
his own imagining, built on the foundation of 
his own experience. To the greatest of all 
ideas,—the glorious idea of the spirit of demo- 
cracy in religion—he would not bow or yield. 
To his own heart he answered, and not to the 
great Heart of Love; by his own will he governed 
himself, and not by the Infinite Will; by himself 
he stood, determined to live unto himself, and to 
die unto himself. Once, after several years of 
study, Arnold proposed to his mind that he 
should go out into the world as a lecturer, or as 
an author:—there was, after all, a lingering 
spark of the old ambition in his soul. But over- 
whelming disgust for the public again and again 
dissuaded him. So he lived,: studious, obser- 
vant, maintaining his estate with an inherited 
pride; but the spirit of hospitality was driven 
from his halls. And thus he passed from year 
to year, until sixty years’ experience had justified 
the gray hairs, the heavy heart, and the match- 
less gravity of his manner and countenance. 
And then he came out from his solitude, and 
stood before the world. Those years of unful- 
filled intention—were they all wasted? No! he 
had gathered strength unto himself in them, 
though he had not acquired faith; his mind was 
enriched with the fruits of his originality of 
thought. An intellectual warrior,—an innovator, 
if you will.—he appeared in the world, a Lec- 
turer, as unlike the great majority of the hosts 
known by that designation as may be imagined. 

The tenets he advanced, his extraordinary 
power of language, the flow of words (which 
were burdened with meaning, and could be 
compared to nothing so well as to the rushing 
river, covered with freighted vessels,—sailing 
treasure-houses, white-winged messengers), as- 








tonished the circle of hearers, which, attracted at 
first in divers ways, continued to gather around 
him whenever his call was made. These lis- 
teners—all who came a second time to listen to 
him—were of that class which he delighted to 
deal with, and cared most to affect. He taught 
them; they believed him. His tenets, which 
were intended to subvert the worn-out establish- 
ments of religion, were proclaimed with the im- 
passioned eloquence of the enthusiast, and not 
only so, but with the distinguishing coolness of 
one perfectly convinced that all he averred was 
supported by the grand principles of truth. He 
had not anticipated that his thoughts would tell 
so immediately on other minds. The effect pro- 
duced was sudden; he found himself all at once 
exalted as the leader of a sect, the founder of a 
new religion,—a religion which was called after 
the one main idea of all his tenets. 

There was something marvellous about this 
teacher. -He had lived so long alone, that the 
links once binding him to the world and society 
were completely broken, and all the associations 
of ordinary men’s thoughts were foreign to him. 
When the name of Love lingered on his lip, it 
was no light and idle word, nor comparable 
even with any emotion known among men by 
that name. He would not admit that any human 
heart had ever formed a due conception of its 
meaning; and the reverential expressions he 
made use of in taking the name upon his lips 
satisfied his hearers that he, at least, was earnest 
and sincere in making his assertions. 

Was his desire satisfied, when he stood in 
crowded places, elevated above all, looked up to 
with reverence by all,—a master, and acknow- 
ledged as such, though the links which bound 
him to the rest of the world were for ever broken ? 
When he stood, isolated, ungenial, distrustful, 
different from every other human being, his heart 
answering to no other heart, though myriad 
minds responded to his mind, was his desire 
satisfied? God knows. I know not. 

Among Burke’s listeners was one towards 
whom his eyes and his meditation turned more 
frequently than towards any other living man. 
This was Hugo, Magdalene’s brother, himself 
now a man well known in the “ walks of litera- 
ture.” But Hugo, though an earnest listener to 
the brilliant lecturer, was not a believer :—his 
sister had not sung to him in vain, through all 
the weary hours of his invalid youth, “Cast thy 
burden on THE LorpD.” 

Magdalene had now been long dead; Durand 
also was dead. Hugo was alone; and, had he 
dared, he would gladly have allied himself, by 
no common tie of friendship, with Arnold Burke. 
But Burke would not recognise him as an indivi- 
dual; though he would quote his printed words, 
and prove thus, even in the author’s hearing, 
that he had studied what Hugo wrote, he would 
still pass by him, and meet the earnest glances 
directed towards him,—understand the appealing 
of the glance, and yet remain deaf to it. 

When he really understood this, the author, 
with honourable pride, made no more effort at 
advance towards one whom, for his friendship in 
the past, he looked on as a benefactor. His pride 

ras, moreover, fraught with charity; for Hugo 
and his sister had both learned how Arnold was 
wronged, and how grossly his “ visionary eyes” 
had been deceived. 
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There was, however, one duty towards the 
lecturer which the author felt bound to fulfil. 

Magdalene, on her death-bed, in her last 
moments, had delivered into his hands a pack- 
age, adjuring him te deliver it to Arnold in 
person. For several years Hugo had retained 
it;—rumours of the habits of Burke's life dis- 
suaded him from the intention formed at first of 
seeking his old friend ; and, after that, engrossing 
occupations of his own induced a forgetfulness 
for which, when the lecturer so startlingly and 
dazzlingly appeared before him, he could not 
forgive himself. When he saw the absolute im- 
possibility of any mortal’s approach to Burke as 
an acquaintance, much less as a friend, resolving 
that, for his part, he would do what the dead 
had required of him, he laid the package on the 
old man’s desk one evening, the moment before 
Burke took his place before the audience; and 
the brother had the satisfaction of seeing his 
sister’s letter carried away by the lecturer for a 
private examination. 

The package contained, besides six or seven 
letters, the following note. 


“ Mr. Burke :—During his long and distressing 
illness, my husband has written letters from time 
to time, which he desired me to forward to your 
address. For reasons which will at once pre- 
sent themselves to your mind, I determined not 
to do so until the time came—and I felt that it 
was drawing very near—when I could be assured 
in my own mind that they would enforce your 
attention. I beseech you, in reading them, call 
to mind the words of Christ to those who had 
most bitterly wronged him. When you think of 
us, be merciful. 

“] beg here to thank you, though at so late a 
day that the remembrance of the favour conferred 
may perhaps have escaped your mind, for your 
kindnesses and attentions at a time when many 
reasons conspired to make them peculiarly grate- 
ful to my dear brother and to me. I attribute 
the success that has attended Hugo, in a great 
degree, to the exalting, ennobling, and inspiriting 
influence of your example. 

“ MAGDALENE STRATHONE.” 


This note was not read without deep emotion 
by Arnold Burke; and—disguise the fact as he 
might—the very sight of the writing of the 
woman he had loved touched a long-silent key 
in his heart,—and the key was musical and _ soft- 
toned still. 











But it was long before he could bring himself 
to look upon the well-remembered chirography 
of Eyles Durand. And only at long intervals 
could he endure to read those letters he had 
written. Between that moment when he glanced 
over the first brief note of confession and suppli- 
cation for forgiveness, and the day when the 
reiterated, last prayer for pardon, for one friendly 
word of acknowledgment of the reception of the 
former letters, were many months, which had 
been more constantly employed in combatting 
with a divine impulse to forgive, and to throw 
off his stoicism, than Arnold would have cared 
to acknowledge,—more than he would acknow- 
ledge, even before God. 

When, however, he had finished them, and 
their re-perusal, to which he compelled himself, 
another new life broke upon him. It was not 
the heart which he had devoured that was 
restored to him. I proclaim no miracle; but 
surely the “life of God in the soul of the man” 
became now firmly and for ever established. 
He had done a mighty deed of self-conquest, 
when he compelled himself to read those letters 
of Durand, and in that labour of conquest was 
his supreme reward. The fruits of that life of 
God in the soul were Faith, and Hope, and 
Charity :—Faith in God, as revealed in the work 
of man’s creation ;—Hope, that Durand, in his 
repentance, had expiated for his sin; Hope, that 
reunion of spirit awaited them in that state of 
existence where they should not, for ever more, 
be tempted above what they were able to resist; 
—and Charity, whereby he could see in erring 
man a nature capable of rising to the very 
heights of purity and intellect. 

By those who did not in the beginning under- 
stand Burke, he was not in the end understood ; 
and with them he might in the final years of life 
have passed, even as he did in the prime of 
manhood, for a cannibal indeed. But the angels, 
—and some of these dwelt on earth, and were 
known to him, though not in entranced vision, 
—they knew him. And when he descended 
from the heights of transcendentalism to become 
a doer of the whole gospel of the God-man, and 
a preacher of the same, far more than the hea- 
venly angels caught, in the beatings of that great 
heart, that revealed life, the utterances of the 
sublimest prayer man’s lips ever uttered, man’s 
soul ever acted; for it was not a mere spoken 
prayer, but A DEED-PROCLAIMED FAITH. 


MY LOVE AND L 


BY J. F. WEISHAMPEL, JR. 


My love and I—we sit together, 
Sunk in the ottoman furs, 

Her hand in mine, and who doubts whether 
My cheek touches hers? 


My love and I:—she sighs,—I chide her, 
Bidding her sighs depart; 

She trembles, and ah! the one beside her 
Presses her to his heart. 


My love and I:—her eyes are blue-like, 
Gazing up into mine; 


No Peri-glance my heart could woo, like, 
Mary, that of thine. 


My love and I:—we long are lingering, 
Whispering our mutual vow ; 

And I in playfulness am fingering 
The curls that hide her brow. 


My love and I:—we sit together, 
Nor heed we the ticks of Time; 
Thoughtless of sin, earth, toil, or weather, 
We dream in Elysian clime. 
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COOPER, THE TRAGEDIAN. 


BY WILLIAM B. WOOD. 


No remark is more common, than that the 
recorded lives of players are among the most 
dull and unentertaining, in the large list of bio- 
graphies. The endless variety displayed in his 
personations leads the unthinking to expect an 
equal diversity in,the actor’s private life; and it 
seems often to be forgotten, that the power to 
present the living portraits of men, manners, and 
passion, can only be acquired by intense study, 
as well as more or less of genius. The idle 
notion that theatrical genius, with the aid of a 
good person, will, alone, constitute a player, is a 
folly every day disproved, and has never been 
more completely falsified than in the case of 
Cooper. How frequently has the writer been 
mortified and irritated at the remark that “ Cooper 
was an actor wholly indebted to fine natural and 
personal gifts, as, a good voice, noble figure, &c., 
&c., for his vast and continued popularity during 
a period of thirty years.” By “popularity” is 
here meant attraction, which Garrick pronounced 
to be the true theatrical meaning of pépularity. 
He used to say, “ What folly, to talk of the popu- 
larity of an actor who is unpraised by critics, 
and neglected by the public!—and when was 
it ever known that the public continued to follow 
one who did not possess superior ability?” This 
is strong authority, and strengthened by the ex- 
perience of another great artist,—John Kemble, 
—who insisted that his long experience had 
brought him to this conclusion,—that “an im- 
postor,—one who did not possess the true quali- 
ties of an actor,—although favoured by person, 
patronage, or fashion, for a time, might dazzle or 
deceive an audience for one or two seasons, but 
will infallibly be detected or deserted before the 
conclusion of a third.” These remarks seem to 
have a strong application to the subject of this 
little memoir. 


Tuomas Aptuorr Coorer was born in London, 
in the year 1776, and received the advantages of 
an excellent English education at a principal 
seminary, where, it is well known, the real foun- 
dations of learning are laid. In his early years, 
he lost his father, an officer in the naval service, 
and became the ward of Messrs. Holcroft and 
Godwin,—names too well known in British lite- 
rature and politics to need any farther notice 
here. A schoolboy exploit at this time gave in- 
dication of a dauntless nature, which afterwards 
ripened into exertion and sufferance known to 
few. Standing on the river-bank with a com- 
panion (since known as a British government 
agent here), one of the party quoted the passage, 
“ Darest thou, Cassius,” &c., from “ Julius Cesar,” 
which the other considering as a challenge, 
boldly dashed into the stream, and was followed 
in safety by the other to the opposite side, a con- 
siderable distance from the starting-place. For 
this bold imitation of Cesar and Cassius, and the 
consequent soaked state of their clothes, a severe 
drubbing from their master was their reward. 








It has not been ascertained whether inclina- 
tion or necessity first led his thoughts to the 
stage; yet, from his early sufferings and priva- 
tions, it might safely be inferred that choice 
alone did not impel him to a pursuit, in which 
he was destined to form so splendid a feature. 
Certain it is, that his early performances were of 
the most inferior parts, in obscure provincial 
theatres, where, as he stated to the writer, he 
encountered some of the severest privations that 
ever fell to the lot of a future hero. He often 
spoke with pride of the approbation bestowed on 
his performance of some very inferior characters, 
and the courage which a night's success gave 
him to labour on, and hope. After strolling about 
for two years or more, his guardians, whose dis- 
cernment discovered in him the dawnings of 
ability, determined on affording him the most 
liberal theatrical education ; and it will readily 
be supposed that a duller pupil would have im- 
proved under such tutors. Singing, dancing, and 
other accomplishments necessary to give persona! 
grace, were freely afforded ; and at nineteen years 
of age it was determined to bring him before the 
awful ordeal of a London audience, familiar 
with the excellences of Kemble, Henderson, and 
Palmer. Holman and Pope, too, at Covent Gar- 
den, were young actors of great merit, but never 
equalling in after days the promises of their juve- 
nile efforts. His reception in Hamlet was flatter- 
ing in the extreme; and Macbeth, following, 
gave evidence of extraordinary talent in a lad of 
nineteen. A circumstance connected with this 
part may be mentioned, as leading finally to his 
emigration to America. Mrs. Merry (the late 
Mrs. Warren) had recently married Merry, the 
poet, and retired, as she believed, for ever from 
the stage, to which, however, circumstances soon 
after restored her, much to the delight and ad- 
vantage of the American public. During Cooper’s 
first performance, she was passing some time on 
a visit to her father, then resident at Bath, where 
she received a letter from Mr. Merry, telling her 
that “a most extraordinary lad of nineteen, named 
Cooper, said to be a ward of Godwin or Holcroft, 
has created much sensation by his admirable 
performance of Hamlet, but more of Macbeth ;” 
and desiring her to come to town forthwith, 
assuring her she would be repaid for the journey 
by the performance. She came to London, and 
the impression Cooper made at that time was a 
pleasurable recollection in after years, when 
chance brought them together so often, and 
greatly to the delight of many now living. The 
success of the young tragedian was far more 
satisfactory to his friends and the public, than to 
his theatrical rivals, or the political foes of his 
two guardians, who, it will be recollected, were 
at this time objects of distrust to the government, 
with whose persecution one or both was after- 
wards favoured. Attacks of the most bitter kind 
were showered upon the luckless young actor, 
who was charged with being the protégé of “a 
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most ferocious duumvirate of disorganizing Jaco- 
bins,” as they were pleased to designate Holcroft 
and Godwin. So feverish was public feeling at 
this time, that the million forgot the merits of the 
boy in the unpopularity of his guardians, and, 
whether from want of judgment or from ill inten- 
tion in the managers, he was thrust into the part 
of Lothario, in The Fair Penitent—a character 
requiring the utmost ease, polish of manner, and 
familiarity with the stage. He often declared to 
the writer, that from the first moment he ap- 
peared, before he had uttered one word, he was 
assailed by a degree of disapprobation (so cruel 
a contrast to his former greetings) as for a time 
wholly to paralyse exertion, and which he re- 
sented by an indignant manner, which completed 
this unexpected failure. He fled from the scene 
of this shameful persecution, with a feeling of 
resentment towards his countrymen which no 
time had the power to soften. On a very small 
annuity he possessed, he retired to a remote 
town in Wales, where, like Penruddock, he could 
indulge his misanthropy and resentful feelings in 
solitude. This, however, was not the only in- 
stance in which Mr. Holcroft suffered at the 
theatre for his political opinions. Indeed, to so 
bratal a point of hostility did his adversaries carry 
their efforts, that he was compelled to suffer his 
noble play of “ The Man of Ten Thousand,” to be 
brought out under the name of another author. 
Its success was perfect for several nights; and 
conceiving all danger~past, he unguardedly ac- 
knowledged its paternity in the green-room. On 
the next performance it was driven from the 
stage. Similar instances abound in the history 
of the European stage, to which this paltry feel- 
ing has not been confined; for Mr. Dunlap, in 
his truthful history of the American drama, gives 
an amusing example of the same artifice having 
been successfully practised by the late manager 
of the Philadelphia Theatre, in the case of “ Mar- 
mion,” which was most successful for many 
nights as an imported piece; but, the moment it 
was imprudently acknowledged as the produc- 
tion of Mr. Barker,—an active politician,— it fell 
into utter neglect. How strange and mortifying, 
that so delicate a gift as dramatic talent should 
be weighed in the coarse scales of selfishness 
and passion! Cooper, in his seclusion, did not, 
however, forget his studies, but laboured inces- 
santly upon Shakspeare, Otway, &c., feeling that 
he possessed powers far beyond those of many 
successful rivals, and placing his defeat very 
sensibly to the account of political prejudice. 
This tendency to defile the drama with per- 
sonal or political resentments, has been somewhat 
enlarged upon here, and will be shown hereafter 
to have pursued Cooper to another land. While 
Cooper was thus dividing his time between sulks 
and studies, Mr. Wignell was in England busily 
engaging talent for the Chestnut Street Theatre: 
the unsettled character of Fennell, and the de- 
clining health of Moreton, his two leading actors, 
made it necessary to provide some one of power 
to support the pieces in which Mrs. Merry was 
to appear. Disappointed, at a late period of his 
stay, in some engagements he had counted upon, 
he chanced to express his embarrassment to 
Merry, who at once mentioned Cooper’s perform- 
ance of Macbeth, above stated. He had neither 
seen nor heard of him since his failure, but after 
some Jaboured inquiries, it was ascertained that 
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he was in Wales, and unemployed. Upon the 
judgment of Mr. and Mrs. Merry, Wignell at once 
wrote to Cooper, offering him a first class engage- 
ment of salary and position, but on the conditions 
that he should instantly hasten to London, from 
whence the ship was to sail in a very few days. 
The answer to this proposal, was the appearance 
of the young hero, who arrived, half dead with 
fatigue from the journey, only a few hours before 
the sailing of the ship. The party soon reached 
Philadelphia, and proceeded to Baltimore for a 
short season, where Cooper and Mrs. Merry were 
received with an enthusiasm, which abated little 
during the many years they repeated their visits. 
In private, too, they experienced, the elegant 
hospitalities which the Maryland people know so 
well to dispense. A few weeks brought the 
company to Philadelphia, where Cooper's recep- 
tion in Macbeth, Penrnddock, Horatio, in the Fair 
Penitent, and other parts, was, as far as the audi- 
ence was concerned, beyond his best hopes. At 
this time, several persons of education conde- 
scended to notice the actors and plays. With 
most of these, Fennell and Moreton had won a 
high estimation, and Cooper's debut seemed 
likely to darken the fame of the old favourites. 
The approbation of the public, however, was so 
genuine, that disparaging criticism would have 
been unavailing. So it was determined that 
Cooper’s former crime of being too liberal in 
politics, the ward of Holcroft and Godwin, and 
the associate of Merry, alsoa liberal, should be used 
to depress him, if not drive him from the stage. 
The most artful and ungenerous inuendos were 
given, as that “ he played Pierre very finely, pro- 
bably from a sympathy with the politics and 
principles of this splendid rebel.” Such was the 
style of criticism with which a young stranger 
was greeted by men, called judges. The same 
ungenerous conduct from the press pursued Mrs. 
Merry until a late period of her theatrical life. 
It must be supposed that both performers felt the 
outrage ; but the favour of the audience enabled 
them to affect indifference or contempt of the 
attacks. Their fame and attraction continued to 
increase to the latest period of their acting. That 
this second persecution tended to strengthen in 
Cooper a morose feeling, is too probable, and gave 
him a manner at times repulsive and unpleasing. 
A mistaken notion prevailed, that Cooper was a 
man of harsh, unkind nature; but nothing could 
be further from the truth. The undeserved perse- 
cutions of his youthful days, no doubt, greatly 
soured his temper, and gave an austere reserve 
to his manner, which sometimes amounted to 
roughness. Cooper is not the only instance we 
remember, where early neglect and unfair oppo- 
sition tended to render a disposition naturally 
kind, cold and repulsive. He avoided general 
society, and firmly withstood all attempts to 
exhibit him at parties, as an artist, or an object of 
social curiosity. The few persons who shared 
his friendship, can bear noble testimony to his 
frank generosity, truthfulness, and unostentatious 
benevolence, sometimes bestowed with a reserve 
which was greatly misunderstood. His rigid 
observance of punctuality in all matters of busi- 
ness, forms an interesting feature in his character. 
No sacrifice of comfort was ever regarded, to 
fulfil all contracts. During a long series of years, 
two instances only of disappointment to the pub- 
lic occurred, and both were occasioned by the 
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same unavoidable cause ; the first by an ice flood 
in the Susquehanna, which set at defiance all 
efforts to cross for several hours; the other from 
a similar flood in the North River, where the 
accumulation of ice forbade all attempts to reach 
Jersey City. Cooper, however, determined on 
an effort, and engaged a New York pilot boat, 
for one hundred dollars, to take him below the 
city, and, if possible, forward him by way of Staten 
Island. The attempt, however, failed, and he re- 
turned to New York, after several hours of danger 
and cold. During his first season, Cooper's ser- 
vices were not frequently required ; and when the 
benefits were arranged, Cooper announced Alex- 
ander the Great as his selection. By the terms of 
contract, Mr. Wignell insured to him acertain profit 
on his night. But the day previous, his box sheet 
presented so meagre a promise, that he felt 
assured his liberal manager must be a conside- 
rable loser. This he felt unwilling should be 
the case ; and observing that an elephant was on 
exhibition, it occurred that this Asiatic auxiliary 
might save the manager money, and relieve him 
from the mortification of a beggarly house. He 
therefore issued an extra bill, adding the extra 
animal attraction; and was gratified in conse- 
quence by a large and fashionable audience. It 
must be owned that at this time Cooper frequently 
endangered his reputation by a very apparent 
incorrectness of the text, especially in some infe- 
rior parts, which he properly conceived unworthy 
of him. On the occasion of performers’ benefits, 
his good nature too frequently led him to under- 
take several new characters in one week, each 
of which demanded much more time and atten- 
tion. His name was of consequence in a bill, 
and he was reluctant to refuse his aid, although 
sometimes at the expense of his fame. He was 
fortunate in not possessing what is called a quick 
study, but required time to acquire the words of a 
part; and like most eminent players, whose 
studies are directed to the meaning and expres- 
sion, found committing to memory the mere 
words, a very laborious and uncomfortable duty. 
In the lower rank of the dramatic cast, we fre- 
quently find persons, of both sexes, unhappily 
gifted with a most astonishing power of learning 
by heart a vast amount of words in a few hours, 
We say unhappily, for this power is apt to lead 
its possessor to the belief, that with this committal 
to memory, their labour is over, and little or no 
attention is paid to the manner in which the 
author’s meaning is to be embodied. Hence we 
see so many, who appear to be only repeating a 
lesson of words. The worse consequence, how- 
ever, of this gift, is to render the possessor more 
valuable for the quantity of labour he can get 
through, than for the manner of its performance. 
And many clever young persons of both sexes 
have remained stationary in public estimation, 
from their usefulness to the manager, who paid 
them well for being hurried before the audience 
nightly, without the least chance of preparation. 
Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, Kean, Fennell, Cooper, 
and many others, possessed no power to commit 
words hastily to memory. 

In the year 1797, Mr. Wignell was encouraged 
to make a summer season at New York, and 
availed himself of this opportunity to exhibit to 
our neighbours the first full and efficient company 
ever collected in America. It consisted of Fen- 
nell, Cooper, Moreton, Warren, Wignell, Mar- 
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shall, Harwood, Blissett, Francis, Mrs. Merry, 
Marshall, Oldmixon, Francis, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Byrne, dancers; and on opening, was still strength- 
ened by the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardinge, and others. The Pantheon, 
in Greenwich Street, was fitted up for the occa- 
sion, and large audiences attended. The expenses, 
however, of so large a corps, far exceeded the 
receipts, and fame and applause were all the 
advantages of the experiment. At this period 
Cooper, by his performance of Hamlet, Iago, 
Lothario, Chamont, Sir E. Mortimer, and other 
characters, established a reputation on which his 
future fame and fortunes were built. He returned 
to Philadelphia, delighted with his New York 
reception, when, an accidental lameness prevent- 
ing his appearing, he obtained leave of absence 
for a few days, and while in New York, was 
imprudently induced to perform one night in his 
halting state. This act violating his contract 
with Mr. Wignell, a suit was commenced for the 
penalty, two thousand dollars. The sum was 
instantly furnished by a few of Cooper’s friends, 
and tendered to Mr. Wignell. As it was Cooper’s 
services Mr. Wignell wished, and not the penalty, 
which must have proved a heavy clog to Cooper, 
the manager made a very generous proposition, 
that Cooper should remain in Philadelphia, and 
as a set-off to the forfeiture, he should consent to 
act the part of yom: the Great, in the tragedy 
at that time in preparation with great splendour 
and expense, as it was then being acted at Drury 
Lane by John Kemble. Cooper had up to this 
time a decided dislike to this character, and stipu- 
lated in his contract that he should never be 
called upon to enact Alexander or George Barn- 
well; but the noble liberality of Mr. Wignell 
was too strong for Cooper’s idle objection, 
and he gratefully accepted the offer, and ap- 
plied himself so successfully to the study of 
Alexander, that the success of the play not only 
retrieved him from his penalty, but recruited the 
exhausted treasury with a much larger sum than 
the forfeiture afforded. Thus ended the lawsuit, 
and all unfriendly feelings between the manager 
and actor. The New York manager had felt 
Cooper’s value, and at the close of his contract, 
induced him to establish himself at that theatre, 
with the privilege of occasionally playing a night 
or two at Philadelphia. 

Cooper has been shown to be patient under 
criticism, not always of the fairest kind. Yet 
he was sensitive enough of outrage or insult. 
Upon one occasion, Bernard Darley, Sr., and 
himself, were invited to give an entertainment 
of recitations and songs, comic and serious, at 
Richmond, where a very brilliant assemblage 
welcomed them. Among the company was a 
gentleman, who, by a flying visit to Europe, con- 
ceived himself qualified to dissent from the liberal 
applause bestowed on the performance of Cooper, 
especially. At the close of his beautiful delivery 
of Mark Antony’s oration over the body of Cesar, 
while the audience were complimenting him by 
the most rapturous applause, the gentleman made 
himself conspicuous by hissing very loudly,—an 
expression little known on the occasion of this 
sort of entertainment. The audience renewed 
the applause, the critic his hisses, until he felt 
himself fairly beaten. At the close of the per- 
formance, Cooper addressed a note to the gen- 
tleman, enclosing the price of his ticket, and 
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expressing his unwillingness to receive a reward 


for services so unsatisfactory to a person of un- | 


questionable taste, &c. The style of the note, as 
may be supposed, was of a nature not to be mis- 
taken by the gentleman, a professed duellist. 
Cooper also intimated by a friend, of the first 
consequence in Richmond, that any answer to 
the note would reach him, as he intended to 
remain through the next day. No reply was 
sent, and the critical gentleman gained nothing 


by the affair except some sneers from his friends. | 


Cooper was undoubtedly a modest man as to his 
professional merits, but such an unusual outrage 
in a concert-room demanded some notice. 

In 1800, Cooper had the honour of acting upon 


the first theatre ever opened in the city of Wash- | 


ington. The parts in Venice Preserved, on this 


oceasion, were filled thus: Jaffier, Wignell; | 
Pierre, Cooper; Priuli, Warren; Belvidera, Mrs. | 


Merry. 
About the year 1802, Cooper entered upon a 


career of starring (in the theatrical phrase), finding | 


it less laborious, and far more profitable, than 
the drudgery of a stock actor. He saw Fennell, 


who was declining in power and estimation, yet | 


receiving, in six or eight nights, a larger remune- 
ration than repaid him for three months’ regular 
service. His first visit to the South established 
for him a reputation which no time nor rivalry 


could ever shake. At the Eastward, too, he re- | 


tained an unusually lengthened popularity. His 
journeys, for a long series of years, were per- 
formed in a large gig, expressly constructed for 
these perilous adventures, in which he drove 
tandem. How well he managed the whip may 
be guessed from the fact that no accident was 
ever known to have befallen him, in all his jour- 
neys from New Orleans to Boston, travelling by 
night and day, through such roads as then were 
the only highways of our country. A misconcep- 
tion prevails that Cooper introduced the system 


of “starring ;” and he has frequently been cen- | 


sured for it, as leading to the present low state 


of the stage. This isa mistake. Mrs. Henry (Miss | 


Storer), wife of Henry of the O. A. Company, stipu- 
lated to act only two nights a week, and, although 
not attractive of audiences, was yet sufficiently a 
favourite to be allowed not only the indulgence 
of this impertinent freak, but to trifle frequently 
with the Philadelphia and New York audiences 
by affected sickness, hoarseness, &c. We find, 
too, that the famous Mrs. Oldfield performed 
only on a stipulated number of nights, during the 
reign of Cibber, Booth, and Wilkes, and for a 
large nightly sum. 

It was not unusual with Cooper to act on alter- 
nate nights in Philadelphia and New York, making 
the passage by the before-mentioned gig. Indeed, on 
four occasions, he arrived in time for dinner, and 
by his own horses. He visited England in 1803, 
and made no great impression upon the London 
audience, who, nevertheless, received him well. 
On his benefit night at Drury Lane, he was allowed 
the advantage of Cooke’s aid, who played Iago 
for him. On this night, too, Mrs. Pope, the Des- 
demona, was seized during the performance 
With an illness which, in a few hours, brought 
her to the grave. The evening was a memorable 
one. At Liverpool and Manchester he played 
several nights alternately, with Kemble, Cooke, 
Young, and the other eminents of the time. During 
his engagement at Liverpool, it happened that 
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_ the character of “ Richard the Third” was enacted 
within a few days by Kemble, Cooke, and Cooper. 
The accomplished Mr. Roscoe, of Liverpool, au- 
| thor of “ Life of Leo X,” occasionally favoured 
the public and the players with critical remarks 
on the most deserving performances, among 
which, probably, the efforts of the three trage- 
dians afforded him the best opportunity of show- 
ing his judgment, as well as liberality. In review- 
_ing each actor carefully, he awarded fairly to 
each his superiority in several scenes. Kemble, 
he conceived, was inapproachable in dignity, 
duplicity, and finish. Cooke he lauded for rough 
spirit and untiring energy. ‘To Cooper he gave 
the palm for his exhibition of despair and guilty 
ravings. The whole of his fifth act Roscoe pro- 
' nounced superior to his rivals, but concluded by 
saying, “ Mr. Cooper, the young Richard, gave 
some admirable acting in several scenes besides ; 
and we hope he will be satisfied, if, for the pre- 
sent, we feel compelled to rank him, Richard the 
Third.” Cooper often declared that he considered 
this criticism the highest compliment he had ever 
received. 

His “ Richard” did not always fare so well as 
at the hands of the elegant Roscoe; for, some 
_days after the above, he made his bow to the 
| Manchester audience, selecting the character for 
| his first appearance. Of all actors, Cooke had 
long been the first favourite, particularly in Rich- 
ard,—a part suited to rather a rough audience, 
who had coldly received Kemble, and were not 
disposed to favour a young American actor (which 
Cooper always claimed to be),—a title at that 
time far from being a recommendation. The 
_ determination was formed to oppose any actor in 
| Cooke’s great part, when Cooper unconsciously 
} 

} 


selected it. Upon his appearance, a large audi- 

ence greeted the stranger with every kind of 
| noise and insult. He was soon, however, made 
fully aware of the cause and motive of the attack, 
| by yells for “Cooke! Cooke!’ “No Yankee 
actors!” “Off with him!” and other more offen- 
| sive cries; but, summoning his accustomed forti- 
| tude, he acted with his best ability through three 
| entire acts, without seeming conscious that not 
one word of his spouting could be heard. Whe- 
ther from fatigue arising from their brutal exer- 
tions, or respect for the constancy which no out- 
rage could shake, they suffered the fourth act to 
commence in comparative silence ; when Cooper, 
taking advantage of the momentary lull, played 
his part so well, that the act was scarcely dis- 
turbed in its progress, and its conclusion marked 

by a long-continued applause, lasting nearly to 
| the commencement of the fifth, which began and 
| ended in a tumult of applause. He frequently 
adverted to this triumph over unfair opposition, 
as one of the brightest scenes of his life. It was 
a realization of the players of Rome, thus eulo- 
gized by Brutus in “ Julius Cesar :” 





“ Look fresh and merrily : 
Let not your looks put on your purposes, 
But bear it—as our Roman actors do— 
With untired spirits, and formal constancy !” 


He was at this time joint manager with Mr. S. 
Price, and concluded an engagement with Cooke. 
to the great delight of all who could appreciate true 
talent. It was supposed that the advent of Cooke 
would cause the inevitable eclipse of Cooper; 
but the receipts to Cooper’s acting, after Cooke’s 
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arrival, suffered no diminution, while their play- 
ing together of course brought to the treasury 
large receipts. It must not be forgotten that it 
was many years after Cooke’s death that he 
achieved his high reputation as William Tell, 
Virginius, Damon, Ordono in “ Remorse,” as well 
as in several parts of comedy,—Charles Surface, 
The Liar, Petruchio, Leon, Duke Aranza, and 
others. 

Cooper’s powers of locomotion, however, were 
sometimes independent of animal aid; for we 
find that, in 1802, he undertook to walk to 
Baltimore, 104 miles, in less time than a friend 
could ride there without change of horse. This 
wager he won with little exertion, arriving in 
fit condition to act that evening. It is probable 
that he owed much of his uncommon health to 
his frequent journeys and change of air. 

A strong proof of his skilful firmness occurred 
during his New York management, on occasion 
of producing the pantomime of Cinderella. Much 
labour and expense were lavished upon this 
beautiful dumb piece, which relying solely on 
music and action combined, demanded nicety and 
care. The band, however, had, on several occa- 
sions, exhibited the most insolent neglect of the 
rehearsals, and Cooper placed a notice in the 
music-room, to the effect, that all absentees from 
rehearsal would in future suffer such fines and 
forfeits, as were designated by the orchestra rules 
and their several contracts. The appeal was in 
vain; the fines were exacted, and a conspiracy de- 
termined on. On the “ first night of Cinderella,” an 
audience, forming a receipt of fifteen hundred 
dollars, was assembled, and on ringing the or- 
chestra bell for the overture, Mr. Hewitt, the 
leader, was informed by the ringleader, that the 
whole orchestra was determined not to play a 
note, until the whole sum forfeited by their absence 
should be refunded. Here was a situation! He 
rushed almost speechless to Cooper’s room, and 
unfolded the plot. Cooper coolly asked, “Can 
you play the music ?” 

“ Why yes, sir; I have been practising it before 
your eyes for three weeks; but how am I to get 
through a pantomime without aid ?” 

“We shall see,” said Cooper. He at once 
went before the audience, stated the full parti- 
culars, with much regret at the position in which 
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the theatre was placed. He then frankly pro- 
posed two alternatives for the decision of the 
audience : the first, to receive back their entrance- 
money, if desired; the next—and a droll one it 
was—that as there was so large an audience, and 
many, doubtless, were unwilling to be deprived 
of their amusement, by the freaks of underlings, 
he offered to them Cinderella, led and played 
solely by Mr. Hewitt ; with the assurance that on 
its next representation, the orchestra should be 
full and certain. This proposal caused a momen- 
tary titter, but was followed by a good-natured 
acquiescence on the part of the public. He also 
promised the dismissal of all the offenders; and 
rigidly fulfilled it. The piece was then with- 
drawn for two or three days, and reproduced, 
with a splendid band, to a long series of full 
houses. Few instances can be found of more 
tact and propriety, or of the performance of a 
musical piece with one violin, and that satis- 
factorily to the audience. 

From the moment of his last return from Eng- 
land, although cherished as usual by the public, 
it was evident that Cooper felt his power declin- 
ing; and decided on retiring from the stage. 
After several splendid benefits in New York, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Boston, he made 
his last bow to the audience. His destiny, how- 
ever, seemed to be public to the last. The mar- 
riage of his amiable and accomplished daughter 
to Mr. Robert Tyler, afforded him the advantage 
of presidential patronage, and in Nov., 1841, he 
was appointed military storekeeper to the arsenal, 
Frankford, Pa., with the pay and perquisites of a 
captain of infantry; which office was soon after 
discontinued, as unnecessary. He was, however, 
amply compensated for this loss, by the lucrative 
office of surveyor of, the port. At the close of 
this appointment he was made one of the inspec- 
tors, first at Philadelphia, and afterwards at New 
York, a situation he held until a short time before 
his death, which took place at Bristol, under all 


‘the affectionate care and attention of Mrs. Tyler. 


It would be unjust to the memory of Mr. Cooper, 
to omit the creditable fact, that, in all his official 
situations, he evinced the same pure devotion to 
his duties, as marked his dramatic career. Punc- 
tuality and rigid correctness pervaded his whole 
life. 


SIR WALTER. 


BY CHAMPION BISSELL. 


THE portrait hangs within the hall 
Beyond the oaken door, 

Upon the black and mouldy wall, 
A yard above the floor. 


The hall is damp and very drear, 
And opens to the ground; 

And when you walk therein, you hear 
A dead, sepulchral sound. 


In former times, its length throughout 
Was choked with dying men, 
When savage Walter led the rout, 
And thundered down the glen. 
VOL. X. 11 





Within the moat, with sullen fall, 
Each slippery corpse was thrown ; 
And now upon the mouldy wall 
Sir Walter hangs alone. 


By night, the heavy door is drawn— 
The castle stands alone ; 

But in the chambers, till the dawn, 
Unquiet spirits moan. 


By day, the slanting sunbeams chase 
Throughout the ruined hall ; 

But ever on Sir Walter’s face 
The gloomy shadows fall. 
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WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS. 


BY MRS. GEORG 


IANA M. SYKES. 


(See Engraving.) 


“On, man alive! did you ever do any court: | 
ing ?”’ was the sudden question put by ahandsome 
young naval officer to a pale and grave young 
clergyman. They were sitting in a little group 
gathered on the portico of a sea-shore hotel, chat- 
ting pleasantly in the moonlight, while they 
watched the waves breaking lightly on the smooth 
beach before them. Beside the young divine sat 
one, whom Lieutenant Mertoun had mistaken 
for his sister, who could have testified that he 
had done a good deal of the work in question. 

“Tt is a cruel business, sir. It is the hardest 
work that ever a man bent his back to. I declare, 
jt starts the cold drops on my forehead just to 
think of it.” 

Lieutenant Mertoun’s quiet little wife cast 
down her modest eyes, and looked as if she need 
not have proved so hard a conquest. “Oh, 
Charlie!” she faintly remonstrated, but he went 
on. 

“Such new suits as it cost me! such hair-cut- 
ting, and combing, and curling! When I had 
been an hour under process of aggravation, I 
used to hurry down the street, with my cap set 
jauntingly on one side, for no earthly purpose 
but to take it off with a flourish, and display my 
handsome locks in a passing bow to my lady at 
her window. There were no free-and-easy sum- 
mer jackets for a fellow then—no comfortable 
cigars,—smoking was a bliss out of the question. 
Why, bless you, sir, a man must not even spit!” 

“ Oh, Charlie /” was this time more successful ; 
but I may as well go on totell what I afterwards 
learned were the real difficulties which had been 
overcome in this uncommonly severe case of 
courtship. 

Adah Willington was the only and well-be- 
loved child of a wealthy merchant, in the City of 
Brotherly Love, a grave and portly man, and a 
prominent member of the Society of Friends. 
She was a good and gentle girl, who had few 


faults, and but one misfortune, that of having a | 


great deal more beauty than she had any use for | 
in the secluded life she led. 

This was a constant inducement to a well- 
meaning, but injudicious fashionable lady, her 
mother’s cousin, to draw her out from her mono- 
tonous home, for the eclat of exhibiting her. And | 
it was not very strange that Adah liked the 
variety of an occasional visit to Mrs. Morland. 

It was at Mrs. Morland’s that the gay young 
Lieutenant, known, when off cruise, as Charlie 
Mertoun, first saw pretty Adah Willington, and 
her rare beauty gave to her precise little ways 
and her quaint dialect, a piquancy perfectly irre- ! 
sistible. Adah must be his bride, and so the | 
dashing young sailor threw his whole undaunted | 
soul into the preposterous enterprise of wooing 
and winning the little Quaker maiden. After seve- 


ral ineffectual attempts, he gave up all hope of con- 


ciliating the father, who could see no worthiness 


out of the shelter of a broad-brimmed hat, and to ' 


oon 


whom his warlike profession rendered him espe- 
cially obnoxious. With the mother he might, in 
time, have succeeded in winning favour ; but her 
religious scruples were strong. Adah belonged 
by birthright among “the plain people.” She 
must not “marry out of Society.” 

But it was with good little Adah herself that 
the hardest part of his task was to be done. It 
was not so difficult to persuade her into full 
belief in his own perfections, for his bright eye, 
his graceful floating locks, his merry laugh, his 
free step, and his buoyant spirit, were powerful 
auxiliaries; but to upset all her previous ideas of 
right and wrong, to supplant father and mother 
in her affections, to bring her at least to brave 
the opprobrium of forsaking her sect, and marry- 
ing him from her cousin’s house without the 
sanction of her parents, must have been a formi- 
dable work. But he accomplished it. 

I may as well go on to tell their whole story, 
as I afterwards learned it. Friend Willington 
swore—nay, lie aflfirmed—that he would never 
more see his erring child. She had chosen her 
lot in life, and she must abide by her choice. It 
was distinct from that of her parents, and it 
should be kept so ; so he forbade to the yearning 
heart of her mother, any intercourse, or the trans- 
mission of any token of forgiveness. 

This was the secret grief which gave such a 
pensive character to the lovely face, and such a 
subdued and quiet manner to the Lieutenant's 
little wife. She spoke in a tremulous, appealing 
way, as if she would deprecate censure, and 
move pity. But she spoke very little, for she 
shrank from society. She had given up all for 
her husband, and now nothing seemed to interest 
her but him. His footstep, after a day’s absence, 
would thrill her with visible electricity. She 
sprang into his arms with quivering lips, and 
such a modulation of “Oh, Charlie!” as had a 
world of tenderness init. Never were two words 
susceptible of so many shades of meaning as 
these. When the young father would take their 
beautiful child in his arms, and comment upon 
it in his lively, rattling way, criticising its fea- 
tures, and saying, “It will die, Adah, it will die 
— it is too fat to live!” her remonstrance was all 
comprised in “ Oh, Charlie!” 

A sudden professional summons for “ Charlie,” 
took the Mertouns away from the watering-place 
where I met them, and it was not till some years 
_ after that 1 heard of them again. Then I learned 
_ the sad sequel of their young romance. 
| Lieutenant Mertoun had been ordered to the 

| Mediterranean, and, at Adah’s earnest entreaty, 
had left her at lodgings i in a rural suburb of the 
| city of her father’s residence. The hope which 
had prompted this, was partially gratified. The 
| beloved mother more than once visited the err- 
ing daughter, and comforted her affectionate 
| heart with full forgiveness. Time wore away, 
and Adah was now looking forward to the 
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return of her idolized husband, and rejoieing over 
the miniature “Charlie,” an infant of a few days 
old, which she would place in his arms, when a 
letter was imprudently put into her hands, an- 
nouncing that he had been suddenly ordered to 
the Pacific, and might be absent for years. Her 
feeble frame sank under the overwhelming dis- 
appointment, and she died with the murmur of 
the beloved name upon her lips. Then, all too 
late, the stern father came to look in anguish upon 
the face of his dead child, to lay her in the grave, 
and take her babes to his home, and to the yearn- 
ing heart of her mother. 

There are more romances than one dreams of, 
scattered up and down in life, and wooings and 
weddings are the very hinge on which they turn. 
Every home, with its superstructure of family 
love, is based upon one of these heart-histories, 
which lives imperishable in its archives. These 
records are often a hidden hoard, visited only at 
long intervals, but ever available for strengthen- 
ing and solace amidst the waste and spiritual 
wear and tear of life. This retreat into the past 
is a little stronghold of poetry, where it main- 
tains itself against the prosaic and the actual, 
which make up the staple of life ; and the farther 
we recede from our youth, the more we prize it, 
till age grows garrulous over its recollections. 
However homely and wearisome the duties of 
the matron’s routine, she can remember one 
period of her life which was a veritable piece of 
fairy-land, where she queened it for her brief 
hour. She may know in her heart that she never 
was beautiful, but she is sure that her John once 
thought she was, and that is as good to her as if 
it had been true; while he, good man, though 
deeply conscious that there was never much of 
the hero about him, looks back with great satis- 
faction upon a time when Susan Staples thought 
he was quite too good to be refused. These 
cherished remembrances may have been all the 
while but a brace of delusions. The flattered 
Susan may have been chiefly charmed with the 
young woman who could captivate John Gray, 
and John’s self-complacent thoughts may have 
been mainly occupied with the nice young man 
whom Susan could not withstand. It may seem 
to corroborate this view of the case, that the good 
wife’s choicest relic is usually a fragment, not of 
the bridegroom’s coat or waistcoat, but of her 
own wedding-gown. 

Be that as it may, years of wedlock have shown 
to both the husband and the wife, that neither 
the youth nor the maiden had all the fine quali- 
ties with which, in the rosy light of those days, 
they stood mutually invested, so that these lovers’ 
apotheoses must have been in some sense delu- 
sions ; but they were right pleasant fantasies, and 
they are cherished, even when detected as falla- 
cies, for they are pleasant and consolatory still, and 
are retained even when they might be safely dis- 
missed. They have been replaced by somethinga 
great deal better—that unwavering trust and 
durable affection which is the growth of years of 
mutual reliance, and thorough knowledge of one 
another; but still the glance turns ever fondly 
back to the love of youth, the one “ fountain with 
palms” in life’s pilgrimage. 

These wooing days, then, living in remem- 
brance as the flower and climax of our mortal 
days, could they have been so painful in pro- 


gress? Is courtship the “cruel business” it has | 
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been represented? Ah, but that must depend 
upon circumstances. Hard, indeed, must it have 
been for some to recommend themselves; others 
might safely have trusted their own good qualities 
to be their advocates. 

What then is this wooing? Wherein lies the 
speciality of it? How is it proceeded towards, 
and progressed in? Analyze it for us—give us 
the philosophy of it—detail its history and mys- 
tery. 

Reader, of all the leaves of the forest, never 
two were notched and veined into perfect simili- 
tude; and I opine, that could I set forth to thee 
in full, ten suits in this court of High Chance—ry, 
I should but weave for thee ten tales, diverse in 
web and woof. 

“ Wouldst thou gain the love of a woman,” 
saith one oracle, “ ply her with flattery. Fill her 
to the brim with self-love; then shall all that 
runneth over be thine.” We apprehend, how- 
ever, that this course may have its after disadvan- 
tages, since the cup must be kept filled. Set 
forth upon the classic pages of Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, wooing is a series of genuflections—of 
picturesque bowings, while the sword projects 
stiffly behind,—of ecstatic castings up of the whites 
of the eyes,—of expressive layings of the wrist- 
beruffled hand upon a heart, supposed to be 
beating under a stift brocade waistcoat; it is a 
windy tempest of sighs and vows, ending, if suc- 
cessful, in a reverential pressure of the lips on 
the delicate tips of a fair lady’s fingers, while 
the circumference of a hoop interposes to restrain 
the lover’s rapture which might seek to clasp the 
beloved object. Set forth by Dickens, it is simply 
a cool sending forth of the announcement that 
“ Barkis is willing,” and writing in chalk upon the 
tilt of the cart the name of the candidate who 
has the refusal of the situation. Here a learned 
professor finds the root of the matter in a certain 
pithy conciseness and stern brevity: “Madam, I 
am Job Exegesis. Will you have me or leave 
me?’ Another carries his matrimonial negotia- 
tion through a correspondence which might fill 
three folios, 

With some, courtship is a poetic furor. What 
female heart could withstand such a plaint as 
this, which has seen actual service. 


“Go now, my dear verces, my wishes impart 
To Miss Lucy, the maiden what conquered my hart! 
Go tell her her charms to all charms I perfer; 
That all my fond wishes are wished about her; 
That I dream of her nightly, and sigh for my pain, 
As I wride o’er my farm, and return back again. 
Oh, who can tell what I endure? 
I never felt such feelings before!” 


Staunch-hearted West-Virginia lover! surely 
this moan came from thee only m ezxtremis. 
With young Jonathan the case is something dif- 
ferent. Wooing is with him a sort of process of 
incubation ;—“ he comes, and sets, and sets.” There 
is real philosophy, as well as solemnity, in many 
a Yankee courtship. It is carried on mainly on 
Sunday nights. The stiff “Sabba’d’y suit,’ the 
stout black-balled boots, know their way to the 
right house, where the right girl sits patiently 
waiting for the accustomed arrival. 

“She hears a foot, and knows it, too, 
A-rasping on the scraper.” 

There, sitting on the edge of his chair, the 
wooer sees the father, if propitious, twirl his 
thumbs, and the maiden look pleased and con- 
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scious. He can read the signs ;—what is the use 
of words in the case? Jonathan always saves 
what there is no use in spending. It is all a 
taken-for-granted thing, as long as he keeps 
coming, and she stays at home from singing- 
school, and takes none of the hundred other 
ways of letting him know that his attentions are 
not acceptable. He goes on upon trust, and 
fences in his farm, and builds his modest house; 
she, with answering confidence, gets up piles of 
snowy napery, and numberless patchwork coun- 
terpanes. Should they, after all, change their 
minds, there is no chance of an action for breach 
of promise, since nothing is said about marriage 
till the wedding-day is appointed. They don’t 
change their minds, however; to the honour of 
that section of the country be it said, such bonds 
hold. 


There are instances on record of more explicit- 
ness, as in the case where a New England phy- 
sician, with three daughters, received the follow- 
ing letter. 


“Dear Doctor, I want a wife, and should be 
glad to marry one of your girls. You know me, 
and so do they. If either of them is willing, 
please let me know.” 

The father did let him know that they all de- 
clined. 

What shall be said of the wooings that never 
come to weddings? Why, simply this: that some 
of the best lessons of life have been learned in 
the school of Rejected Addresses. A truly sensible 
woman remarks, that a man is not fit for a 
woman’s acceptance till he has been six times 
refused. Punch is doubtless of the same mind, 
when he maintains that it is an excellent thing 
to have the conceit taken out of us. But that by 
no means comprises the full benefit of the course. 
It may, indeed, be true of some, that 


“ Experience has been theirs, 
And taught them nothing; where they erred, they err,” 


but it is because costly discipline has been 
wasted on incapable souls. 

True love for a worthy object seldom fails to 
exert an elevating and refining influence; and 
the high ambition inspired in a manly heart, to 
prove that it deserved what it failed to attain, is 
a noble stimulus to effort. It would be a curious 
investigation to trace all that has been achieved 
in literature, in science, the arts, or in enterprises 
for the advancement of human happiness, under 
the natural impulse to take a noble revenge on 
some heart which failed to appreciate true 
worth. The obdurate Laura was Petrarch’s best 
muse. 

There is consolation, too, in the certainty that 
these mischances are not the result of want of 
skill. The mistake is the radical one of the 
person, not the minor one of the mode of advance. 
“Matches are made in heaven,” but how shall 
man recognise his predestined mate? Some, 
indeed, have relied much on certain spiritual 
knockings in the region of the heart; but hearts 
have been known to beat violently for the wrong 
person. 

Every disappointed man, who will but look 
well about him, may detect the shy glance of 
sympathy, which, if he be wise, will direct him 
to better success. While he has been enduring the 
mortification of an unsuccessful pursuit, is it not 
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possible that he has been inflicting similar suffer- 
ings? Poor, patient, unobtrusive woman! how 
often she is rejected, by being simply overlooked ! 
How little liberty of choice has she! How un- 
fortunate for her happiness, should she instinc- 
tively make a choice, since she is denied the con- 
solation of advocating her own cause! Woman's 
tactics are very simple. She ranges herself 
under one of two schools. “ Never believe any 
man is in love with you til he tells you so,” is the 
wholesome maxim of the Conservatives, handed 
down through generations, from mother to daugh- 
ter. Many a delusion has it warded off, and 
done duty as sentinel before the door of many an 
innocent heart. But it bears hard upon the 
wooers, since it is wilfully blind to every mani- 
festation of preference short of an explicit decla- 
ration. The motto of the opposite school, which 
we will call the Demonstrative, is this: “ Forestall 
your lovers; never allow a preference which you do 
not mean to encourage to come to open proposals,” 
This is heroic, and generous to the antagonist; 
but, in a world of infatuations, it seems hardly 
safe. It views every man who approaches as a 
wooer, whose case must be immediately decided 
upon, and met by prompt encouragement or re- 
pulsion. Alas for the credulous heart of woman, 
prone to read the omens by its wishes! Alas 
for the poor dupe of her own vanity, when she 
attempts the sanative course with one who is in 
no danger from her charms! 

Alas for poor womankind! In this lower 
world, where we “ marry, and are given in mar- 
riage,” how much of the heroism and self-sacrifice 
is to be done by her! How much beauty and 
pathos there is in her simple trust, and quiet 
waiving of her just claims! Here, more than a 
thousand miles from his native New England, is 
a young mechanic, enterprising and prosperous. 
Houses rise under his steady hammer, and, by 
and by, one rises for himself. To furnish it 
within, and plant trees and shrubbery in the 
little door-yard, gives ample employment for 
his leisure. As I pass, a cheerful fire burns on 
the hearth, and good Mr. Travers, the minister, 
sits before it in a comfortable arm-chair. The 
sound of a distant stage-horn is heard, and the 
young householder rushes from the door, in some 
apparent excitement. Before many minutes, 
there is the bustle of an arrival. Substantial 
trunks are lifted from the baggage-rack, and 
set within the door; and, last of all, assisted 
to alight by our young man, his face glowing 
with delight, comes a young woman, on whose 
pretty face smiles and blushes are contending. 
Father Travers understands now why he has 
been invited there. A few minutes suffice for 
the mdrriage-service, in expectation of which the 
fair betrothed has come all the way from Ver- 
mont to Georgia. Is not this proof of a true 
woman’s devotion to the interests of the beloved 
object? If it is not, the energy with which she 
uses a genuine Shaker broom on the walk before 
the door, and drapes the windows with the white 
curtains she has brought for them, prove her 
determination to make for the young man a 
genuine Yankee home. 

Observance more scanty still has satisfied the 
loving heart of woman. <A Western lawyer is 
starting for a distant circuit court. After a few 
miles of rough riding through the woods, he 
meets a man on horseback, with a woman riding 
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behind him, who inquires of him respecting the 
magistrate of the town he has left. “I am the 
magistrate. What do you want? I can’t turn 
back.”—“ I want to be married to this woman.” 
—* You do, hey? Young woman, this man says 
he wants to marry you. Are you agreed ?’— 
“ Yes.”"—* Well, then, you are married. Just 
move along.” 

My readers are doubtless, ere this, prepared to 
admit that few general principles can be laid 
down on the subject under discussion. The hic 
labor, hic opus est, is hard to be pointed out, and 
the treatise entitled Wooing made Easy, is yet to 
be written. The wisdom of centuries of experi- 
ence has, however, embodied itself in one maxim, 
“ Faint heart never won fair lady ;” in corrobora- 
tion of which, I propose to relate a true history, 
and that it may have due prominence, it shall 
occupy a section, per se, and stand forth as 


THE WOOING OF HARRY DINWIDDIE. 


It rained all night, and a company of travellers 
were almost suffocated in the closely-buttoned-up 
stage coach, in which we were moving at a 
tedious pace, over roads which were simply beds 
of clinging red clay. There was more lateral 
than onward motion, for we went down into a 
deep rut on one side, and then, with a sudden 
jerk, out of that and into one somewhat deeper, 
on the other. In one of these hasty transitions, 
snap went a spring of the clumsy old vehicle, 
and the united force of the company was put in 
requisition to substitute a rail, which, by the light 
of a lantern, we abstracted from a zigzag Vir- 
ginia fence. This change gave an undue eleva- 
tion to one side of the coach, making our seats an 
inclined plane, and added a bumping emphasis 
to each of our sudden descents. Since the blessed 
advent of railroads, few such experiences in life 
are now to be encountered, but if any one sur- 
vives, whose fate it was to traverse through its 
weary length the upper or middle stage-route 
through Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
onwards, he dreams of it yet. There were sud- 
den halts for consultation—gullies to be crossed, 
where our driver chose to consider that our satis- 
faction and our safety, and the well-being of his 
horses, were all to be promoted by our walking 
half a mile or more, ankle or knee deep in mud. 
There were creeks to be forded, swollen from 
mere “ drinks” into formidable rivers by the rain 
of a night. There were weariness, and hunger, 
and exasperation, for our promised supper that 
night was a moveable feast, which receded in our 
slow progress, and looked most inviting and 
tantalizing in the distance. How our weary 
bones ached for the two or three hours of sleep, 
which was the promised appendix of the supper! 
How cross we were, especially one man, who 
would bear the crowded inside no longer, but 
insisted on having a place on the top of the 
coach, among the baggage, where he stretched 
himself out to sleep, and was buckled down 
under the cover to take his chance of oversets. It 
was under these circumstances that I heard the 
tale of Dinwiddie’s wooing, from the lips of the 
hero, who was our fellow-traveller. To appre- 
ciate it, one should have seen the man. He was 
a broad-shouldered, portly Virginian, with a 
countenance florid with health, and absolutely 
beaming with good-humour, but with features 
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deviating far from the lines of the beautiful. His 
keen black eyes twinkled with merriment, and 
to make his appearance more comical, as day 
broke on this wretched company, he had received 
a fanciful decoration from a pellet of mud, which 
had settled upon his shirt-front like a breastpin. 
He alone was good-natured. Every fresh disas- 
ter was food for his mirth, even to the broken 
tire and huge gap in the wheel, threatening to 
break down at every revolution, for which there 
was no remedy but to push on till it did break. 

“ Never mind, if it should break,” said the im- 
perturbable man, “ we shall come down lightly, 
at the rate we go. I have been concerned in 
more hopeless enterprises than this. Let me 
tell you a story of what patience did for me in 
my difficulties. Ahem! 


“* A frog he would a-wooing go,’ 


and so, once upon a time, would I, though I was 
in no haste, for I waited till I was no longer a 
very young man, before it occurred to me that I 
wanted a wife. This was because I never had 
seen a woman whom I fancied, and I am sure 
no woman had ever taken a fancy to me, for you 
can readily see that I never was very charming. 
But my hour was to come. 

“] was walking one day with a friend through 
the principal street of the small town of B., when 
we meta lady. I caught one look at her modest 
face, and said to my friend, 

“¢Tell me who that lady is, and I will marry 
her.’ 

“¢ Marry her, indeed!’ said he, with a laugh; 
‘ you are crazy.’ 

“* Tell me who she is.’ 

“*She is Miss Margaret Clifton, of C., South 
Carolina.’ 

“* What is she doing here?’ 

“ «She is in the Moravian school here: Marry 
her, indeed! The girls of the Moravian school 
have nothing to do with marriage. They are as 
saintly as nuns, and are as grave and decorous 
as if the world were a great chapel, made to 
sing psalms in. I should just like to see you try 
to speak to her.’ 

“¢T have no idea of trying it. But it is true, 
notwithstanding, that I will marry her.’ 

“T saw no more of Miss Clifton, but hastened 
home to my business, for this was in the spring, 
and the crop was to be started. Every true 
Virginia planter is his own overseer. The corn 
was up and ploughed for the first time, the 
tobacco fields were set with thrifty young plants ; 
everything on the plantation was in perfect 
order, and matters put in such a train, that 
nothing would suffer in my absence; and then 
I set out on my enterprise. 

“To B. I went; and there I learned that the 
fair lady of whom I was in quest, had gone to 
her home in South Carolina. 

“So to South Carolina I went; and one fine 
morning I stood at the door of a stately mansion 
in the city of C., and inquired if Miss Clifton 
was at home. She soon came to me, and looked 
at me with grave astonishment, when I told her 
frankly that I had come to marry her. 

“¢] do not understand you, sir. My mother 
is from home, and will be absent several days. 
I am not accustomed to form any acquaintance 
without her sanction, and must beg you to excuse 
me.’ 
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“Nothing could be more reasonable, and the 
staid and self-possessed manner of the young 
lady, and the absence of all confusion and petty 
coquetry,charmed me. ‘How I love you already!’ 
thought I; ‘how I shall worship you when you 
are my wife! 

“T settled myself comfortably in lodgings, and 
made all my arrangements for a long campaign. 
Four days after, when I had ascertained the 
arrival of Mrs. Clifton, I again ascended the 
stone steps, and rang at the door. I felt no flutter 
or agitation, though what I had heard of the lady- 
mother, was calculated to lessen my courage. 
She was a widow, of ample fortune, and of 
ancient and honourable descent. She was a lady 
of great dignity, stately and formal with her 
friends, and distant and chilling to slight acquain- 
tances. Had I brought letters of introduction from 
her best friends, and earnest recommendations 
to her favour and hospitality, she might have 
unbent to something like graciousness. As I 
had not provided myself with these, I made no 
attempt to ingratiate myself. When I had told 
her my name, and she had remarked that I was 
a stranger, I assented with a polite bow. When 
she begged to be favoured with my business, I 
plainly told her that I had come to marry her 
daughter. Probably no human countenance was 
ever expressive of more amazement than the one 
then before me. She sat a moment speechless, 
then, rising, she said: ‘ You are evidently under 
some great mistake, sir.. You will excuse me if 
I close this interview.’ 

“The next morning, at the same hour, I again 
presented myself, and after a similar reception 
from Mrs. Clifton, and a blank refusal to my 
request fora few moments’ conversation with her 
daughter, I politely wished her a good morning, 
and withdrew. 

“On the third morning I called at the same 
hour, and was refused admittance. The ladies 
were engaged. 

“Say to Mrs. Clifton,’ said I, ‘that I will do 
myself the honour to wait her convenience ;’ and 
I seated myself in the vestibule. The open door 
commanded a pleasant view, and a fine breeze 
entered from the garden, fragrant with orange- 
blossoms and Cape-jessamine. ‘The matted floor, 
the shaded light, the comfortable arm-chair, and 
a book which I produced from my pocket, made 
the morning pass very agreeably, and at the late 
dinner-hour to which I was accustomed, I left 
the spot with regret. 

“The next morning I again rang for admit- 
tance, but no answer was accorded to my sum- 
mons. The inhospitable door was deaf to my 
appeals, and I sat down upon the steps. The 
heat of the sun was intense, the day was without 
a cloud; and it seemed as if the heart within me 
was broiling. But I persisted in remaining at 
my post, till I saw the sun pass his meridian and 
commence his descent. 

“The next day, equipped in a thin linen coat, 
and armed with an umbrella, I repeated my 
attempt to gain admittance, and to my surprise, 
the door was opened. In reply to my inquiries 
for the ladies, I learned that Mrs. and Miss Clifton 
had left town. I could get no clue to their 
retreat, and accordingly, leaving a polite message 
of regret that I had not the opportunity to pay 
my farewell respects, I left town myself. In a 
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were again at home. The next day I called as 
usual, and was admitted to an audience with the 
lady mother. 

“* Why do you persist, sir, in this foolish and 
ungenerous conduct? 

“*It is you, madam, pardon me, who are un- 
generous. I have come to this place with an 
object, which I frankly acknowledge to you. I 
have come to make honourable proposals for the 
hand of your daughter. I am not accustomed 
lightly to surrender my well-matured plans and 
purposes. This purpose nothing on earth will 
induce me to surrender, till I have tried every 
means of success. But you are unjust to me. 
You will not even examine and consider my 
claims. You give me no opportunity of making 
a fair presentation of them. You do not allow 
me to see Miss Clifton, and to endeavour to gain 
her favour. I will cheerfully submit to any 
terms you may propose, to any probation you 
may designate.’ 

“¢] have no terms to propose to you, sir. I 
require your absolute withdrawal.’ 

“¢ Madam, this is prejudice. You must give 
me an opportunity to overcome it.’ 

“¢T insist, sir, that you shall abandon this wild 
pursuit of my daughter, that you leave my house, 
and make no farther attempts to enter it.’ 

“¢Madam, I can not abandon my hopes of 
winning your daughter. My life’s best hopes 
are staked upon my success. I will leave you at 
your request, but must hope to find you more 
favourably disposed towards me at another time.’ 

“¢ Understand me, sir,’ said Mrs. Clifton. ‘ This 
departure must be final. I warn you that you 
will find my doors closed against you, should you 
attempt to repeat this intrusion.’ 

“The consequences be upon your own head, 
then, madam, for I will die upon your doorstep. 
I will use no dishonourable means to see and 
influence Miss Clifton; but I will persevere as I 
have begun, and will surrender my object only 
with my life.’ 

“ True enough, the next morning saw me de- 
barred access even to the vestibule. I sat down 
upon the door-steps, choosing the side upon 
which a partial shadow was thrown by a mag- 
nificent live oak. As I vacantly gazed at the 
grand old tree, I was struck with the long 
streamers of gray moss pendent from its branches, 
and wondered I had not before observed them. 
Waving in the lightest breeze, and forming a 
beautiful contrast with the glossy leaves of vivid 
green, these tresses of parasitic growth are highly 
picturesque; but they are always indicative of 
moisture, and suggestive of the dreaded fevers of 
the low country. 

“ All that day, all the next, all the third day, I 
sat on those unrelenting stone steps. Visiters 
came to the house. I rose, bowed deferentially, 
and stood smilingly polite, while I saw them 
admitted to privileges from which I was debarred. 
I rose, bowed again, and stood, as smiling and 
polite, to see them depart, assisting the ladies to 
their carriages, like the true Virginia gentleman 
which I knew myself to be, even while sitting 
on those dull door-steps which refused to recog- 
nise my quality. 

“T knew that there were compassion and relent- 
ing felt for me, from slight indications within the 
citadel. More than once a sorrowful and sym- 





few days I returned, and learned that the ladies 


pathizing glance had fallen on me from some 
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comely dark face surmounted by a showy tur- 
ban; more than once a cool draught had been 
silently extended to me by some jet-black hand; 
more than once the green latticed shades of the 
windows above me rustled, as if somebody were 
an interested spectator of my sufferings; and 
once I detected near me the flutter of a muslin 
curtain, and caught the faintest imaginable sigh. 

“The fourth day began its course like its prede- 
cessors. I was at my post betimes, but I re- 
member that my thoughts were much on the 
delights of my hill-country home, and that I 
longed for a breath of its cool mountain-air. I 
watched the gathering of a light, fleecy cloud, 
hoping it might come to such a size and position 
as to screen me from ‘the round, red sun,’ which 
seemed to burn into my throbbing brain. My 
spirits were unusually depressed. I grew less 
sanguine of ultimate success. The mocking- 
birds on the trees seemed to jeer me. The 
glare of the sunshine on the well-swept walks 
and trim trellises of the garden seemed to sicken 
me. A sudden dimness came over my sight; 
there was a surging, as of waves, in my ears, 
and I sank back unconscious, 

There was an interval of many weeks before 
I knew anything of what then befell me. I 
found myself at last a sick man, but most com- 
fortably cared for. My own particular servant, 
and, indeed, my foster-brother of a darker hue, 
was my quiet and attentive nurse. Around me 
were many familiar objects,—my personal effects. 
The light food and cooling drinks which were 
brought me were prepared as I had always been 
accustomed to have them, and savoured of home. 
I asked no questions, though, as my dim recollec- 
tions of the past took form, I began to be some- 
what curious. Where could Ibe? Could it be 
possible that I was at home once more? How 
could I have been carried unconsciously so far? 

“ At last, I was so far convalescent that I was 
permitted to sit up, supported by pillows. I 
begged for air, and my good Scipio (Scipio Afri- 
canus, he liked to be called; for, like most of his 
race, he was fond of grandiloquence) stepped 
forward and raised the curtain. The clear blue 
sky,—with what languid delight I gazed into it! 
But suddenly I started from my pillow and sat 
upright. That tree with the waving streamers of 
gray moss! I had seen it till I knew every leaf 
of it. My heart bounded. There could be no 
mistake : I was within the citadel I had besieged. 
That was enough. I lay quietly back, and asked 
no questions, waiting patiently for further deve- 
lopments. 

“One day I broke out: ‘ Now, Scipio, I want a 
plain, straightforward story from you. How came 
you here? 

“*Well done, Mas’ Harry! who ever hear the 
like of dat? What’s Scip here for, hey? Why, 
to take care of you. Sick, for true, and mighty 
nigh dead war you, when Scip come to you. 
Better go to sleep now, and try to get well;— 
mought get cotch’ yet.’ 

“No, Mr. Scip, I shall not go to sleep. I wish 
to hear the whole story.’ 

“Well, then, Mas’ Harry, here goes. You done 
stay from home a long time. Who know whar 
you war? All the word we get—*Send my 
letters to C— ;” “Send my letters to S—;” “ Send 
my letters to C—.” Mighty hot weather. I 
know right well that Mistress fret about you. 





Miss Winnie look troubled, oneasy-like, about 
her brother. I know they think you get sick. 
One day Mistress say to me, “Scipio,” she say, 
“ where is your Master Harry?” “ Gracious know, 
Mistress, not Scip; but I gib one opinion—Scip 
better go and see. Whatever Mas’ Harry are a- 
doin’ of, it’s plain he are not a-doin’ of it easy, 
and it are my opinion dat Scip better go and 
help him,” “ Very well, Scipio, you can go,” says 
Mistress; “and if he doesn’t like it, you can tell 
him that I sent you about Mr. Sanborn’s offer to 
buy the crop.” So I done come; and, true for 
me, I done find Mas’ Harry want help mighty 
bad. White folks has not bery good sense.’ 

“¢Well, no matter for the small particulars. 
You found me sick. What did you do” 

“* Do? Why,I done pick you up, and fotch 
you into the nearest house.’ 

“You don’t mean to say that you brought me 
into this house without permission ?” 

“* Mas’ Harry,’ said Scipio, erecting himself to 
his full height, and throwing his right foot and 
arm into an elocutionary attitude, ‘you know I 
can make a speech, all the same as Patrick 
Henry. “ Madam,” says I, “come to old Virginny. 
Will we ask you whar you come from,—who you 
are? No, Madam, we know too well what be- 
long to de stranger. Our hospitable doors stand 
eber open. Old Virginny often called de land 
of hospitality, and she deserve her own entitle. 
Come among my master’s kin. See if you be 
turned from the door of the Dinwiddies or the 
Leightons.”"—* Ha! what? Leightons and Din- 
widdies!” says the lady; “here has been a great 
mistake.” I don’t know rightly how it was, Mas’ 
Harry, but you done seem all ona sudden to become 
kin to her. Ahem!—you mought, maybe, get to 
be nigh kin, some day ;—mought, you know, Mas’ 
Harry, and then, again, you moughtn’t. White 
folks is mighty oncertain.’ 

“ The truth was that Mrs. Clifton had wished an 
excuse for relenting in the severity of her pur- 
pose towards me, and she had unexpectedly 
found it in the remembrance of an old school- 
friendship with my mother,—Winifred Leighton. 
Had she been less prejudiced, she might have 
recognised my claims sooner, for the name of 
Henry Dinwiddie had been reiterated in her 
reluctant ears, 

“T have forgiven her all that, however, since 
she has made suitable reparation for the wrongs 
she did me. She has permitted a renewal of 
the old family intimacy. She has even carried 
it so far as to insist that I shall annually accom- 
pany my beloved wife, Mrs. Margaret Dinwiddie, 
with a flock of rosy-cheeked Virginia children, to 
pass the Christmas holidays with her. I am 
now on my way to meet this requisition, and to- 
morrow I hope to meet at S— the precious 
company which I sent by the lower and less 
fatiguing route, under the guardianship and 
guidance of Scipio Africanus. Scipio would be 
deeply mortified, if any of these annual pilgri- 
mages should be undertaken without him on the 
carriage-box. His great delight is to boast’ of his 
own exploits; and he is particularly at home in, 
a story he tells of his Master Harry once taking: 
a fancy to go deer-hunting, and scaring up a right 
smart chance of game, but not being able to bring 





it down, till ‘dat black dog, Scip, come on and’ 
holp him powerful.’ ” 
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KOSSUTH AND 





THE MAGYARS. 


BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


“ Arma virumque.” 


Virer.. 


“Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time! 
Hungary fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe; 
Dropped from her nerveless hand her shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career. 


Hope for a season 


yade the world farewell, 


And Freedom shrieked, as Lajos Kossuth fell!” 


CAMPBELL. 


“*( est Mirabeau tonnant contre les rois; 
Sa voix nous crie: ‘Encore une Bastille!” 


Hope's farewell season has been a short one. 
She is coming back again, seeing that the war of 
Hungary is not yet over. It is still waged, in 
fact, by Kossuth;—not now “by Buda’s wall 
and Danube’s side,” but on the broad champ clos 
of Europe. And not alone in Europe; the sound 
of it is heard from one end of our Federation to 
the other: Maine talks of it to Texas, and the 
Hudson, the Delaware, and the Mississippi, are 
mingling their murmurs about it. And Freedom, 
with renewed heart, is preparing to substitute 
for her late despairing shriek a vehement and 
ringing call for one more general rising of the 
peoples ;— 


The march and the muster, the line and the charge!” 


The manifestoes and speeches of Kossuth, 
wherever he moves,—whether along the Medi- 
terranean, through England, or through America, 
—and the gallant and generous spirit which, 
* like fire to heather set,” has been widely evoked 
by his spoken or printed words, are maintaining 





BERANGER. 


the cause of unconquered Hungary in the face of 
the world, and filling the despots with new in- 
quietude, 
“ Speeches, to-day, 
Have struck more terror to the souls of tyrants 


Than could the substance of ten thousand soldiers, 
Armed all with guns, and led by shallow Gérgey.” 


It is’ trite to say that the ways of Destiny are 
not our ways. But it may be no less wisdom 
than piety to admit, in this case, that whatever is, 
is best. Shakspeare says that there is a soul of 
goodness in things evil; and very probably the 
reverses which have overwhelmed Hungary will 
result in the benefit of the world at large. If the 
Magyars had been successful, they would have 
had their constitution, and gone on quietly as a 
kingdom or a republic; and their example would 
come with diminished effect on the minds of the 
other nations. But the fall of this “old and 
haughty nation, proud in arms,” has shaken the 
continent of Europe; and the spirit of the land— 
a living voice—is now ranging from hemisphere 
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to hemisphere, making its cause the cause of all 
good and free men throughout the world. So 
that, if Hungary be destined to rise——as she 
surely is,—she will draw up many peoples after 
her ;—her success will be the success of popular 
liberty everywhere. 

Kossuth has done wonders in England. He 
has electrified that sober nation of sturdy shop- 
keepers into a generous glow of feeling, by the 
poetry and heroism of his presence and his 
harangues. We need not speak of what he has 
been doing here, seeing that with us he had less 
todo. The people of this country require nothing 
to stimulate their love of freedom, or their desire 
to put down despotism. But this pilgrimage of 
Kossuth, if it is found—as we have no doubt it 
will—to have brought together England and 
America in an entente cordiale as regards the 
European peoples, will have given Liberty high 
compensation for the late reverses of Hungary. 
All this it is which distinguishes Kossuth from 
those good and memorable men who have done 
and suffered greatly for their nations: to wit, 
Judas Maccabeus, Aristomenes, Wallace, Tell, 
Kosciusko, Schamyll, &c. These were the sol- 
diers of Liberty; the Magyar is her apostle and 
prophet. He can fight for her, if necessary ; but, 
if beaten in the field, he has still a soul and 
tongue to retrieve the lost battle; and he will 
yet, very probably, be able to do for Hungary 
what Peter the Hermit did for Judea Capta, once 
upon a time. “Cedant arma toge” is a saying 
which is verified in this instance; though, cer- 
tainly, the sword has still something to do which 
nothing else can ever do so well;—some wide- 
sweeping business, as terrible as anything of the 
kind that has ever been known in the world. 

Lajos Kossuth was born in April, 1806, in the 
little village of Monok, in the yespannschaft— 
county or hundred—of Zemplin, situated in the 
north of Hungary. He is now, therefore, about 
forty-six years old,—the age at which Napoleon 
and Wellington were doing their wild work at 
Waterloo. Kossuth’s father was of the noble or 
privileged class of the country,—a poor, Protestant 
farmer, ploughing his own little patrimony, but 
with historic blood in his veins which flowed 
down through centuries from sources adjacent to 
the Great Wall of China. The young clergyman 
of the parish was Kossuth’s first teacher; and 
the lad went afterwards to school in a neighbour- 
ing town. In 1826, at the age of twenty, he 
entered the University of Pesth. He was always 
studious and self-reliant,—knowing he had need 
to be so,—and a great reader of history. That 
of Hungary, so legendary, so turbulent, so disas- 
trous, and so glorious, fascinated his young ideas. 
He had all the wild deeds and patriot heroism of 
its annals by heart, and dwelt on them with en- 
thusiasm. And, indeed, the chequered course of 
history which treats of the several families and 
fortunes of the Huns may well excite the imagina- 
tion of a poetical young Magyar, passing them in 
review somewhat after the following tenor, and 
contrasting the latter condition of Hungary with 
her old heroic independence. 

The land so called was successively occupied 
by several military colonies from Scythia, where 
they had at first so harassed the people of China, 
that, long before the Christian era, the Great 
Wall was built to repress their incursions. The 
Chinese at last succeeded in driving them away ; 
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and about two hundred years after Christ, these 
wanderers came to the Volga, whence one divi- 
sion parted, and became the White Huns of Sog- 
diana, dwelling on the eastern coasts of the Cas- 
pian. Here the amenities of soil and climate so 
influenced their physical condition, that, in seve- 
ral generations, they lost the ugly, Calmuck 
swarthiness of their ancestors, and were bleached 
into something of the Caucasian complexion, 
which procured them the foregoing appellation. 
At length, being pressed by other hordes of the 
North and East, the White Huns joined their 
kindred who had stayed on the banks of the 
Volga, and both together made their irresistible 
way across that river, driving in the Alani upon 
the astonished Ostrogoths, These last struck 
their tents and fell back in confusion upon the 
Danube, where, having implored and received 
permission from the Emperor Valens, they ferried 
themselves—an entire nation—across, and took 
refuge from their terrible adversaries within the 
circle of the Roman empire. 

The Huns came down and passed on, spread- 
ing themselves over the East of Europe; and in 
the time of Attila—about the middle of the 
fourth century—their central encampment was 
in modern Hungary. Attila, called by the monk- 
ish writers Flagellum Dei, or the Scourge of God, 
filled both Europe and Asia with the sound of 
his name and the terror of his “all-blasting 
cavalry.” From the banks of the Danube—the 
conjuratus Ester so much feared by the Romans 
—he carried his" conquests into Scandinavia ; he 
overran Germany and Scythia, then, passing 
through Persia, came to blow his barbaric horn 
before the gates of Constantinople, and lay the 
Emperor Theodosius under tribute. Thence he 
marched through Europe, and displayed his for- 
midable ensigns beyond the Rhine, where, on 
the field of Chalons,—disputed by the Romans 
and Visigoths on one side, and Attila and his 
tributaries on the other,—about half a score of 
nations were joined together in battle, like those 
fighting of old “in the vale of Siddim, which is 
the salt sea.” The conflict at Chalons was one 
of the most terrible engagements of ancient or 
modern times. In an address to his troops before 
the onset, Attila made use of the term “joy of 
battle,”—certaminis gaudia,—so Latinized by Cas- 
siodorus, and used by Lord Byron in his Ode to 
Napoleon. Attila was forced to a bloody recalci- 
tration, marching eastward with all his tribes 
into Hungary, 


“ As mountain-waves from wasted lands 
Sweep back to ocean blue.” 


Then followed his memorable foray into Italy, 
his advance on Rome, and his interview with 
the intrepid Pope Leo, who persuaded him to 
hold the venerable city toransom. After Attila’s 
death, his dominions—if these may be called 
dominions, through which he had only passed 
like the simoom, over which he had merely cast 
his barbaric shoe—were parted among his sons 
and chiefs; and, about that time (the middle of 
the sixth century), a fresh incursion of Northerns, 
coming in the broad track of the White Huns, is 
understood to have made its appearance on the 
frontiers of Europe, overwhelming the feeble 
and divided empire of Attila’s successors. 

These new invaders (who have given their 
name to another Hungarian epoch) were the 
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Avars, driven downwards by the assaults of the 
Turks, a tribe of iron-workers from the Golden 
Mountains, who first took that appellation in the 
middle regions of Asia. The Avars passed into 
the seats of the Huns ; and Baian, their celebrated 
Chagan, dwelt in the palace, and adopted the 
policy of Attila. At the end of 250 years, Charle- 
magne burst upon the Avars, through the Carpa- 
thian range, and along the plain of the Danube, 
and, after a bloody struggle of eight years, in 
which Baian was slain, succeeded in reducing 
the nation, and carrying away the long-collected 
spoils of that avaricious race. The royal city was 
destroyed, and all traces of empire obliterated. 
About 900, A.D. (one hundred years later), occurred 
another incursion of invaders, along the old path- 
ways, into the country of the Danube. These 
were the Magyars, a horde of the Turks, coming 
down from the Tartar localities, about and beyond 
the Volga, which had furnished the foregoing 
swarms, and, doubtless, issuing from the same 
ethnic stock,—the diminutive and swarthy Mon- 
golian. In this way there might have existed 
some distant relationship—such as the old Hun- 
garian chroniclers contend for—between the 
Magyars and those preceding occupants of Hun- 
gary, called White Huns and Avars. The coming 
of these last fell so closely in with the weakening 
and sinking of Attila’s hordes, that we are justi- 
fied in supposing a remnant of these last may 
have mingled with the intrusive race. Though 
the Magyars would seem removed by one hun- 
dred years from their Hungarian predecessors, 
they were probably of the same stock. The like- 
ness between the Magyar and Finnic tongue is 
generally admitted. Milman is of opinion that 
the Ogors or Avars were of the race of Attila’s 
Huns; and Gibbon contends that the Magyars 
and Finnic Laplanders sprung from a common 
parentage. At this day, the race of the Szeklers 
in Hungary, is supposed to have descended from 
the occupants of the country anterior to the Ma- 
gyar invasion. All this would seem to indicate 
that connexion between the successive occupa- 
tions, which the Hungarian chroniclers have 
insisted on. 

At all events, the Magyar-Turks came impetu- 
ously into Pannonia, under the leadership of 
seven vaivodys, or chiefs. They soon ranged 
themselves under a single ruler; and Arpad is 
understood to have been their first king. They 
showed their Scythian origin, by their customs of 
Wearing fur garments, and scarring their swarthy 
faces, and by the use of the Tartar bow as their 
chief instrument of war. Scythia was undoubtedly 
the birthplace of the Sword, as Eschylus so 
grandly informs us; but these skin-dressed marau- 
ders loved “a long shot” best, as savages gene- 
rally do. The Magyars were very barbarous, 
compared with the nations of Europe, among 
whom they came to pitch their small leathern 
tents. In a little time they looked on Transyl- 
vania and Hungary as their head-quarters, and 
thence went about, following their natural pro- 
pensities, plundering and fighting, in all direc- 
tions. They invaded Bavaria, Swabia, Franconia, 
and laid Germany under contribution. They 
made forays across the Rhine, passed through 
the Pyrenees into Spain, and over the Alps into 
Italy. In their annual excursions from the moun- 
tains down to Rome, “ gleaning the galled land 
with hot essays,” they carried consternation 
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wherever they went. They stormed Pavia, 
massacred a crowd of citizens, and burned forty 
churches. In the other churches of the land, the 
terrified priests and people used to recite a litany 
tothe saints, against the arrows of the Hungarians: 


“Nunc te rogamus, licet servi pessimi, 
Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jaculis.” 


Towards the east, they afterwards advanced to 
the imperial walls of Constantinople ; and one of 
the barbarians (something like Balmawhapple, in 
“ Waverley,” firing his pistol against Carlisle 
Castle) had the audacity to ride up and strike a 
gate of the city with an axe, as if in prophetic 
earnest of the day of Mahomet the Second, when 
Paleologus fell fighting in the breach, against 
another Turkish host, 


“ And the last sceptred Roman’s last rampart was crum- 
bled.” 


At this period, towns began generally to have 
walls and defences in Europe—things, we should 
suppose, very much needed, when the business 
of marauding was carried on so extensively. In 
about fifty years, the Magyars were finally driven 
out of Germany, by Henry the Fowler and Otho 
the Great, and made to fear for the safety of their 
own frontiers. They then fortified the passes of 
Hungary ; and from that time forward began to 
lead a more honest and quiet life among their 
neighbours. 

The Magyars are very proud of their Turkish 
origin, the memory of which has been preserved 
in legend, song, and story. The ballad of “ The 
Conquest of the Magyar Land,” composed in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, and often sung 
at their festivals, describes the coming of their 
forefathers into Erdely or Transylvania. The 
following stanzas, translated by Dr. Bowring, 
show the simplicity of the original. 


“ And glorious were their doings then; 
Seven bands composed the host; 
Seven valiant chieftains led them in, 

And each a var could boast. 


“Of those who gained the Magyar land, 
A chief as bold as any, 
Was Budon, who, when Arpad died, 
Was Magyar’s kapitany ; 


“ He reared his throne by Duna’s banks, 
Near Pesth, along the hill; 
And fair and wealthy Buda keeps 
His name and memory still.” 


“Var” isa fort. Some etymologists derive the na- 
tional appellation from the town of Ungvar, on the 
river Ung, in the north of Hungary. Remarkably 
enough, oung, own, avon, is the Celtic for river. 
Tradition calls the Magyars a “ fort-building” 
people, by way of distinguishing them, probably, 
from their more easterly relations, who were 
more nomadic and accustomed to tents. Madchar, 
in old Tartar, was “ stone-building.” This is a 
curious agreement, in sense, between these names 
Magyar and Hungarian. But, then, the people 
of Attila were called Huns, and etymology is 
somewhat at fault. A race of the Hungarians 
was, in the thirteenth century, discovered on the 
eastern bank of the Volga, by Rubruquis, a monk- 
ish missionary, sent into the East by the Christian 
king of Hungary. This seems to show that the 
appellation (Hungarian) came with the tribes 
from Scythia. A great number of writers on 


Hungary seem to consider that the Magyars, as 
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well as the men of Attila and the Avars, drew 
their descent from some Huns of a very high 
latitude. This would assume the Turkish con- 
nexion to be only an accidental intermixture, 
bringing an improvement of the common stock, 
and imposing a name upon the hordes. The 
strong resemblance between the language of the 
Magyars and that of the Finns (always dwellers 
in the Scythian latitudes) seems to confirm this 
view of the matter. 

Be these things as they may,—non nostrum est 
tantas componere lites—there were in Hungary, in 
the time of the first king, Stephen (the fourth 
chief from Arpad), three aristocratic orders of 
Magyars, viz.: churchmen and magnates, the 
king’s retainers, and the untitled nobility; while 
the rest of the people were serfs. Stephen was 
the first Christian king, and received from Pope 
Sylvester a consecrated crown. This ancient 
circlet, long preserved, like the iron crown of 
Charlemagne at Milan, was looked upon as a 
sort of heir-loom of nationality. In 1848, it was 
carried about along with the revolutionary Diet; 
and it has been since stated that Kossuth, like 
Hamlet’s uncle, 


“Stole from the shelf the precious diadem, 
And put it in his pocket.” 


It is now hidden somewhere, to await the resur- 
rection of Hungary ; not, of course, to encircle the 
head of any one, but to be put into a museum, 
and shown as an old curiosity. 

In 1223 (about the time when the English 
barons had forced King John to confirm into 
Magna Charta an old parchment extorted from 
Henry I.), the above-mentioned privileged orders 
of Hungary obliged Andreas the Second to give 
them a Golden Bull,—ille nobilis Taurus,—by 
which the magnates were made hereditary legis- 
lators, and the mass of the clergy, untitled no- 
bility, and so forth, empowered to send represen- 
tatives to the Diet. A century and a half 
afterwards, these last were increased by a burgher 
class,—delegates from towns and cities. Thus it 
may be seen that the Hungarian constitution bore 
a close resemblance to that of England. In 1301, 
the line of Arpad became extinct, and the Diet 
gave the elective crown to Charles Martel, of 
Anjou. This elective crown was the cause of 
almost all the evils that Hungary underwent for 
ages. It was the chronic source of tumult, civil 
war, and foreign invasion. ‘The attempt to intro- 
duce the patriarchal and nomad principle of 
equality, among the privileged orders, into Poland 
and Hungary, was a sanguinary mistake, and 
has covered with catastrophes the whole course 
of their annals. The simpler principle of here- 
ditary monarchy was safer and better suited to 
the character of the middle ages. From the 
beginning, the elective succession of the crown 
distracted Hungary, and towards the period when 
it was to cease, produced a confusion which 
invited into the nation one more incursion of 
Eastern invaders. About 1440, John Hunnyades 
bravely wielded the defence of Hungary, when 
the Sultan Amurath threatened to overrun all 
Christendom. But in 1444, the united armies of 
Hungary and Poland were overthrown in the 
bloody battle of Warna. In 1456, Hunnyades 
fell upon Mahomet the First, who was besieging 
Belgrade, and routed the Osmanlis with great 
slaughter. His son, Matthew Corvinus, was 








elected to the throne; and on the death of this 
king, the kingdom fell into confusion respecting 
the succession, the evils of which were made 
irretrievable by the terrible defeat of Mohacz, 
inflicted by the sword of the Sultan Solyman. A 
dreary civil war was terminated in 1547, by the 
election to the throne of Ferdinand of Austria, 
brother of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
first of the present Austrian dynasty. Thus 
fatally did this elective principle of the monarchy 
herald the way to foreign bands and despotic 
government. 

About 1670, the Emperor Leopold tried to sub- 
vert the national institutions of Hungary, and 
make it a province of Austria. Being vigorously 
resisted, he put several of the magnates to death. 
An insurrection of the Magyars followed, during 
which they bethought them of asking aid from 
their old relations and adversaries, the Turks. 
Mahomet VI., having stipulated that Hungary 
should pay him tribute, sent into that kingdom 
250,000 Spahis, under Kara Mustapha, who 
advanced on the right bank of the Danube. while 
the Hungarians, under Count Tekeli, moved up 
on the other. A junction of their forces was pre- 
vented, and the Turks alone besieged Vienna. 
John Sobieski, king of Poland, whose aid had 
been implored by Leopold, attacked the besiegers, 
and drove them in confusion down the Danube. 
But he refused to fight against the Hungarians, 
and went home, leaving them to treat with the 
Emperor. In 1687, the latter, by the most brutal 
violence and corrupt practices, made the crown 
of Hungary hereditary in his house. In the 
beginning of the next century, the malecontent 
Magyars were in insurrection under Prince 
Racoezy,—the great heroic rebel of Hungary's 
past history. They insisted on their liberty to 
choose and cashier their kings, and claimed 
other civil and religious principles. In 1708, 
the Emperor Joseph the First made many fair 
promises, ordering the insurgents to lay down 
their arms. The patriots refused, and a struggle 
followed, in which they were worsted. At last 
a pacification was accomplished; and, in 1711, 
the Protestants were granted liberty of worship. 
and the national liberties were guaranteed. The 
Hungarian Diet accepted the Emperor’s Prag- 
matic Sanction of 1713, by which female succes- 
sion was established in the House of Austria, In 
the war of the imperial succession, when, 


“The Queen, the beauty, set the world in arms,” 


Hungary fought with a memorable enthusiasm 
for her King, Maria Theresa, and helped to put 
her husband, Francis of Lorraine, on the imperial 
throne, in 1746. In return for all this, Joseph the 
Second tried to extinguish Hungary—incorporate 
it with Austria. But he was vehemently op- 
posed ; and, in 1790, when the French revolution 
was shaking Europe to its foundations ; when, as 
Beranger says, the kings were putting up their 
hands to keep their crown on their heads— 


“ Déja vingt rois, au bruit de nos ébats, 
Portent, tremblans, la main a leur couronne.” 


Joseph was forced by the Diet of Presburg into 
a full recognition of the nationality of Hungary— 
such as it was under Matthew Corvinus—such as 
the Magyars of 1848 sprang up in arms to 
defend! 

Such is a rapid outline of that picturesque na- 
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tionality which for ever shadowed the mind’s 
eye of young Lajos Kossuth, and gave his patriot- 
ism that dash of poetic fervour so remarkable in 
all he has said and done. He saw that every 
tradition of his land was military, and its history 
full of swordmarks—mostly disastrous. But these 
only deepened, by the feelings of pity or indignation 
the attachment of the young Magyar to his father- 
land, and emboldened him, in the end, to appeal 
to the ultima ratio—the last argument—of peoples 
as well as kings. Kossuth was naturally en- 
dowed, as we may readily believe, with a highly 
poetic disposition, active, ardent, and impressible. 
While at college, he pursued the study of the law, 
and in 1827 was called tothe bar. He had been 
already employed in the Diet as reporter of its 
proceedings, in which capacity his education and 
legal knowledge made him very serviceable, and 
he was appreciated accordingly, both by the mem- 
bers and an increasing circle of the public. In the 
Diet, all his leanings were, of course, to the Ba- 
thyanis, Wesselenyis, Szechenzys, who were in 
favour of reform, and opposed to the Austrian 
influence. Young Kossuth was in his element, 
particularly as the feeling of nationality was 
strong in the Diet,and he reported and printed 
the debates with great industry. But Austria 
saw this movement of the Diet with strong dis- 
like, and Metternich ordered that no more reports 
should be printed. Kossuth, who was studying 
the law, soon found out that lithography was not 
printing ; and therefore went on with his reports, 
giving them in lithograph instead of type. The 
Austrian ministry, seeing the rebellious spirit of 
the Diet, which, of course, approved of the young 
lawyer's doings, ordered, in 1835, the Archduke 
Palatine-President of the Upper Chamber, or 
Table, to dissolve the Diet; and also ordered 
Count Zichy to seize the terrible little lithographic 
press. Still Kossuth was mischievously busy. 
He wrote pamphlets which were privately cir- 
culated, and reported the business of the Komitats, 
or county parliaments—then struggling against 
the influence of Count Palfy, the Imperialist. In 
1837, Kossuth, Wesselenyi, and several other 
patriots, were arrested and tried. On his triai, 
Kossuth defended himself with great skill and 
boldness, and created a powerful sensation 
throughout the country. But they condemned 
him,—and he was sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment. In 1840, however, in consequence 
of an amnesty, and also at the earnest request of 
the Diet, he was liberated,—after having spent 
nearly three years in jail. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to establish and edit the “ Pesti Hirlap” 
newspaper, which produced in Hungary some- 
thing like the impression made formerly in 
France by the “ Quest ce que le Tiers Etat” of the 
Abbe Sieyes. Kossuth seemed to rejoice in the 
success Of his leaders, for he is reported to have 
said his paper was worth 50,000 bayonets. 

The constitution of Hungary, as we have said, 
was always aristocratic. Before 1848, about half 
a million of Magyars had the entire government 
of Hungary in their hands—the rest of the peo- 
ple, Sclaves, Szeklers, &c., had no voice in the 
state, and were, in fact, in the condition of serfs. 
The Upper House of the Hungarian Diet was com- 
posed of hereditary magnates and prelates, num- 
bering about six hundred and fifty persons. The 
President of that House was the Palatine of 
Hungary—a sort of mediator between the nation 
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and the Emperor. In the Lower House (about 
two hundred and fifty in number) noble birth 
also prevailed. It was composed of inferior 
nobility (elected by the Komitats or counties), 
deputies from enfranchised towns, and ablegates, 
or proxies of noblemen who did not attend the 
Upper House. The Komitats were composed of 
all the privileged men of the country, met 
together, three or four times a year, for the trans- 
action of local business, the choice of members 
for the Diet, or the sending them instructions, and 
the reception of the orders of government, which 
were never executed till the Komitats had sanc- 
tioned them. The Komitat meetings were, in 
fact, little fortresses of nationality, little federations 
like our states ; and Austria found in them always 
the greatest obstacles against her despotic and 
centralizing designs. But, in latter years, the 
Emperor had appointed administrators to preside 
over these county parliaments, and control them 
and corrupt them in every possible way. The 
consequences of this were the most vehement 
discussions between the adherents of the Imperial 
government and the patriot members, causing 
incessant ferments. In the mean time, reform in 
the laws of Hungary had been for many years 
agitated in the Diet, and in the minds of the 
people. The great measure of emancipating the 
serfs was entertained in 1825. These serfs had 
no other privilege than that of paying taxes. 
The peasants were bound to the soil—adscripti 
gleba,—“ Somewhat,” says Mr. Gleig, who tra- 
velled in Hungary some years ago, “in the con- 
dition of Gurth and Wamba in the romance of 
Ivanhoe.” They were bound to work for their 
landlords one hundred and four days in the year, 
and pay him one-ninth of their agricultural pro- 
duce, together with many other little gifts or 
payments, which further impoverished their con- 
dition. Mechanics and artisans were in a similar 
state of degradation. Till 1835, the eidelman or 
Magyar landlord could inflict corporal punishment 
upon his serfs: at that time the privilege was 
abrogated. The privileged classes were not in- 
disposed to do justice to the peasantry. But the 
influences of Austria, who dreaded the idea of 
seeing Hungary a nation of freemen, were so 
brought to bear upon the chief magnates and the 
Diet, that the progress of emancipation was re- 
tarded for years. And when thetwo Tables had 
come to an agreement on the matter, in 1836, the 
Austrian ministry had still power enough to set 
aside the measure of emancipation. Matters thus 
drew their slow length along,the Magyars grow- 
ing more distrustful of Austria, and more inclined 
to liberate the mass of the people, as a matter of 
good state policy. 

In 1847, Kossuth was returned to the Lower 
House, for the Komitat of Pesth; and he imme- 
diately began to exercise a potent influence in 
the Diet. He roused a jealous spirit of national- 
ity, and showed the Magyars that they, not num- 
bering half a million of privileged men, were 
powerless against the strength of the House of 
Austria, without the aid of the people. The 
dread of the House of Hapsburg and political 
annihilation urged the Diet to be just; and, in 
order to present a powerful front to the enemy, 
the serfs of Hungary were raised into Citizens. 
In the beginning of 1848, the great measure of 
Emancipation was passed in the Lower House, 
and, after some discussion, in the Upper also. 
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Just then the roar of liberated Milan and all 
Lombardy in rebellion had rung from one end of 
Europe to the other, and been answered by a 
sti}l louder echo from the people of Paris. The 
Hungarian emancipation could scarcely have 
been delayed much longer. The result was, 
that the people not only received the franchise 
of citizenship, but little estates in fee simple,—a 
double blessing. For these free proprietaries the 
landlords were to receive an equivalent from 
government; and the peasantry themselves were 
expected to make some compensation for the 
generosity which made landlords of them, raising 
them in one day to the height of Magyar dignity. 
The same Bill of Reform provided for an inde- 
pendent and responsible Hungarian ministry, and 
the complete recognition of the kingdom’s rights. 
In March, the city of Vienna rose in insurrection, 
and, a little after, the Emperor Ferdinand ran 
away to Innspruck, in the Tyrol. Kossuth and 
the Hungarian delegates went to him, and invited 
him to Presburg to sign and sanction the new 
constitution of Hungary. Ferdinand promised 
to comply, if quiet were only restored to Vienna. 
Kossuth says that quiet was, accordingly, restored, 
and through his own influence; that, in fact, he 
kept the crown on the Emperor’s head. On the 
11th of April, the Emperor came to Presburg, 
and signed the new constitution, which was 
countersigned by Count Bathyani—whom the 
said Ferdinand’s officers afterwards murdered. 
This act of liberation diffused great joy through- 
out Hungary ; and the various tribes—the Croats, 
Serbs, Wallachians—seemed no less rejoiced 
than the Magyars on the occasion, seeing that 
they were sharers in the general benefit of the 
change. The Croats, numbering, in their division 
of the kingdom, half a million of people, ex- 
pressed their entire satisfaction with it, through 
their chief Komitat of Agram. Though Croatia 
had its own independent Assembly, it had always 
three deputies in the Hungarian Diet, and these, 
by the reform, were increased to eighteen. It 
has been very much insisted on by those who 
join the Austrians against Hungary, that the latter 
treated her Croat province with injustice. But 
the charge, if not entirely false, is very feeble; 
anc the fierce rebellion of the Croats which soon 
after broke out, aggravated by that of the Serbs 
and Wallachians, is now truly traced to its right 
source,—the treachery of the Emperor of Austria. 

Scearcely had he signed the Hungarian consti- 
tution, than he and his ministers began to medi- 
tate the means of nullifying the act. Imperial 
agents proceeded to the Serbs, Croats, and Wal- 
lachians, and began to stir them up against the 
new government of Hungary. The Ban of 
Croatia, Jellachich, put himself at the head of 
the Croats, and went into rebellion. The Servian 
and Wallachian Banats followed the example; 
and all, joining their forces, began to invade and 
lay waste the districts of Hungary Proper, com- 
mitting numberless atrocities in the name of the 
Emperor. The Hungarians, totally unprepared 
for these treacherous tactics, appealed to the 
Emperor against the Ban, inviting Ferdinand to 
come to Pesth on the opening of the new Diet, 
and thence give orders to the rebels to retire and 
lay down their arms. Ferdinand pretended to 
disclaim the proceedings of the Croats and Wal- 
lachians, and even sanctioned a proclamation 
for their suppression. But he did not come to 














Pesth. And, on the 2d of July, the National 
Assembly of Hungary, founded on the enlarged 
suffrage, was inaugurated without him. Though 
in the royal speech (pronounced by the Palatine, 
Archduke John) he denounced the doings of the 
Serbs and Croats, the Hungarian ministry (of 
which Count Bathyani was Premier and Lajos 
Kossuth Minister of Finance) perceived that 
they must rely upon their own energy; and, 
accordingly, Kossuth proposed in the Diet the 
raising of 200,000 men, and the issue of bank 
paper sufficient to keep them on a war footing. 
The men and money were granted instantly and 
with acclamation, in answer to the impassioned 
appeal. New Hungarian regiments began to be 
formed, and many old regiments came over to 
the cause of Hungary from the Imperial banners. 
This great levy was certainly commenced in the 
name of the Emperor-king, though it was well 
understood it was designed, in any case, to serve 
and defend the interests of Hungary. Ferdinand 
refused to sign this law of enlistment and bank- 
issue. The hour for which he was waiting was 
now heard to strike. The patriots of Lombardy 
were beaten by the Austrian army at Costanza, 
and the Emperor felt safe on the side of Italy. 
He then took his resolution. On the 31st of 
August. he sent to inform the Hungarians that he 
had made a mistake in signing that new consti- 
tution of theirs——that the measure was clean 
against the Pragmatic Sanction! Then, on the 
Ath of September, he repealed the “ sham” edict 
he had issued against the Ban Jellachich (who 
was just then at the head of an army on the 
Hungarian frontiers), and reinstated that respect- 
able Croat in his former offices. The Hungarian 
ministry now dissolved itself. Jellachich passed 
the frontiers into Hungary, at the head of an 
army of Sclaves and Austrians. Out of the 
fragments of the ministry, and in its stead, Kos- 
suth formed a “ Club of Equality,” to watch over 
the interests of Hungary. The Diet then gave 
the command of the Hungarian forces to the 
Archduke Palatine, desiring him to oppose Jella- 
chich. But the Archduke left his place and 
went to Vienna, whence he sent his resignation 
to the Diet. There was now no ministry in 
Hungary; and, on the 20th of September, a 
royal ordinance placed the Hungarian army 
under the orders of Count Lamberg. The Diet 
denounced the illegality, and appealed to the 
nation for support. In the first excitement, the 
Count was murdered. The people then began 
to rise everywhere, as they did in Spain in 1808, 
and regiments were formed with wonderful 
rapidity, while the voice of Lajos Kossuth was 
heard, like the sound of a trumpet, calling all 
Hungary to arms: 


“A glorious people vibrated again 
he lightning of the nations!” 


On the 29th of September, Jellachich, who 
had advanced within twelve miles of Buda- 
Pesth, was set upon by the vehement but ill- 
armed young levies of Hungary, defeated with 
the loss of ten thousand men, and driven igno- 
miniously over the frontier into Austria. The 
Emperor then appointed Count Adam Kecsey, as 
President of the Hungarian Diet, to dissolve it, 
annul its decrees, and appoint Jellachich com 
mander-in-chief of the Hungarian armies! This 
was designed to drive the Magyars to despera- 
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tion; Ferdinand saw the shadow of the Czar on 
the plains of Hungary. The Diet now declared 
itself in permanence, decreed Jellachich a traitor, 
and formed a “Committee of Defence,” (some- 
what on the plan of the old French “ Committee 
of Safety,”) of which the President was Lajos 
Kossuth, who, having been always the foremost 
man in questioning the power of the House of 
Hapsburg, now boldly occupied the most perilous 
place in rebellion against it. In the beginning of 
October, the citizens of Vienna rose once more 
against the soldiers of the Emperor, and drove 
them out. All eyes were now turned to the 
capital. The Imperial armies began to move 
towards it: and Kossuth, having reviewed the 
Army of Hungary at Presburg, electrified them 
with one of his grand harangues, and pointed to 
the high-road which led from that city to Vienna. 
Auersperg, Windischgratz, and Jellachich, were 
already posted around it in three camps, as the 
Honved landstrum hurried up to fight for the 
city,—fifty thousand strong, but in great part 
armed with scythes. Opposed to them were 
120,000 Imperialists. But the Hungarians held 
right on; and, on the 30th of October, trembling 
and excited citizens on the steeple of St. Stephens 
saw, with unutterable feelings, the courageous 
Magyars moving into the plains around the capi- 
tal, and falling upon the besiegers at Schwachat. 
It was a glorious and bloody affair. The scythe- 
men, under Guyon the Englishman or the Irish- 
man, mowed down their enemies like grass. 
But the odds were terribly against them, and 
they fought for the whole day in vain, treachery 
and a partial surrender of the city having pre- 
vented the Viennese from making a sally. The 
Hungarians retired, leaving several thousands 
dead upon the field, 

But their countrymen were not dispirited. Pre- 
parations for war were everywhere actively , 
carried on. Anvils were heard ringing through- 
out the land, day and night; armories were esta- 
blished and set to work; the bells of the churches 
were melted and cast into cannon; and the mag- 
nates, mortgaging their possessions, brought their 
grateful tenants into the field, in large bodies. 
Even the Catholic prelates of Hungary joined the 
cause of their country against a Catholic monarch, 
and addressed to him a solemn remonstrance, 
denouncing the wrongs inflicted upon their un- 
happy native land. But Ferdinand, overwhelmed 
by the infamy of his position, fled from the throne 
into obscurity, leaving his place to his nephew, 
Francis Joseph, nineteen years old, who had not, 
like him, sworn to respect the Hungarian consti- 
tution, and who was, therefore, somewhat more 
at liberty to hew it down with his sword. Then 
began the military struggle between the empire 
and the kingdom of Hungary. Seven or eight 
armies marched into that devoted land, under 
the command of Schlick, Puchner, Nugent, Win- 
dischgratz, Jellachich, and others. In the begin- 
ning the Hungarian armies, badly disciplined and 
imperfectly armed, were worsted. Perczel was 
defeated, and the Austrians overran Transylva- 
nia. Schlick overpowered Dembinsky; Mazza- 
ros was beaten at Kassau; Gdrgey was driven in 
towards the centre, and Presburg, Raab, Buda, 
and Pesth fell into the hands of the Imperialists. 
On the 1st of January, 1849, the Diet being now 
at Debreczin, a new plan of campaign was 





arranged, and General Vetter received the supreme 
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command. The fortune of war changed again. 
Goérgey made a successful march against the 
military tinchel that hemmed inthe Magyar forces ; 
and in a little time the army of Schlick was 
defeated. Bem broke through into Transylvania, 
at the head of a small army, and soon drove the 
Austrians and Russians, under Puchner, over the 
frontiers. Gdrgey again marched against Jella- 
chich, defeated him, and advanced victoriously 
into Komorn. Gérgey was a brave and good 
soldier: but no more. His name, compared with 
Kossuth’s, “is written on the roll of common 
men.” The Austrians were now retreating, every- 
where, over the frontiers. On the 26th of April 
was promulgated, at Debreczin, the Hungarian 
Declaration of Independence: after which the 
Diet, under the victorious escort of General 
Aulich, returned to Pesth, in the midst of general 
rejoicing. Kossuth was hailed, as he well de- 
served to be, with the liveliest demonstrations of 
homage and attachment; and when he pro- 
claimed that the dynasty of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
had ceased to reign, the whole Magyar people 
responded in a voice of gratulatory thunder. On 
the 14th of May, in the Protestant Church of 
Debreczin, he took the oaths as Governor of Hun- 
gary, and swore to sustain the Act of Indepen- 
dence. On the 5th of June, he made a trium- 
phal entry into Pesth, with his wife and children. 

It would seem that the Hungarians were not 
yet aware of the conspiracy which was about to 
bring the Czar down upon them. They thought 
that, having beaten back the Wallach, Croat, and 
Austrian invasions, they had done everything. 
Kossuth, indeed, suspected some trouble to come, 
and advised an advance after their beaten ene- 
mies to Vienna, and a summons to the Austrians 
to rise against the House of Hapsburg. But 
Gorgey and others did not think this advisable. 
In the beginning of June, the infamous coalition 
of the Austrian and Russian armies had taken 
place, and both advanced to destroy the infant 
republic of Hungary. Haynau, memorable for 
his cruelties, and for the ignominious defeat he 
received at the hands of the honest London dray- 
men, commanded an army of 75,000 men at 
Presburg. On the northeast frontiers, about 
120,000 Russians marched under Prince Paskie- 
vicz, Rudigers, and Luders. The whole strength 
of the Servian and Wallachian rebels marched 
under their own leaders; and Jellachich moved 
at the head of 50,000 Sclaves and Croats. Over 
300,000 men, in fact, were now poured remorse- 
lessly into the fields of Hungary. To oppose 
these, the Hungarian forces, in eight armies, 
amounting to about 100,000 men, were posted as 
advantageously as possible, 


“To stand, a wall of fire, around their much-loved land.” 


In this solemn and perilous crisis of the country, 
Kossuth exerted all the powers of his vigorous 
mind. He governed and directed all the move- 
ments of the war from his council-room, and, 
journeying through Hungary, excited everywhere 
the resistance of the people by the charm of his 
unfailing eloquence. Above all the rumours and 
military tumults of the time, his loud voice rang 
through the land :—* Between Vesprim and Wies- 
senberg the women shall dig a deep grave, in 
which we will bury the name, honour, and nation 
of Hungary, or our enemies! And on this grave 
shall stand a monument, inscribed either with 
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the record of our shame,—‘So God punishes 
cowardice!’ or we will plant on it the tree of 
Liberty, from which the voice of God, speaking, 
as once to Moses, shall declare, ‘ Thus do I reward 
the brave :-—to the Magyars, freedom, renown, 
and happiness!’”’ The orations of Demosthenes, 
rolling over the Athenian Agora, when he 


“Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne,” 


were formal and feeble, compared with the 
military harangues of Kossuth in June, 1849, as 
he called upon the universal landsturym—the last 
forlorn hope of the people—to rise and march in 
defence of the Magyar land. He was answered 
by an outburst of devoted patriotism. Even the 
old men and matrons, the young women and 
striplings, pierced by that solemn, imploring 
appeal, were known to come forward and ask if 
they could do nothing for their cherished country. 
Kossuth’s sister issued a proclamation to the 
women of Hungary, which made every home in 
the land, so to speak, a little fortalice of patriotic 
feelings and resolutions. 

In the mean time, the Magyars looked in vain 
to the other governments for help. Europe af- 
forded them none. Kossuth sent envoys to all 
the powers; he sent one also to America; and, 
as the storm burst upon Hungary, he called upon 
the nations to look upon her wrongs and suffer- 
ings ;—to raise a voice in her behalf;—to save 
her from annihilation,—urging, at the same time, 
every argument of international policy, gallantry, 
or Christian charity, which can strongest appeal 
to the minds of men. No one, without a flush of 
indignation, can recall these things. Not a word 
was spoken for Hungary—not an arm was 
raised in her defence. Of all the nations, Eng- 
land acted most basely, seeing she was among 
the freest and most powerful, was close to the 
seat of war, and had but to speak a word. She 
will rudely and bloodily interfere for her own 
costermonger interests; but when a _ perishing 
nation calls on her for aid against the most atro- 
cious cruelty, “the noble Albion” will not lift a 
finger. As for America, she was too remote; and 
the Hungarian movements took place so rapidly 
that our people had not time to understand the 
bloody business in all its atrocity; nor did they 
think the Hungarian cause was in such extre- 
mity. In spite of the prudent policy of our 
government, leaning always to conservatism, we 
will be bold to say that, if America were as near 
the Theiss and Danube as England and France 
are, Hungary would never have been murdered 
on the floor of Europe! We believe no one will 
be hardy enough to deny this. And let no one 
consider it our reproach; it is our glory. And 
that conviction must be, at present, our only con- 
solation for the misery of looking inactively at 
such a horrible perpetration! 

In little more than two months from the ad- 
vance of the Imperial allies, the nation of Hun- 
gary wasnomore! The brute masses of Austria 
and Russia had overwhelmed her armies and 
garrisons. The deadly reverses of the heroic 
Magyars are too melancholy to be recapitulated. 
Everywhere the Hungarian armies fought with 
a courage worthy of their cause, and memorable 
as long as freedom holds a seat in this distracted 
globe. In the middle of June, it was thought fit 
to concentrate the armies and garrisons of the 
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country at Szegedin, and prepare for a desperate 
final effort. Dembinsky took up an almost im- 
pregnable position on the confluence of the Maros 
and the Theiss;—one which promised to be 
the Torres Vedras of Hungary—like that “ Old 
Towers,” on the shore of Portugal, which Lord 
Wellington defended against Massena in 1809, 
and from which he was enabled to retrieve the 
whole Peninsula. But the fatal news was spread 
that Gorgey was thinking of surrendering! This 
general had always shown himself as insubordi- 
nate to the Diet as he was brave. He had a mi- 
litary contempt for the Council, and used to say 
of Kossuth, “ It is a pity he is not a soldier!” He 
was jealous of the authority of the Governor of 
Hungary, and determined to act the part acted in 
the first French revolution by General Dumouriez, 
He was, doubtless, tampered with by the Rus- 
sians, while, perhaps, he also really felt the 
hopelessness of continuing the struggle against 
such terrible odds. At last he solicited from 
Kossuth the Dictatorship of Hungary; and this 
being conceded, he proceeded to carry out his 
premeditated resolution, At Vilagos, on the 13th 
of August, 1849, he surrendered his army, and 
consequently the cause of Hungary, into the 
bloody hands of the Czar. The emotions of grief 
and despair with which the Magyar armies heard 
of the general capitulation were intense. In lay- 
ing down their arms, hundreds wept and raved, 
and many blew their brains out. 

The cause of Hungary was now as prostrate 
as that of Poland. Kossuth went across the 
southern frontiers, and claimed the protection of 
the Sultan; and Haynau commenced the infa- 
mous butcheries which will make the nineteenth 
century look red with shame to the end of time. 
We were all witnesses of these savage slaugh- 
ters; and are inclined to think that, in spite of 
electricity, steam, and so forth, men now-a-days 
are as brutal and barbarous as they were a thou- 
sand years ago! More so, perhaps; for there 
was such a thing as chivalry in those dark ages, 
which we are in the habit of sneering at. When 
the refugees got into Turkey, the philosophic 
Bem, seeing how little he and Hungary had 
benefited by the Christian profession of which 
Europe is so proud, repudiated it cheerfully, and 
turned Turk. Several others followed his exam- 
ple. But Lajos Kossuth was resolved to wait, 
and give the Christianity of Europe one more 
chance! 


RENEWAL OF THE HUNGARIAN WAR, 


“The war that, for a space, did fail, 
Now, trebly thundering, swells the gale, 
And ‘ Kossuth’ is the ery!” 
Scorr. 

Tue war of Hungary did not close with the 
surrender of Gorgey, after all. Freedom, at that 
time, 

“Departed to the desert, but in arms.” 


Kossuth never laid down his own; and now 
he is using them with renovated vigour after an- 
other and even more effective fashion, as we de- 
voutly trust. Once more a voice louder than the 
“ Voice of Godollo” alarms the despots of Europe, 
and renews the strife of Liberty. ‘The world did 
not credit half the greatness of Kossuth till he 
had fallen. He is now proving himself the mas- 
ter mind of the age. Those who looked on it as 
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only a natural thing that he should excite the 
Magyars so powerfully, in their own cause, and 
with their own language, are now struck with 
admiration to see the ease and vigour with which 
he wields his English parts of speech, and sways 
the minds of the Anglo-Saxon people—a very 
cautious, and not very excitable race. In the 
first place, he overcomes the stubbornness of the 
English language, and, in the next, he overcomes 
the stubbornness of English prejudice against fo- 
reigners! After these victories, the man is cer- 
tainly right, when he refuses to despair of making 
Hungary free! At first, the Islanders expected 
to hear a flame-coloured republican, using flame- 
coloured words—horribly ungrammatical, too; 
but they were agreeably disappointed to find him 
beginning his mission by cheerfully compliment- 
ing the little Queen, going on to talk of England 
like Whig Macaulay, and managing his syntax 
with tolerable correctness and discretion—cer- 
tainly reminding some of them of Wordsworth’s 
lines on a kindred subject—difficult speech— 
“So have I, not unmoved in mind, 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, 
Thus beating up against the wind!” 

But the innate genius of this great orator and 
statesman overcame all disadvantages, and re- 
ceived from his enthusiastic audiences the recogni- 
tion and respect so justly due to it. At Manchester, 
Birmingham, and London, he made the finest 
speeches heard in England since the days of 
Chatham and Burke. The living orators of the 
land shrink in comparison with him, even while 
thus suffering under ill-health and exile, and 
speaking in a strange tongue to a strange people. 
The power and poetry of his harangues have sel- 
dom been surpassed ; while their statesmanship is 
as noble and remarkable as any of their other quali- 
ties. Whitfield (we believe it was) was said to 
have popularized the truths of the Reformation. 
Kossuth is popularizing the truths of European 
statesmanship. Never did any orator adapt his 
language with more prudence and ability to his 
objects. He knew he had a practical and trading 
people to deal with in England, and he showed 
them that their vital interests were identified with 
the liberty of Europe. He showed that despotism 
is opposed to free trade, which must henceforth 
be the breath of John Bull’s nostrils. He showed 
that social order can only exist under free insti- 
tutions. He showed that despotic monarchies 
were no safe securities for loans. He showed 
that the great Peace Association must necessarily 
—if it desire to be anything more than a mere 
mockery and delusion—identify its principles 
with those of European liberty. He conclusively 
and very happily showed that the war of Hun- 
gary was waged on the very principles of Hamp- 
den and Sydney. He made these the chief points 
in all his speeches; and, at the winding-up of 
every one of them, he repeated the adjuration, 
“That they would not let their sympathy be a barren 
feeling.” This recurred, in fact, like the refrain of 
asong. He seemed very much interested in neu- 
tralizing the position of the Peace Society, which 
is very strong in Manchester; and argued to prove 
(though there is little need of such an argument) 
that there can be no true peace in the world 
while there are wrong and tyranny in it. Public 
opinion is not an end; it is a means. It would 
have very little effect on the Emperor of Austria 
and the Czar, if these rulers did not believe some- 
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thing would follow from the disregard of it—if 
they did not think England and America were 
determined, if necessary, to use something harder 
than words. But if the tyrants saw that the free 
powers were prepared to interfere, there would 
be no need of coming to extremities at all; des- 
potism would be overawed. Though he did not 
express it, Kossuth seemed to think the preten- 
sions of the Peace Association, in the present state 
of the world, evince either the folly or hypocrisy of 
those who maintain them. The great Teacher of 
Christianity said he brought, “not peace, but a 
sword,” and if ever that sword was necessary, 
instead of peace, it is now, when the hired homi- 
cides of the kings are decimating the peoples of 
Europe. 

In another matter of policy Kossuth exhibited 
the ready originality of his mind. He contended 
that the business of international diplomacy should 
be no longer done in secret, but openly. In this 
he suggested a great democratic reform—such as 
would enable free people, everywhere, to know 
the arrangements, and allow time and opportu- 
nity to stop them, if necessary. This was cer- 
tainly pointed against Lord Palmerston, who did 
not give the exile a reception, and who, in fact, al- 
lowed the Hungarians to be beaten to the earth 
in 1849. Kossuth feels that the sympathy of the 
British ministry is not with him; and that, to bring 
the force of England to bear upon the continent, 
he must try and sway the people. It was a 
great thing, therefore, to see the Hungarian under- 
take, in the name of Liberty, to wrestle single- 
handed, with the English government in the 
heart of England. And a great thing, too, to see 
how the people respond to him, while he went 
on popularizing those doctrines of governing which 
ministers now-a-days use as the Egyptian priests 
formerly used their hieroglyphics—to impose upon 
the masses, 

Kossuth’s campaign of 1851-2 promises to be 
a grand affair. He was received in England as 
if he had come, not as a poor exile, but as a con- 
queror marching from the scene of his victories. 
And he was a conqueror, in reality; he con- 
quered the English thoroughly at Kutayah; and 
no one can deny that he is improving the victory. 
His past imprisonments are intimately connected 
with his present triumphs. 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


When he lay in a dungeon at Pesth, in 1837, 
they would not allow him to read anything of 
national interest—and pens, ink, and paper, were 
denied him. He was, therefore, driven to study 
something, and so resolved to study our language. 
He begged for and received a few harmless- 
looking books—such as Lindley Murray, Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary, and William Shakspeare. 
His jailers little knew what wildfire was wrapped 
up in them—what ultimate rebellion against the 
House of Hapsburg! They furnished him, un- 
consciously, with the weapons he was yet to 
wield. Coming out of prison, and entering into 
the absorbing business of war, it was natural that 
a good deal of his English should be lost in the 
wind of such commotion. But that was provided 
for. He was sent to Kutayah in 1849, where he 
was provided with a large, quiet barrack, to finish 
his studies in. Hence, when he came from the 
Turkish academy to the quarter-deck of the Mis- 
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A VALENTINE—TO CLARE. 


sissippi, he was armed with our vocabulary, as 
with a “two-edged sword,” and prepared to carry 


eee 


the cause of Hungary victorious from one hemi- | 


sphere to the other. He is now reaping in honour 
and light, what was sown in dishonour and in 
darkness. Themistocles once said to his wife 
and children, at the court of Artaxerxes,—where 
fortune again began to smile on him, after his 
expulsion from Athens,—‘ We should certainly 
have been ruined, if we had not formerly been 
undone.” Kossuth may also say to his wife and 
children, “We should, indeed, be miserably off 
at this moment, if the Austrians had not put me 
into one prison, and driven me into another!” 
Kossuth, from being Governor of Hungary, is 
now the honoured champion of European liberty 
—*The Man of Two Worlds’—like Lafayette. 
The American public ieel the warmest sympathy 
with this defeated Washington; and with many, 
a feeling has arisen that the United States should 
now take up the great cause of justice in Europe. 
There will be no need of armaments and chival- 
rous expeditions, for which the world, in these 
days of trade, seems to be somewhat unfitted. 
But there will be a change in the tone of our go- 
vernment. 


Vult of the old time. As a powerful republic of 
freemen, America should not be bound down to 
the international secret diplomacy of the wicked 
or effete old nations, and stoop to the degrading 
fellowship of those who hate and trample upon 
the principles which we uphold and live by. 


The mighty “ Populus Vult,” of the | 
present day, is as strong as the thundering Deus 
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| diplomacy a powerful means of rebuking tyranny | | 
and encouraging all attempts of the people at 
self-government. 
Lajos Kossuth is welcome to America. We 





She has a high and noble part to play, and she | 


will play it. 


Her part is to make the improved | 


thank him for all that he has done for the world. 
We are his debtors for the noble and beautifu! 
moral influences with which he is investing the 


— 


rough and stalworth strength of republicanism 

We thank him for proving that our age has a 

great amount of heroic poetry in it after all; that ' 
human nature is not entirely huckster—entirely 

given over to steamships, tariffs, best markets, and 

the prices of stocks. 
tion, with more than Burke’s eloquence, and 
shows that the “age of chivalry” is not gone by 
If men write no more such noble epics as the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, Kossuth gives us the hap- 
piness to know that such may still be acted, be- 
side the Scamanders and ocean-streams, of the 
modern world! 
speed, and hope the day may soon come, when the 
Magyars shall make themselves again dreaded 
in Europe, and the quaking despots be heard 
croaking together the old litany of the people of 
Modena :-— 


He disproves Burke's asser- 


We therefore bid him God 


_“ From the weapons of the Hungarians, good Lord de- 
| liver us!” 


We shall keep the name of Lajos Kossuth like 
a household word—in spite of the difficulty of 
pronouncing it; and we would bid him alway: 
cheerfully remember— 


“That Freedom’s battle once begun, 
(By German, Lombard, Frank, or Hun.) 
‘THOUGH BAFFLED OFT, IS EVER WON.” 


A VALENTINE—TO CLARE. 


BY FAN FEATHERBIE. 


WHEN we parted, years ago, 

Free from care thy brow of snow; 
Sparkling with a happy light 

Were thine eyes of hazel bright; 
Raven curls, with careless grace, 
Clustered round thy neck and face ; 
And thy damask lip the while 
Redder grew with gleeful smile. 
Dreaming not of grief or woe, 

Thus I knew thee, years ago; 

And thy wondrous loveliness, 
Which my gazing eyes did bless, 
Which came gleaming on my vision 
With a spell like face Elysian,— 
For all this I loved thee, Clare,— 
Wooed thee on an evening fair, 
Sitting fondly hand in hand, 
Where the clustered elm trees stand; 
Whilst I bent, with anxious ear, 
The murmur of thy voice to hear, 
Downcast eye, and trembling tone, 
Told me thou wert all my own. 


And we parted, leving purely ; 
And we parted, hoping surely 
Ere one little year should fleet, 
‘Neath the elm trees we would meet. 
But a page of grief and care 
Which we knew not of, my Clare, 
Written was for thee and me 
In the book of Destiny ; 
VOL. X. 12 


And a spell of fatal power 
Sundered us until this hour ;— 
Scorning both our prayers and tears, 
Parted us for many years. 


Sitting ‘neath the elm tree bower, 
Fondly now as in that hour, 

I with mournful eye can trace 

Marks of Time upon thy face. 

Raven curls with graceful flow 

No longer shade thy neck of snow ; 
Hazel eyes, once sparkling bright, 
Gleam no more with joyous light; 
Lines of grief and anxious care 

Mark thy brow, once smooth and fair: 
But I love thee; for, unchanged, 
Spirit loveliness remained, 

And though gone that beauty rare, 
Which my eyes did worship, Clare, 
And though fled that witching glee, 
Which once drew my soul to thee, 

I feel—I know—I love thee more 
Than my heart e’er loved before. 
Fate no more may part us, Clare ; 
Life for us will yet be fair; 
Happiness shall wake for thee, 
Long-lost smiles of girlhood free. 

Fled the grace of years ago, 

Traced with care thy brow of snow,— 
Yet still my heart doth love thee more 
Than in the golden days of yore. 
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homeopathic physician, previous to sallying forth. 


HUMANITY. 


armed, to take part in the Berlin struggle for freedom, was ob- 
Eo served subjecting his bullets to some chemical process. His com- 

rades, supposing that he was poisoning the lead, remonstrated with him. 
“ Gentlemen,” he replied, “ you totally misconceive my intentions. Humanity is 


my aim, and shall ever be the only object of my life. Observe, if you please, that 
this is not poison in which I lay my bullets, but tincture of arnica. The oxide thus 
produced serves as an infallible homm@opathice cure for the wound, which, if not at 


once fatal, is certain to be healed 


AMIABLE CONVERSATION. 


Mercuant. “ You come late to 
our party, Major—why do you de- 


prive the young ladies so long of 


your society ?” 

Masor. “ Aw—why—a black- 
guardly civilian detained me, talk- 
ing business. Hate business; we 
gentlemen never have any busi- 
ness—leave it all to civilians.” 

Mercuant. “Indeed! a black- 
guardly civilian! And may I 
venture to inquire what you mean 
by that term ?” 

Masor. “Aw, certainly. We 
of the army call every one, not in 
the military life, a civilian.” 

Mercuant. “ Exactly our cus- 
tom, too—for we call every one, 
who is not civil, a military man!” 


ONE OR THE OTHER. 


“ Now may the Old Harry take this stupid life 
in the country!) Something I must have to make 
the time pass—either a horse or a wife! Which 


shall it be ?” 


before morning.” 





AN HONOURABLE DIVISION. 


MortuerR. “ Now, George, you must divide the 
cake honourably with brother Charlie.” 

GrorGe. “What is ‘honourably,’ mother?” 

Moruer. “It means that you must give him 
the largest piece.” 

GrorRGE. “Then, mother, I'd rather Charlie 
should be honourable.” 
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THE WRETCH. 


BY MEISTER KARL. 


“Wray, Harry! what's the matter ? 





‘Then, Harry, let’s sit closer, 
You're sad and still again ; Don't turn your head aside! 
What makes you turn away, dear You surely can't be tired, love, 
From me, your little Jane ? 


Of me, your little bride! 
~I hope you don't regret, love, 


The times when you were free 


| “One kiss—indeed you must, Hal! 
lo puff those vile segars, love, Come, come, you're quite absurd ! 
rT, ° : . - © 
Which you've resigned for me! 
: ; : Struggles for a kiss, gets it, and makes a dreadful 

‘And I hope you've quite forgot, dear, discovery: 

That meerschaum, brown and white! 
Which I couldn't help detesting, Why, Harry,—you've been smoking ! ! 

Although ‘twas your delight. 


You wretch! you've broke your word! 





THE ANTI-BLOOMER. 


THE CORNERED EDITOR. 


“For my part, I can’t imagine what it is that 


ladies find so attractive in that ridiculous Bloomer 
dress. 


“On Jerusalem! here’s a niece fix! An origi- 
nal article to write, and somebody’s stolen thie 
If we must imitate men, why then let it, scissors !” 
be in something sensible.” 
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A WONDERFUL HISTORY. 


SUOWING HOW THE HARE RAN A RACE WITH THE PORCUPINE, AND 
HOW THE FORMER MISERABLY PERISHED. 


(Translated from the Platt-Deutsch.) 


BY MEISTER KARL. 


*Ingenium superat vires.” 





Turs legend is laughable to relate, and yet true 
withal. For my grandfather, whenever he told 
it, was wont to say, “ It must be so, my son, other- 
wise how could I tell it thee?’ And it was in 
this wise that the thing came to pass. 


It was a fair Sunday morn before harvest-tide, 
about buckwheat bloom. The sun shone bright 
in the sky, the morning wind blew warm over 
the stubble, the larks sang in the air, the bees 
hummed in the buckwheat, all nature rejoiced— 
and with it the Porcupine. For the Porcupine 
stood before his door, with folded arms, gazing 
out towards the morning wind, and trilled (quin- 
keleerde) a little song, in a manner neither better 
nor worse than that of any porcupine, when he 
sings. And while he thus hummed, it came into 
his head that, while his wife washed and dried 
the children, he would take a little walk in the 
tield, and see how his turnips were getting on. 
For the turnips grew near his house, and as he 
ate of them, with his family, he called them his 
own, Said and done. The Porcupine shut the 
door and went his way to the field. And at no 
great distance from home, as he was going through 
the bushes which grow in the field which lies 
near the road which runs by the rock which is 
just before the hedge which is not far from the 
brook which runs behind the slope which lies 
below the spot where the turnips grow, he met 
the Hare, who had gone forth on similar busi- 
ness,—namely, to look after his cabbages. And 
as the Porcupine saw the Hare, he civilly bade 
him good morning. But the Hare (who on his 
own meadow was quite the gentleman, and mur- 
derously polite at that) answered the Porcupine 
nothing; but said to him, with the sneering air 
of a nobleman, “Why are you strolling round 
ere so early in the morning ?” 

“ Taking a walk,” answered the Porcupine. 

“ Walk, indeed!” laughed the Hare; “ it seems 
to me that you might better use your legs for 
something else.” 

This answer aggravated the Porcupine, who 
was crooked by nature, being somewhat bent in 
the legs, and not straight in the soul; and he re- 
plied accordingly, “ You think, then, that your 
legs are worth more than mine?” 

* That I do,” answered the Hare. 





“ And that remains to be proved,” quoth Por- 
cupine, “ for I bet that in a race I beat you.” 

“ Fudge!” replied the Hare; “ with your crook 
ed legs? But I take the bet—what is it?” 

“A louisd’or and a bottle of wine,” said the 
Porcupine. 

“Done!” cried the Hare. “Cut and run, I'm 
ready !” 

“ Let me first go,” replied the Porcupine, “ and 
get my breakfast.” 

When the Porcupine reached home, he said, 
“ Wife, dress yourself, and come to the field, for 
I am to run a race with the Hare for a gold louis- 
d’or and a bottle of wine!” 

“Man, man!” she answered, “art thou mad ‘ 
What! race with the Hare!” 

“Hold your tongue, wife,” replied the Porcu- 
pine. “Ladies should never meddle with their 
husbands’ business. So dress and come!” 

And when they were in the field he said, 
“See, we will run our race on this ploughed 
ground, between the furrows, where neither can 
see the other. Now you must stand at the one 
end of the furrow, so that, when the Hare comes 
racing up on the other side, you may cry out 
*Herelam!’” And this she did like a good wife. 

And as the Porcupine came on the ground, be- 
hold the Hare was there. “ What’s the word ?” 
asked Fur-Coat. 

“Cut and run!” replied Porcupine. 

And off the Hare went, like a storm-wind, over 
the field. But the Poreupine ran exactly three 
steps, and then turned back. And as the Hare 
came full pace to the other end, there was Por- 
cupine, his wife, and she cried, “ Lo, here am I!" 
And the Hare stared and wondered not a little, 
thinking that it was Porcupine himself; for I for- 
got to tell you that the Porcupine’s wife is the 
very image of her husband. 

“The Old Nick must have helped you,” snap- 
ped the Hare. “ Here goes again!” 

And off he shot like the storm-wind, till his 
ears lay flat; but Mrs. Porcupine lay still. And 
as he came to the other end, her husband cried, 
“ Here we are again! how are you?” 

Then the Hare began to swear like a Viseount. 
and snarled, “ Try it again.” 

“ Take it easy, son!” answered the Porcupine. 
“ As often as you like, for aught I care!” 
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So the Hare ran four-and-seventy 
times, and every other heat the Por- 
cupine cried, “ Here we are again!” 
—but the odd runs were called off 
by Madame. And on the seventy- 
fifth heat, the Hare dropped dead 
in the furrow. But the Porcupine 
took his bottle of wine, gave his 
wife the louisd’or, and they joyfully 
went their way homewards,—and 
still live there, for aught I know. 

This was the Great Race between 
the Poreupine and the Hare, which 
came off on the Buxthuder Heath; 
and to all who read the history, I 
wish joy. The moral of the tale, 
however, is this,— 

“Husband and wife should be 
like unto each other.” 



























THE PEASANT GIRL. 



















“Wuat on earth shall I do? Father 
ADVANCE IN MILITARY MUSIC. Dominic tells me that for penance I must 
say three Paternosters every 


General's Wife speaks. “Oh! this endless ™orning—and I—I never learn- 


drumming and trumpeting is killing me. My ed but one ! 
nerves can never stand it. I must really get my 
husband to write to’ the Department, and have ; 
guitars substituted. How sweet it would be to| A JAILER in “ 
see them marching along, like so many Trouba- | western state had 
dours, singing ‘ My Heart is like a Silent Lute,’ | received strict “0 
or ‘ Dreams of thee, Love!” | ders not to keep his 
prisoners in 

solitary con- 
finement. Once, when he had but two in charge, one escaped, 
and he was obliged in consequence to kick the other out of doors, 
in order to comply with the regulation. 
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COTTAGE AND VILL 


A ARCHITECTURE. 


BY T. WADSKIER. 
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DESIGN FOR A VILLA IN 


Tue Byzantine style, is a mode of architecture 
very little practised. yet in this country, and 
even the term may be unknown to some of our 
readers; but, as it possesses some historical in- 
terest, and as it forms the head for the whole 
range of barbarian styles, to which the Norman, 
the Saxon, the Lombard, and several others belong, | 
a knowledge of its origin may be of some inte- | 
rest;—wherefore we here give the following out- 
line. 

By the elevation of the Christian doctrine to a | 
state religion, in the year 311, the fine arts suffered 
considerably in Rome, and were even entirely 
banished from that city, after the imperial seat 
had been removed to Byzantium, by Constantine 
the Great. During the reign of Theodore the 
First, the statues of the gods were torn down; 
and in the year 445, Rome was plundered by 
the Vandals. 

After these havocs had passed over unhappy | 
Rome, there sprung up a new taste and spirit for 
the fine arts. To the Christians, who previously 
held their religious meetings in concealed places, 
was public worship granted, and the basilics (old | 
courthouses) given them to hold their worship in. | 

| 





This gave them the idea of building their first | 
churches in the form of a basilic; but this form 

they afterwards banished, and adopted in its stead | 
the cross form, as a symbol of the sufferings of 
our Saviour. Old columns, taken up out of the 
ashes, and dug out of the ruins of decayed Rome, 
were used in the erection of these buildings ; but 
instead of using the architrave, the Roman arch | 
was everywhere adopted, and afterwards con- 

stantly used, as the predominant feature of the 

style. This arrangement of columns of the most | 
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THE BYZANTINE STYLE. 


different orders, placed beside one another, was 
sure to give a striking variety ; and it is not im- 
probable that this variety, produced by circum- 
stances, was afterwards followed as a principle ; 
for we very seldom find in the old Byzantine 


_churches two columns or caps that are exactly 


alike. 
After Charles the Great had conquered Lom- 
bardy, he introduced the Byzantine style into 


| Germany, where it flourished until the reign of 


Ludwig of Bavaria, when the Gothic sprang into 
existence, overshadowed, and extinguished it. 
The tenth and eleventh centuries was its most 
flourishing period, 

We see here that the Byzantine style has 
never reached to such perfection as the Grecian, 
Norman, or Gothic; and therefore we may often 
meet forms in the old Byzantine buildings, that 
we think clumsy and ungraceful, and in the 
same structure find much to admire. Particularly 
does its ornaments possess great richness and ori- 
ginality in composition. In short, I think that if 
our architects and draughtsmen would give ita 
judicious study, they might elicit ideas from it, 
that could be more easily and harmoniously 
wrought into a new domestic architecture of a 
classical character, than from any other source, 
In some future numbers of the Magazine, we 
will say something more in regard to its cha- 
racter of style and feeling of its ornaments; in 
the present number we will stop here, as our 
space is limited, and proceed with the descrip- 
tion of our design. 

In making the composition here presented, we 
have endeavoured to show as much of the cha- 
racter of the style as was possible, without enter- 
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ing into any extravagance of construction or 
detail. In the arrangement of the ground plan, 
the designer thinks he has been very successful, 
the accommodation being both handsome and 
convenient. A fine effect will be produced on 
entering the hall, by the vista through to the bow- 
window, at the end of the drawing-room, espe- 
cially if the latter be filled with stained glass of 
mellow and harmonious colours. The hall is 
designed to be used as a room in connexion with 
the drawing-room ; and it will have a fine effect 
when the sliding doors are opened. The library 
is agreeably placed ; the verandas on each side, 
and the bay-window on the other, will make it 
in the summer-time very pleasant and lively. 


The drawing-room is of a good size for a villa of 


this class, and it cannot fail, if well treated, in 
regard to furniture and decoration, to please a 
refined taste. The dining-room is placed very 
convenient, and has an excellent communication 
with the kitehen. The stairs are entirely private, 


and I think their arrangement in the plan better 


than if they were in the hall. 

The part of the building where the kitchen is 
located, is only carried up one story: the garret 
above it will make a nice apartment for a domestic, 
or may be used asa store-room, and entered through 
the bath-room; or, better, by a small passage. 
There is a spacious and well-lighted pantry at- 
tached to the kitchen. The veranda 
attached to it will be of great con- 
venience, and will decidedly add 
to the exterior appearance of this 
part of the building. 9 

The second floor is divided into 
four large bed-rooms, and each fur- 
nished with a closet: the size of 
each of them may be séen on the 
annexed measurement. There will 
be some good garrets, well lighted 
and ventilated. 

There may be a cellar under the 
whole house, or under part of it, 
and reached from the first story by 
a flight of steps, under the principal 
stairs. 

This building ought to be of 
stone. It does not, however, de- 
mand smooth ashlar, but will look 
better if laid in common quarry 
stone, and even if laid in random 
courses, it will add to the quaint- 
ness of effect. 

The roof of this villa may be 
covered with diamond slate, as 
shown in the design, or the same 
effect may be produced by cutting 
large shingles in diagonal patterns. 

The first story should be 13 feet 
high in the clear, to give a proper 
proportion to the rooms ; the second 
story should be 10 feet high. 

All the rooms in the interior of 
this house should be finished with 
oak wainscot, or wood grained to 
resemble it; and the effect aimed 
at should be something between 
modern luxury and the quaintness 
of the antique Byzantine archi- 
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Only simple, bold, and characteristic 


ornaments and mouldings should be introduced 
in the interior of this villa, as its exterior indicates 
simplicity rather than variety of detail. 
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DIMENSION 8. 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


FEET. 
Porch, _ 8 x 10 
me. « « « » 3 2 
Library, . . . 20 x 20 
Drawing-room, 18 x 24 
Dining-room,. . 18 x 21 
Staircase, . . . 10 xX 17 
Passage, . .. 4% 10 
Kitchen, . . . 16% 18 
Veranda, . . . 8 XK 20 
Pantry,. . . .. 10% 12 
SECOND FLOOR. 
Staircase, 10 «% 17 
Bed-room, . 15 «x 18 
Passage, 4x 18 
Bed-room, . 17 % 20 
Bed-room, . 15 % 18 
Bed-room, . 18 x 18 
Bath-room, 10 ~« 17 


GROUND PLAN. 


i 


PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 
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ENIGMA. 


THE canvass rattled on the mast, 
As rose the swelling sail ; 

And gallantly the vessel passed 
Before the cheering gale ; 

And on my first Sir Florice stood, 
As the far shore faded now, 

And looked upon the lengthening flood 
With a pale and pensive brow : 

“ When I shall bear thy silken glove 
Where the proudest Moslem flee, 

My lady love, my lady love, 
Oh, waste one thought on me !” 





Sir Florice lay in a dungeon cell, 
With none to soothe or save ; 

And high above his chamber fell 
The echo of the wave; 

But still he struck my second there, 
And bade its tones renew 

Those hours when every hue was fair, 
And every hope was true: 

“If still your angel footsteps move, 
Where mine may never be, 

My lady love, my lady love, 


Oh, dream one dream of me!” 


Not long the Christian captive pined! 
My whole was round his neck : 

A sadder necklace ne’er was twined 
So white a skin to deck ; 

Queen Folly ne’er was yet content 


With gems or golden store, 





But he who wears this ornament, 
Will rarely sigh for more :-— 

“ My spirit to the Heaven above, 
My body to the sea, 

My heart to thee, my lady love, 
Oh, weep one tear for me!” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY 
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FASHIONS. 


Our Ladies’ Department has been audaciously 
intrenched upon this month by the press of other 
matters, and our Fashion article consequently li- 
mited to so small a space, that we are cheated 
out of a page of pleasant and instructive gossip 
which we had kindly intended for the edification 
of our readers; a very great loss to them, doubt- 
lessly, but they must look forward hopefully to 
the better days that are coming. 

Our figures fortunately need little detailed de- 
scription; for, unlike many engravings of more 
pretentious character, they tell their own tale so 
clearly as to render our explanation half unne- 
cessary. 

Fic. 1. Morning or home dress, of plaided silk. 
Chemisette and collar of embroidered jaconet,— 
very full jaconet undersleeves. The sleeves of 





the dress, so cut as to form a point on the top of 
the hand, slightly varies from the usual style. 
The coronetted hair—the only coronet tolerated 
in America—is an aristocratic caprice, not nearly 
as generally becoming as the simple Grecian 
knot, more extensively worn. The large-patterned 
dress goods, so extremely fashionable this season, 
we protest against, as being in very bad taste. 
Whether plaids, palms, or bouquets, their showy 
splendour is always detrimental to the effect of a 
pretty face and form: to a short person especially. 
Who, in their painted portrait, would wish to 
have most conspicuous the elaborately-designed 
pattern of their dress? and if unsuitable there, 
why not in the attire of the living pictures, in our 
parlours and on our promenades ? 

Fia. 2. Robe of plain drab-coloured cashmere, 
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trimmed with narrow black 
velvet. White, quilted 
waistcoat. Jaconet chemi- 
sette and collar, made with 
narrow plaits and insert- 
ing. Undersleeves very 
full, with embroidered ruf- 
fles hanging low over the 
hands. Headdress of flow- 
ers and narrow ribands. 
Fia. 3. Robe of figured 
cashmere, for demi-toilette. 
Waistcoat of watered silk, 
buttoned at the throat and 
waist, but left sufficiently 
far open on the breast to 
display a thin embroider- 
ed ruffle, that is drawn 
through. Bodice or veste 
trimmed with Ruban ru- 
ches. Undersleeves edged 
with deep ruffles, corre- 
sponding with the collar 
and chemisette trimming. 


CROCHET-WORK, ETC. 


LAMP-MAT. 


Buy half an ounce of 
shaded Berlin wool; pro- 
vide yourself with an ivory 
crochet-needle, and two 
wooden needles of me- 
dium size. Cast 62 stitches 
on the knitting-needles. 

ist Row.—Plain, and as 
tight as possible. 

2d Row—Slip the 1st 
stitch, knit 2 plain, make 
1, knit 2 plain, make 1, 
repeat, knit the last stitch. 

3d Row.— Slip the Ist 
stitch, knit 2 together, knit 
1, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
repeat, knit the last stitch. 

Repeat these last two 
rows until you have 38, and end by casting off 
the stitches as tightly as possible. 

Sew the knitting lengthwise, as you would sew 
a purse, and as if it had been knit around. Also 
sew the ends together. It will form a kind of 
puffing, which serves as a border for the mat. 
Crochet a plain round mat as large as the circum- 
ference of the puffing, and then work the follow- 
ing border :—5 chain, 1 plain in the 7th chain of 
the mat, for the 1st row, and, in the 2d and 3d 
rows, the plain stitch taken in the middle stitch 
of the preceding. Sew or crochet the knit border 
within the edge upon the plain crochet. The 
width of the puffing must be varied according to 
che size of the knitting-needles used. 
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ANTI-MACASSAR CROCHET. 


Make a chain three-fourths of a yard in length, 
allowing 13 stitches for each pattern, and 5 for 
each edge. Fasten off at the end of each row. 

1st Row.—Work 1 long stitch into every loop. 

2d Row—3 long, 2 chain, miss 2,* 12 long, 1 
chain, miss 1, repeat from *, end with 2 chain, 3 
long. 
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3d Row.—3 long, 3 chain, miss 3,* 10 long, *% 
chain, miss 3, repeat from *, end with 3 chain, 
miss 3, 3 long. 

Ath Row.—3 long, 4 chain, miss 4,* 8 long, 5 
chain, miss 5, repeat from *, end with 4 chain, 
miss 4, 3 long. 

5th Row.—3 long, 5 chain, miss 5,* 6 long, 7 
chain, miss 7, repeat from *, end with 5 chain. 
miss 5, 3 long. 

6th Row.—3 long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 1 Jong. 
3 chain, miss 3 loops,* 4 long, 4 chain, miss 4, | 
long, 4 chain, miss 4, repeat from *, end with ° 
chain, miss 3, 1 long, 2 chain, miss 2, 3 long. 

7th Row.—3 long, 1 chain, miss 1, 3 long, °* 
chain, miss 3,* 2 long, 4 chain, miss 4, 3 long, 4 
chain, miss 4, repeat from *, end with 3 chain. 
miss 3, 3 long, 2 chain, miss 2, 3 long. 

8th Row.—3 long, 2 chain, miss 2, 1 long, 3 
chain, miss 3,* 4 long, 4 chain, miss 4, 1 long, 4 
chain, miss 4, repeat from *, end with 3 chain. 
miss 3, 1 long, 3 chain, miss 3, 3 long. 

9th Row.—3 long, 5 chain, miss 5,* 6 long, 7 
chain, miss 7, repeat from *, end with 6 chain. 
miss 6, 3 long. 

10th Row.—3 long, 4 chain, miss 4,* 8 long, 4 
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chain, miss 5, repeat from *, end with 5 chain, 
miss 5, 3 long. 

11th Row.—3 long, 3 chain, miss 3,* 10 long, 3 
chain, miss 3, repeat from *, end with 4 chain, 
miss 4, 3 long. 

12th Row.—3 long, 2 chain, miss 2,* 12 long, 
1 chain, miss 1, repeat from *, end with 3 chain, 
miss 3,3 long. Commence again at the third row. 


SHORT PURSE CROCHET. 


Provide yourself with blue and silver purse 
twist. Take the blue, and commence the bottom 
of your purse as follows: 

Chain three stitches, and unite them; then 
work around, making two stitches of close cro- 
chet in each stitch; work two rounds in this 
manner, then work three rounds, working 
three close crochet in each stitch, then two 
rounds with two in each stitch, then four with 
three in each stitch, then nine with two in 
each. Afterwards you work thirty plain rows 
without increasing. You then make a row 
of open crochet in this manner: 1 long, 2 
chain, miss 2, intended for the cord or braid 
by which the purse is to be drawn together. 
End with an edging made thus: 5 chain, 3 
double crochet, miss 2. Add 3 rounds of dou- 
ble crochet. This little purse may be made 
in several colours,—blue and silver, violet 
and gold, red and vellow. alternating these 
colours. 




















































ENGRAVED PATTERN—FOR LAMP-MAT. 


This is intended to be composed of zephyr- 
work and short white bugles, covering a coarse 
canvass ground. Dark crimson or green wool. 
worked in the common cross-stitch, entirely fills 
up the surface ; the stitches marked to form the 
pattern being made with the little bugles, selected 
as near the breadth of the square stitch as possi- 
ble. They can be readily procured in our cities. 
at a shilling per ounce. The design is easily 
executed, and the mat very beautiful when com- 
pleted. The same pattern can be used for silk 
crochet-work, with steel beads; with the border 
extended round three sides, it makes a very 
pretty side of a reticule. 
The small cut given below 
is only an additional bor- 

rTtr dering, which can be used 
rth mm 46(W ith the same centre flow 
er, if preferred. 
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Ghe Valentine. 


THE WORDS BY C. F. W.—COMPOSED BY C. S. HERVE. 





my heart, ’tis 
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all thine own, But fos-ter it with care; For °tis 2 flow’r hath ne - ver blown Nor 
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frown would make them die. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Then take, my love, this fragile flower.— 
And if thou hast a fear 

That it will droop, ’tis in thy power 
To nurture with a tear— 

Affection’s dew! no tear of grief 
Its arid hour may crave; 

And it will bloom like hope’s green leaf. 
To die but in the grave. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, MUSIC, AND ART. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


GERMAN LiITERATURE—Among recent inte- 
resting publications, we observe a work writ- 
ten by J. A. PFLanz, and given to the world 
by the Halburger booksellers of Stuttgart, en- 
titled “ BinpER AUS DER CULTURGESCHICHTE DES 
DevutTscHEN VOLKS,” or Scenes from the civilized 
history of the German people, arranged according 
to the most authentic writers and poets of Ger- 
many. This would appear to be an excellent 
work for those desirous of a comprehensive and 
at the same time highly interesting account of 
German history, both social and literary, with 
its great names. The work is singularly enough 
written, on a method which puts to the blush 
Macaulay's England, Ferguson’s Romance of 
History, or even Wace’s Rhyming Chronicle. 
After a short sketch of German history, with 
three appendixes, the author gives us, in gay con- 
fusion, accounts of the Cimbri and Teutones, Her- 
mann or Arminius, with the Migration, Chlodo- 
wig, Charles Martel, Charlemagne, and Pepin ; 
not omitting sketches of the people and nobility, 
old German laws, the introduction of Christianity, 
trials by ordeal, club-law, chivalry, and other 
matters great and small; with John Gutten- 
berg and John the Lapp, dramatised scenes 
from the times of the Anabaptists, the Vehmge- 
richt of Caspar the Thuringian, Andreas Hofer 
and the House of Rothschild; not forgetting an 
abundance of poems and ballads. The leading 
defect of this work appears to be one extremely 
prevalent in similar German books, id est, that 
the author not only treats of the subject announced 
in his title, but also generously imparts to his 
reader all manner of information, on all manner 
of things, like unto the lifeof Father Prout, which 
contains not only a biography of that eminent 
individual, but also disquisitions on wine, war, 
pretty women, wooden shoes, fun, frogs, philo- 
sophy, and finance. Certain scenes appear in 
this work singularly out of place, as, for instance, 
the trial and execution of Louis the Sixteenth, 
sketches of the Revolution of 1830, and Christo- 
pher Columbus. As a whole, the work, however, 
contains a mass of information for which the 
general reader will be grateful. Apropos of this 
work, and its peculiar style, the reader will find 
the following remarks by a German reviewer on 
a similar work, not inappropriate. The book 
alluded to, being a very recent and highly-inte- 
resting publigation, entitled, “ Bem in Vienna; an 
Historical Portrait, by an Officer of General Bem’s 
staff.’ “It is time,” says our reviewer, “to enter 
a gradual and decided protest against the manner 
and style in which such works are written. This 
confusion of history and romance is unworthy the 
dignity of a serious subject. We find in this book 
certain descriptions which indicate an attentive 
and quick-witted observer, and directly connected 
with them the broadest falsehoods, or at least 
information on subjects of which it was utterly 
impossible that the author could have had the 
least knowledge. Even the soliloquies to which 
certain heroes gave utterance in their sleeping 


apartments, are given! Such attempts as these 
should be branded as falsifications of history, 
whose evil consequences are precisely in pro- 
portion to the degree of talent and attractiveness 
with which they are written.” 


The second volume of the third edition of Dr. 
H. Leo's Manual of Universal History has just 
made its appearance. The reader may not be 
aware that this excellent and spirited work has 
been so materially changed and enlarged in the 
present edition, as to constitute an almost new 
book. The author has, however, lost none of his 
bold and hasty disposition. 

* Die Reformation der Reichstadt Ulm,” or “ The 
Reformation in the Free Imperial City of Ulm,” 
by Cart THeopore Ket, is a work of peculiar 
interest to the student of the history of the Re- 
formation. Those of the present day who regard 
the Reformation as a movement which in some 
mysterious manner effected itself, with the aid 
here and there of Luther, Calvin, or certain 
princes, would do well to look into some of these 
curious and highly-interesting local historical 
works, with which the German press swarms, 
but which we fear are greatly neglected beyond 
their own peculiar districts. In his Introduction, 
the author speaks as follows, relative to this sub- 
ject. 

“In the free Imperial cities, the movement of 
the Reformation was not brought to an outbreak 
by individuals, least of all by those whose emi- 
nent station gave them authority, as was the 
case in principalities, where the will of the sove- 
reign often determined the views of his people; 
but by the brave and sound spirit of certain 
citizen-unions, or guilds, the members of which 
felt themselves impelled to reformation, and 
rested not until they had attained it, in spite of 
the opposition of many a magistrate, in spite of 
the concurrent enmity of bishops, clergy, and 
monks, and in spite of the terrific threats of many 
a powerful Catholic neighbour, and even of the 
Emperor himself. Here it was, in these cities, 
and here alone, that the Reformation was per- 
fected in its purity, free from those defects of 
-aprice, accident, and arbitrary or egotistic mo- 
tives, with which it was in other quarters allied. 
And here it was that it appeared as a full and 
successful result, caused by the energetic strife of 
spiritual effort.” 

The work is carefully and thoroughly written, 
possessing the merit of perfect consistency, and 
of adhering throughout to its theme. 


Epwarp ArnpT. Geschichte der Franzosischen 
Revolution von 1789-1799; or, Edward Arndt’s 
History of the French Revolution from 1789 to 
1799. It has been very correctly remarked that, 
when historical works treat of a subject which 
has been already very extensively handled, they 
should be distinguished either for remarkable 
research, accurate and striking portrayal of indi- 





viduals and events, or correct and sound political 
| judgment. Such, however, are not the original 
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characteristics of this work, which is a mere 
réchauffée of that which has been a hundred 
times described. The author is, however, already 
favourably known to the public by a work entitled 
“ A History of the Origin and Development of the 
French People.” 


A German version of the recently-published 
and highly-interesting Correspondence between 
Mirabeau and Count de la Marck has just made 
its appearance at Brussels. It is executed by 
John P. Stadtler, former secretary of Prince 
d’ Arenberg. 

Among the most beautiful works which have 
recently appeared in Germany is the “ Albion and 
Erin,” published by ZaBErn, of Mainz. In this 
exquisitely-printed little work, we have the best 
poems of Moore, Campbell, Byron, and other 
bards, translated into German,—the version, in 
each instance, facing the original on the opposite 
page. As an appropriate conclusion, we have 
several of the fine old English ballads given in 
Percy's Reliques, among which we observe Syr 
Cauline, and The Childe of Elle. Apropos of 
these latter ballads, our readers may not be gene- 
rally aware that “ The King and the Abbot,” and 
many other fine old poems, are believed by general 
readers in Germany to have been written by 
BURGER, since, in such editions of his poems as 
we have seen, no acknowledgment is made, or 
indication given, that they are translated from the 
English. 


We observe a twenty-fifth edition of the Ge- 
dichte, or Poems, of EMANUEL GEIBEL, forming, 
we believe, the third which has appeared within 
a year. Fora living poet of no very remarkable 
genius, this must be considered as extraordinary 
GEIBEL, born in Liibeck, is also known 
as the author of a volume of poems, entitled 
“ Zeit-Stimmen,” or, “ Voices of the Times.” In com- 
pany with Freimicratu, Nicnoias BEecKER, au- 
thor ofthe celebrated “ Rhine-Song,” and RucKert, 
he received from the King of Prussia a pension 
of eight hundred Prussian dollars, which he still 
enjoys. It may be remembered that Freiligrath, 
ashamed of accepting this “ kingly bounty,” shook 
it off by publishing a volume of liberal poems, 
“upon the appearance of which his pension 
ceased.” If we err not, GEIBEL is also the author 
of the tragedy “ Kémig Roderich.” The leading 
character of his poems is a romantic sentimen- 
talism, approaching in some respects, to UHLAND. 
His personal peculiarity is said to be that of be- 
rhyming every lady whom he meets. 


success, 


In natural science we observe several publica- 
tions of interest. The first number of the fifth 
volume of the Dictionary of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, by Liesia, PoaGeNnpDorF, and W@HLER, 
in connexion with nearly all the first chemists in 
Germany, has just been published by Vrewea of 
srunswick, in his usual excellent style. Also a 
new edition of the Chemistry of RupoLpH Wac- 
NER, in which the second part, relative to or- 
ganic chemistry, is completely rewritten, the entire 
work being in every respect brought up to the 
present state of the science. By Proressor 
PoviL_et, of the University of Paris, we have a 
Brussels pirated edition of the “ General Ideas of 
Physics and Meteorology for the use of Youth.” A 
second volume of the “ Species Genera et Ordines 
Algaram,” oracomplete classification of sea-plants, 
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by J. Geora AGARDH, has also been published 
by Wicanp of Leipzig. Our classical readers 
may remember that the term alga, or sea-weed, 
was used as a synonyme for “ stuff,” or worthless 
trash by the ancients; but we imagine that the 
word would never have gained currency in this 
sense, could they have foreseen the important 
réle which it was destined to play in modern 
science. 


The recent publication by Esner and SeuBERT, 
of Stuttgart, of a work entitled,“ The Catechism of 
the Art of Shoeing Horses, with Practical Informa- 
tion as to Hoofs,’ by Dr. K. L. Scuwap, Veterinary 
Professor at Municu, reminds us of a curious anec- 
dote current in the latter city. It is expected of 
every student at a German university, that he will 
subscribe to at least one course of lectures, leaving 
it at his option to do as he pleases as regards the 
others. Now there came to Munich a very idle 
young man, who was desirous of attaining the 
various privileges of a Bavarian student, such as 
cheap admission to the opera, exemption from 
arrest by the city police, &c., at the lowest possi- 
ble rate, and without studying, since industry was 
his aversion. He therefore subscribed to the 
very cheapest course of lectures delivered, which 
happened to be that on the art of shoeing horses. 
But he found too late that as he was the only 
person who had subscribed to this course, he was 
obliged to attend daily and diligently, since the 
professor never failed, on finding an empty hall, 
to send a polite note requesting the pleasure of 
an audience ! 


The collected works of CLEMENS BRENTANO, 
who is best known to the literary world as the 
compiler of Des Knaben Wunderhorn—a German 
“ Percy’s Reliques,” have just been published by 
Sauerliinder, of Frankfort a. M. In this collec- 
tion a number of poems are given, never before 
published, but which are not favourably men- 
tioned by German reviewers. “ Old-fashioned 
incidents, and unsound, tricked-off sentiment, oc- 
easionally broken in upon by the broadest ab- 
surdity,” is the opinion of the Leipzig Central 
Blatt. In this collection several of his earlier 
(but by no means worst) works are omitted. 


Frencu LireratuRE.—We notice the recent 
appearance in Brussels of the third volume of an 
historical work of great interest, entitled “ Cor- 
respondance de Guillaume le Taciturne, Prince 
d' Orange, publiée pour la premiere fois, suivie de pieces 
inédits sur l'assassinat de ce Prince et sur les recom- 
penses accordées par Philippe II. a la famille de 
Balthazar Gerard, par M. GACHARD, archiv. géné- 
ral du royaume. Brussel, 1851. Muqgvarpt,” or, 
“ Correspondence of Willidm the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, published for the first time, followed by 
inedited pieces on the murder of this Prince, and 
the rewards granted by Philip the Second to the 
family of Balthazar Gerard. By M. GacHarp, 
general guardian of the royal archives.” This 
volume contains the correspondence of William 
the Silent, from May, 1568, to August, 1577, 
which is, as the reader will observe, precisely 
the most critical and absorbing period of the life 
of this monarch, embracing altogether one hundred 
and fifty-eight documents, now for the first time 
printed. “Jn addition to William’s own corre- 
spondence, which is partly in French and partly 
in Flemish, we have an account of the expedition 
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of the Prince of Orange to the Netherlands, in the 
year 1568, by the states-secretary, Josse de Cour- 
teville; and the correspondence of the Duke of 
Alva with the Bishop of Littich relative thereto ; 
and their secret negotiations with the Prince, from 
1573 to 1575, and the negotiations of Getruden- 
berg, in the year 1577. The advantage which 
will accrue to the history of the Low Countries, 
and particularly to that of William, from the 
publication of these documents is incalculable. 
M. GAcHARD deserves the highest praise, not only 
for his unwearied researches, but for the remark- 
able accuracy and care manifested in their publi- 
cation. The time has now first come, when a 
satisfactory history of William of Orange can be 
written, and with it, that of the liberation of the 
Netherlands.” 


Among divers New Year’s oddities, we must | 


notice the periodical swarm of French almanacs 
of every description imaginable. Among the 
humorous, we have now “L’Almanach pour rire,” 
“* [’ Almanach des Rieurs,” or, “The Laughing Al- 
manac,” and “The Laugher’s Almanac ;” as well 
as “ The Facetious Almanac,” and “ The Comic,” 
all copiously illustrated, and full of merry quips 
and cranks. In addition, we observe “The Pro- 
phetic,’ “The Astrological,” and the “ Matthew 
Laensberg of Normandy” almanacs, which, though 
devoted to what Montesquieu terms “ occult 
nonsense,” still contain much drollery and hu- 
mour, in no wise connected with the magic art. 
Also the “ Almanach Chansonnier,” containing an 
excellent selection of ofd French popular songs, 
invaluable to the antiquary. 


Few cities in Europe contain more architectural 
curiosities of the Middle Ages, than Angers. _Il- 
lustrative of this, we observe the recent publica- 
tion of a “ Notice sur Angers et ses principaux monu- 
mens,” or, A Notice of Angers and its Principal 
Monuments. 


A vaudeville in one act might, we imagine, be 
easily written by one man, without much effort, 
but we observe that such a production, lately 
published at Paris, and entitled “ T’ambour Bat- 
tant,’ bears the names of not less than three joint 
authors, viz.: Messieurs DecourRcELLE, Tu. Bar- 
RIERE, and C. Moranp. 


L’ Ange Tentateur, or, The Tempting Angel, is 
the title of a late romance by M. CHARLEMAGNE 
Devin. With this we may cite “ La Mere Rai- 
nette,” by CHARLES Destys, “ Mignonne,’ by Xa- 
VIER DE Montepin, and “ Pawvre Therese,” by the 
Maraquis bE Foupras. All of these works, with 
other recent French publications, may be obtained 
of Mr. Joun Pennineton, at No. 10 South Fifth 
Street. ' 

We translate from the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
the following remarks relative to a work recently 
published, entitled “ Ze Monde Slave, son passé, 
son present, et son avenir,” or, “ The Slavonic World, 
its Past, Present, and Future.” By M. Cyprien 
Rospert. 2 vols. 8vo. Passarp, Paris. 

“The events of which Austria has been the 
theatre, in 1848 and °49, have given an immense 
importance to the present condition of the Slavic 
race. Hitherto, in all of their own literary dis- 
cussion relative to this subject, we have seen only 
the irregular fancies of theorists and savans, but 
it 18 impossible to deny, at the present day, the 
extent or importance of the intellectual move- 
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ment to which these nations are at present sub- 
ject. It is evident enough that the future of 
Europe depends, in the fullest sense of the term, 
on this development, whether the four great 
Slavic families are destined to preserve their 
individuality, or to yield through want of skill 
and power to the resistless might and assimila- 
tive force of Russia. We feel ourselves called 
on to admit, that M. Cypriren Ropert has had 
the merit of long foreseeing the important part 
which the Slavonic tribes will yet be called on 
to take in the affairs of Oriental Europe. It is, 
however, to be regretted, that he finds no other 
method of developing Slavonic civilization, save 
as inculeated in the theories of Pansclavonism. 
It is true that he opposes the liberal Pansclavonism 
to the Russian, but in addition to the fact that the 
liberal Pansclavonism appears impossible during 
the present state of Oriental Europe, we would 
add, that it appears quite as inimical to the balance 
of powér, as the Russian itself. This work of 
M. Cyprien Rosert will not, however, be read 
with less interest by all desirous of becoming 
familiar with the origin and historical tendency 
of the great Slavonic movement.” 


“Tes Quatres Conquétes de l Angleterre, par M. 
FE. BonnecuoseE;” or, “The Four Conquests of 
England, by E. Bonnecuose.” Paris: published 
by Divier. This is not only an historical work, 
but also a collection of theories and studies rela- 
tive to the origin of the English race, and the 
causes of its power. These disquisitions are, 
however, strictly confined within historical limits. 
As the result of great study and unwearied re- 
search, this work deserves to be read, though not 
invariably agreeing with great historians. 


“ Histoires d’ Amour,’ or, “ Love Tales,” is the 
title of an attractive work by ELisa DE MIRBEL, 
There are, however, but two stories,—the scenes 
being laid in Italy and Corsica. There is in this 
work too much hurry and striving after dramatic 
effect, as well as a constant indication of inexpe- 
rience in literary effort, but which is, however, 
atoned for by an agreeable manner of romantic 
detail and talent of observation. 


A work at present attracting great attention in 
France is the “Voyage Pittoresque en Suisse, en 
Savoie, et sur les Alpes. Par M. E. Beary,” or, 
“Picturesque Tour in Switzerland, Savoy, and 
through the Alps. By E. Beery.” With: Illustra- 
tions. Published by Betin, Leprieur and Mort- 
zoT, at Paris. “This is a splendid work, and 
admirably illustrated. As regards the text, M. 
Begin is unrivalled, whether it be as a student 
of exact science, of history, or popular life and 
manners. Every department of Switzerland is 
in this’ book accurately described, and no work 


| of the kind in existence is so thoroughly com- 


plete.” 


Among other French works recently published 
we observe, “ Traité Elémentaire de Numismatique 
Générale,’—an elementary work on Numismatics, 
“which will prove acceptable to beginners,” by 
M. J. LEFEBVRE, and published by Deracue, of 
Paris. In connexion with this work, we may 
mention that one of the most beautiful works of 
this kind is a German “ Numismatik,’ with gold 
and silver facsimiles of coins, published and for 
sale by Scuz#rer, of Philadelphia. Also an 
“ Essai sur | Esprit Politique,’ or An Essay on the 
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Spirit of Politics, by Louris Le Cage. Published 
by Duveraer: Paris. 


RecENT SCANDINAVIAN LiITERATURE.—Among 
the most recent Swedish and Danish works, we 
find the following:—* N, Ksairpéturne. Dan- 
marks Fugle Beskrevne,’ or, “ A Description of 
Danish Birds.” Published at Copenhagen, with 
an atlas of illustrations. In Natural History, we 
aiso find, by H. C, B. Benpbz, an “ Anatomiske Af- 
bildninger af de Almindelige Danske Huuspattedyr,” 
or,“ Anatomic Portraits of the Common Danish 
Domestic Animals.” With an atlas in double 
folio, with twenty-four plates. Also “ Nya Bota- 
niska-Notiser, utgifne af N. J. ANDERSSON ;” or, 
* New Remarks on Botany, by N. J. ANDERSSON.” 
Also, Hatu’s “ Romerske Privatret,’ or, “The 
Roman Rights of Persons.” Copenhagen. In 
Medicine, we have the third number of the 
* Medicinsk och Pharmaceutisk Miénadsskrift,” or, 
“The Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy and Medi- 
cine.” pp. 192. Stockholm. 

Tue Fine Arts.—HEALy’s great picture of 
the debate in the United States Senate between 
Daniel Webster and Col. Hayne of South Caro- 
lina, has of late excited not a little attention 
among our amateurs and artists. Of this work, 
as of the genius of its author, much may be said 
pro et contra,—the final conclusion being, how- 
ever, decidedly favourable. There are few pic- 
tures which produce at first glance so remarkably 
unfavourable an impression, and few which so 
rapidly gain upon our admiration after a con- 
tinued study. Mr. Healy’s half-developed style 
of rough colouring (for he has not by any means 
brought it up to the modern French painters,— 
much less of Allston) has something to do with 
this. Yet even in his colouring we find great 
judgment and powerful effect. His shadows are 


generally so managed as to produce an impressive | 


relief, though even here we notice an occasional 
trifling error, unbecoming even a tyro; take, for in- 
stance, the want of shadow about the feet of Daniel 
Webster, giving him the air of an elderly Peter 
Schlemihl, which is inexcusable, not only because 
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the same rays of light cast a heavy shadow near | 


him, from another object, but because this absence 
of shadow gives the fore foot (and indeed, to a cer- 
tain degree, both feet) the appearance of being 
lifted from the ground. It is, however, possible that 
we have in this respect not rightly comprehended 
Mr. Healy's intention, for we have heard that St. 


Thomas Aquinas, by the subliming intensity of 


his prayers, was raised several feet from the 
ground, and it is possible that our artist wishes 
to intimate that Mr. Webster's eloquence was 
endowed with an equally elevating power. As 
regards the entire picture, without reference to 
detail, we must give it our sincerest approbation. 
There is a spirit, a vitality, in the figures gene- 
rally, or rather an expression of animated repose, 
which greatly impresses us after a short exami- 
nation. 

As regards the main point—the figure of Web- 
ster himself;—we regret to find our admiration 
still further qualified. We cannot precisely prove 
that the figure is out of drawing, but it by no 
means gives the impression of being well drawn. 
As regards dignity or impressiveness of expres- 
sion in the countenance, we can only state that 
we were ten times more struck on first beholding 
Webster himself, though not aware at the instant 











who it was at whom we were gazing with such 
astonished earnestness. As for this portrait, there 
is hardly as much energy and fire in its expres- 
sion as is consistent with the merest likeness. 
The true artist is always to a degree a poet, 
and as such, Mr. Healy might have been well 
excused for going even a little beyond his subject 
in impressiveness, instead of sinking so far be- 
neath it. If painted, however, for that class of 
critics, Who reject all nobleness and dignity as 
theatrical hambug—who prefer Old Dan to Daniel 
Webster, and admire only that which is conso- 
nant with their own tastes, then we can bring 
nothing against this embodiment of the great 
statesman, and must regard it as one of the most 
artistic efforts of modern times. 


From the foreign items in the Art Journal, we 
learn that the famous old hall of Aachen, or Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in which were crowned thirty-seven 
German Emperors and eleven Empresses, is to 
be restored under the direction of ALFRED RETHEL ; 
the King of Prussia having subscribed a conside- 
rable sum for this purpose. 


In taking an inventory of the effects of a former 
violinist of the Chapel of the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt, the portrait, so long missing, of Mozarr, 
by TIscHBEIN, signed with the painter’s mono- 
gram, was discovered. Several who profess to 
recollect his features, declare the likeness to be a 
strong one. This portrait differs materially from 
the engraved portrait. 

M. DeckseR, the printseller of Berlin, is about 
to publish a series of folio engravings, of the fres- 
coes executed by KauntBacnu for the Berlin Mu- 
seum. The most eminent engravers of Germany 
will be employed. 

A work has recently been printed in Wurz- 
burg, bearing the title, “ Betrachtungen tiber Kunst 
und Musik,’ or, “Views in regard to Art and 
Music,” by Louise Cecrzia Bost. We have not 
as yet read the book, but give our readers, as a 
curiosity, the Central-Blatt’s opinion of the autho- 
ress: “ A genuine blue-stocking, with all the usual 
pretension and weakness. The first part gives 
us in a rhapsody the views of a small-minded 
bel esprit in verse and prose; after which come 
remarks on artand music, in which baroque con- 
ceptions, philosophic terminology, and silly fool- 
eries combine in a singular, but far from agreeable 
company. And in this part we find characte- 
ristics of the sublimest nonsense, as where she 
says of Meyerbeer, ‘ That he rather delineates the 
typography of the soul, than its normal condition.’ 
Finally, she translates the music of K. Ritter into 
prose and verse.” When we have seen this 
work of Louisa Bost, we will inform our readers 
of our opinion as to the justice of these bitter 
remarks. 


The Gallery of Apollo, in the Louvre, the ceil- 


ing of which represents the god in the act of 


slaying the serpent Python, has been recently 
opened to the public. The execution of this pla- 
fond is by Detacrorx. A highly interesting arti- 
‘cle on this Apollo and the genius of Delacroix, 
written by GusTAVE PLANCHE, is given in a re- 
cent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


Among the most excellent works on Art, re- 
cently published, we must cite the fourth volume 
of Mrs. Joun Foster’s “ Lives of the Painters,” by 
Vasari, Boun’s edition. While there remains 
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on earth a single trace of respect for Art, this 
work of Vasari’s will be read and used, It is the 
first book of artistic biography. Those, however, 
who are familiar with the German language will 
find a remarkably excellent translation of VASARI 
in that of Ernst Foerster, an eminent Bavarian 
critic of Art. The notes to this latter are excel- 
lent beyond praise. 

The reader who is curious in engravings, will 
find an excellent collection of the best works of 
Art in this line, at the store of F. W. CuristTErn, 
No, 232 Chestnut Street. Mr. Christern is agent 
for the principal artistic publications of Germany 
and France. 


Recent German works on Art, are Das Wesen 
der Malerei, or the True Condition of Painting, by 
M. UNGER, an invaluable work for students of 
wsthetics. Also a translation by C. F. PRANGE, 
of the University of Halle, of M. B. L. Bouvier’s 
“ Complete Directions for Painting in Oil,” published 
by Schwetschke & Son, Halle. By E. Gunt, an ex- 
cellent Atlas to Kuaier’s History of Art, and by 
J. J. Utricu, a splendid illustrated work on 
Switzerland. 


Musicat IreEms.—At length our city has been 
gladdened by the presence of the Swan of Erin. 
CATHERINE Hayes has visited us in a season of 
unparalleled musical dearth, made us glad with 
her lays and ballads, and infused a little life into 
the pleasure-seeking circles of our “ upper ten.” 
We imagine that all who have heard her once 
have been agreeably surprised, but those who 
have by repetition become familiar with the 
hidden sweetness of her style, will confess a fas- 
cination, little inferior to that of ALBONI herself,— 
the soulof song. It was a great experiment— 
that of sweeping boldly after the Swedish Night- 
ingale—but it has succeeded, as it indeed de- 
served, 

If the most exquisitely perfect execution of the 
cavatina from Robert le Diable, or the duet of 
Quanto Amore from I Elisir, or Casta Diva, may 
be taken as tests, then Catherine Hayes is not 
inferior to any singer who has visited this coun- 
try. In her song of “ The Happy Birdling,” com- 
posed by WALLACE, we have an evident imita- 
tion of Jenny Lind’s “ Véglein im Walde,” but 
which, as regards mere instrumental imitation of 
bird-singing, was not inferior to it. In either in- 
stance, we must, however, regard these as at- 
tempts to please the vulgar taste for oddity and 
literal imitation, which occupy the lowest place 
in Art, and have the same relation to music in its 
true sense, which a daguerreotype has to an in- 
spired sketch by Raphael. For ventriloquism is 
not singing, even when it imitated the nightin- 
gale to a degree, which popular critics pronounce 
“natural as life.” The true soul of Jenny Lind, 
like that of Catherine Hayes and many others, 
lies far, far beyond this trilling and jodling, in 
which they are surpassed, as far as mere effect is 
concerned, by many a mountain peasant-maiden 
of the Tyrol or Switzerland. 

We find in Miss Hayes’s performances feeling, 
artistic finish, and great natural sweetness. That 
her singing would gradually gain a remarkable 
ascendency over any English or American audi- 
ence is evident from the sweet and touching 
manner in which she sings the simplest ballads 
of Great Britain. Of Herr MeEnais (by whom, 
in company with Mr. Avaeustus BraHaM, she has 
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been assisted) we would also speak a word of 
praise. In addition to a fine voice, evidently 
very highly cultivated, and which he manages 
with incredible confidence and facility, he pos- 
sesses remarkable talent as an actor, which he 
evidences even in the stiff, ungainly réle of a 
concert. His buffo singing was extremely enter- 
taining, without being, as is too generally the 
case with such performances, either silly or ex- 
travagant, and excites continued rounds of laugh- 
ter and applause. 


We have seen the announcement that a Ger- 
man Opera Company is to sing in New York, at 
the Astor Place Opera House, the choruses to be 
sustained by the Lieder Kranz. The opera an- 
nounced is the “Czar und Zimmermann,” by 
LorziInG,—a truly exquisite production, which, 
like the “Alessandro Stradella” of FLorow and 
many others, need only be made known to our 
public in an Italian, English, or French dress, to 
become extremely popular. A certain eminentcler- 
gyman is said to have adapted hymns and psalms 
to beautiful popular airs, remarking that he saw 
no reason why the devil should keep all the good 
tunes to himself; nor do we (begging due pardon 
for the comparison) see why the Germans should 
have the monopoly of so many beautiful operas. 
We are half tired of Norma, and La Sonnambula, 
and Lucrezia, and the old list. Give us some- 
thing new! 

Tue Secuins have been fulfilling an engage- 
ment at the Walnut Street Theatre to crowded 
houses. Mrs. Sequin has certainly experienced 
a renaissance du voix, since she decidedly sings 
better at present than at any previous period of 
her life. Those who remember her singing 
some two years since, will regard the present 
condition of her voice as little Jess than miracu- 
lous. 


From the excellent foreign items of “ The 
Musical Times,’ we learn that ALBONI is gone to 
Turin to fulfil an engagement of eight perfor- 
mances in the capital of Sardinia, and take Lyons 
en route for four performances. She is not going, 
as was stated, to return to Madrid. On dit, that 
both Mr. Lumley and M. Roqueplan have de- 
spatched messengers after the celebrated cantatrice, 
to obtain her for the IJtaliens, or the Academie ; 
which will get her, if either, it is impossible to 
say. 

The French and English papers are full of 
Sopnie CRUVELLI and her rendering of Norma. 
The Corsatre says, “ Never was a voice of so pro- 
digious a compass, of so admirable a quality, of 
so irresistible an attraction, placed at the service 
of a more ardent passion, or a greater dramatic 
genius.” 

Tue SEGuINS, it is said, will shortly visit New 
York, when an American opera, by a composer 
of that city, will be produced. 

JULLIEN, with Borresin1, Srvort, Prarti, and 
others, is drawing the fullest houses at Drury 
Lane. “Never before,” says the correspondent 
of The Musical World,“ did such crowds congre- 
gate even to these most popular of entertain- 
ments.” 


MapAME SonraG is singing successfully at 
Frankfort. 


Tue SwepisH NIGHTINGALE has been again 
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with us, giving her last sweet songs, prepara- 
tory to a long, long flight. In the incredible 
success which has attended the career of JENNY 
Linp, we behold a remarkable proof of the 
degree to which an appreciation of Art is at 
the present day disseminated among all classes. 
The musical enthusiasts of the last century, 
who could shout aloud, “ One God, one Fari- 
nelli,” and sacrifice diamond snuff-boxes, though 
so extravagant in their admiration were limited 
in number. At the present, our appreciation of 
music, though infinitely more real, limits itself to 
more sober manifestations, which are, we doubt 
not, infinitely more acceptable, not only to the 
world at large, but to the artists themselves. 


Among the lions at present in Paris is LEoroLD 
pE Meyer, “le puissant pianiste Viennois,” as Ber- 
lioz calls him; who, it is said, will shortly give a 
concert. ERNstT, too, the celebrated violinist, who 
has not been heard in Paris for many years, and 
whom all Paris is longing to hear, announces a 
similar intention, previous to setting out for Eng- 
land; where he is going to establish some classi- 
cal chamber concerts during the ensuing winter. 


Batre’s opera of The Bohemian Girl, is shortly 
to be brought out at the Opera Nationale (the 
third lyric theatre) of Paris. This work has 
never before been performed in France. At the 
Opera Comique, a new opera by LIMNANDER, a 
Belgian, composer of the Montenegrins, is in re- 
hearsal; MapamME UGALDE to take the first cha- 
racter. 


The editor of L’ Ecod Italia remarks, that in a let- 
ter recently received from Europe, it is stated that 
MarInI, the basso, has received proposals (trat- 
tative di scritture) from the theatre of La Scala of 
Milan, from Madrid, Paris, and London, “ where 
truly good basso singers are at present very rare.” 


AUBER is engaged in the composition of a 
comic opera, 

Apropos of Auber, we learn that his opera of 
La Corbeille d Oranges, recently performed at Brus- 
sels, has not answered the expectations raised by 
the great name of the composer. It contains, 
however, several morceaux which show both 
skill and talent. 


We find it mentioned in the recent Italian cor- 
respondence of * L’Eco d'Italia,’ that “ the tenor 
Guipo, well known in the United States, on re- 
turning, a few months since, to his native coun- 
try, having unthinkingly, one evening, in the com- 
pany of a few friends, proposed a toast to the 
American Union, was arrested and condemned 
to ten years in the galleys.” He fortunately es- 
caped with other fellow-captives—We find the 
following remarks relative to the anticipated ap- 
pearance of ALBONI in America in the same ex- 
cellent Italian paper. 

“Certain papers have asserted as positive that 
Signora Alboni has been engaged by Maretzek, as 
first contralto. We know, however, from good 
authority, that Alboni has determined to sing in 
future only the parts of a prima-donna mezzo- 
soprano. Last winter at Madrid, and this summer 
at London, she has sung only as a mezzo-soprano. 
About the end of the London season, Mr. Lum- 
ley, the impressario of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
having engaged as prima-donna Signora Barbieri 
Nini, requested her to make a debut in the 
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Atila of Verdi, but Barbieri Nini determined to 
debut in Lucrezia Borgia, with Alboni as Orsini. 
Mr. Lumley, knowing the determination of Al- 
boni to sing no more as contralto, said to Barbieri 
Nini, that, if she could prevail upon the great 
cantatrice to take that part in addition to two 
thousand franes every evening, Alboni should 
receive a present of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, Alboni, however, only yielded to the 
repeated prayers of Lablache, Colletti, and other 
artists of this theatre. Should Alboni come to 
this country, it certainly would not be as con- 
tralto, though possibly as prima-donna mezzo-so- 
prano.” 


THe Batuet.—TuHIeRscn, in his Aesthetik, 
speaks of the ballet as a \egitimate department 
of Art. Of graceful positions in dancing, he re- 
marks : 

“Every successive phase has in itself an idea, 
which, as imitated in statue or picture, might be 
embodied as the part.of a great whole gradually 
developed before us, yet so that that which an 
instant developes, may be recognised as an essen- 
tial part of all. Especially is the national dance 
of southern nations adapted, in its various move- 
ments, to express the inner life of a nation, the 
peculiar manner of their feelings, and their cha- 
racteristic desires and passions.” 

Speaking of TAGLIONI and ELLSLER, the grave 
and learned professor remarks: 

“In every variety of the dance, have we seen, 
in our own times, despite the deterioration and 
want of harmony in the whole, many eminent 
artists, capable, by their beauty and grace of atti- 
tude, position, and motion, of rhythmically repre- 
senting the dignified and joyful, the refined and 
tender, in a manner deserving comparison with 
the great masters of ancient times.’’ One of these 
great artists, capable of such wsthetico-metaphysic 
performances—we mean CARLOTTA GRISI, the 
at present “ Queen of the Dance,’—has returned 
to London from a pleasure trip in the Highlands 
of Scotland, but will soon start for St. Petersburg, 
via Stettin. She will not, therefore, visit America, 
as anticipated, her demands from this quarter 
having been oltre modo extravagant. CELESTE, 
the first dancer of eminence known in this 
country, has returned to Philadelphia, after a 
seven years’ life as theatrical directress of a Lon- 
don theatre, but confines herself, at present, princi- 
pally to melo-drama. 


Mr. MARSHALL, the enterprising manager of 
the Broadway Theatre in New York, and the 
Walnut Street of Philadelphia, has secured the 
services of Mute. Lota Montes, the celebrated 
danseuse, for a limited engagement in both 
cities. No individual connected with the stage 
has in modern times excited more attention than 
Lola Montes; and we presume that the curiosity 
generally prevalent, as regards her, will insure 
crowded houses. Our readers may remember 
that the expulsion of the Jesuit ministry from 
Bavaria was due to her influence; on which 
occasion his majesty King Ludwig is said to 
have remarked, that the only trouble with his 
favourite was, that her name was Lola, instead 
of Loyola. This reminds us of a medal which 
was struck at Paris at the time, bearing the 
image of Lola driving before her a Jesuit, with 
the motto, “Lola castigat Loyolam,” or, “ Lola 
punisheth Loyola.” 
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We are in daily reception of gratulations, spoken, writ- 
ten, and printed, on the success of cr editorial manage- 
ment; and—vanity is not our foible, reader,—but, really, 
we do expect to have them continued ad tnfinitum ; for 
our inward conviction is, that our friends are just right 
when they praise us. Whether or no, we lay the flatter- 
ing unction to our soul, and press onward all the more 
happily for the belief. 

Iil-natured critics are fond of talking of Philadelphia 
Magazines as purposeless, and wanting individuality of 
character. Well, we feel strong enough to battle in our 
defence at least, 
against being included in this libellous accusation. 


own and enter our earnest protest 
The 
individuality that constitutes our first aim is Nationality, 
and we hope the most careless or prejudiced reader of 
~Sartain” cannot fail, now and henceforth, to recognise 
this important feature in our work. It is time that there 
should be, in every sense of the word, an American 
Magazine. 

We are glad to know that the newly-added depart- 
ments are very generally acknowledged as increasing 
the interest and usefulness of our publication. The valu- 
able monthly resumé of Foreign Literature and Art, con- 
tributed by Mr. Leland, is deservedly appreciated. A 
prospect, too, of the possible extinction of the American 
Magazines (that is, Magazines composed wholly of wri- 
tings from the pens of American authors) has alarmed 
those who have sufficient love of country to believe that 
some good things can come out of Nazareth, and that 
reprint matter, though it be English, is not therefore 
necessarily better than our own. The flood of foreign 
literature, which publishers obtain in any quantity with- 
out cost, is, for that very reason, calculated to sweep all 
honest competition of home production from the market, 
and is fast doing it. Noris the detriment tothe pecuniary 
interests of individual writers the only or the greatest 
evil to be deprecated. The more serious consequence 
of this discouragement of our authors, is the substitution 
of a kind of reading unsuited in its tendencies for the 
youth of a republican people. 

English contributors to Magazine literature are, for 


the most part, so thoroughly imbued with vulgar preju- 


dice 


s, and hold in so much contempt democratic institu- 
tions, as to utterly unfit them to have part in the educa- 
tion of our youth. The,minds of our children should 
rather be trained to a veneration for the American forms, 
even bordering on superstition,j—so that they be true 
patriots at maturity. Such veneration is gradually un- 
insidious instilment of opposite doc- 
trines, slowly, it may be, but as surely as a constant 
Washing wears away a rock. 


dermined by the 


The contributions in our Magazine, both in purpose and 
execution, are unsurpassed by any collection of elegant 
literature that is published. The only things calculated 
to give it the appearance of being intended for “very 
young misses” are the pages devoted to “ Fashions,” and 
* Needle-work ;” but these are strictly confined to a special 
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division, conspicuously designated “ The Ladies’ Depart- 
ment;” and the fastidious gentleman need have no fears 
of happening upon anything of the same sort in other 
portions of the book. 





To the votaries of St. Valentine we have a word to 
say, half promissory, half apologetic. In our desire to 
duly honour his saintship of the fourteenth, we had pro- 
cured a very beautiful line engraving, from a picture by 
Oakley, representing an oft-repeated scene on St. Valen- 
tine’s day; but the eager desire manifested to receive an 
arly view of the improved Capitol at Washington, and 
the extraordinary exertions made by the artist to com- 
plete the engraving in time for the present number, 
induced us at once to minister to the national pride of 
our subscribers, even at the sacrifice of postponing a 
seasonable tribute vouchsafed to the whimsical Cupid 
who is supposed to be in the ascendant during the month 
of February. The “ Valentine” lady shall, however, find 
place in the March number,—which we will endeavour to 
issue unusually early,—accompanied with an appropriate 
illustrative sketch, from the pen of Miss A. W. Hurlbut, 
who, it will be remembered, is the author of “Our 
Kitchen,” published in the December of * Sartain.” 

In atonement for this unavoidable delay of the pictorial! 
Valentine proper, we selected for one of our full-page 
engravings on wood, a scene appertaining to a kindred 
subject.—a sort of Valentine sequel,—in the fashionable 
wedding breakfast party. from Kenny Meadows. And 
by way of commentary on the text, the pleasant rambling 
discourse on “ Wooings and Weddings,” by a new con- 
tributor. 

Of the numerous poetical love missives with which we 
were favoured (in our editorial capacity. of course). we 
publish the sentimental epistle to Clare, by * Fan Feather- 
bie,” and for our monthly issue of music, have chosen a 
very pretty Valentine ballad, that we are sure will become 
an immense favourite with all lovers of simple home 
melodies. Another “Chant d’Amour,” 
Dr. T. H. Chivers, we insert here. 


received from 


The ewe-sheep knows her little lamb 

Amid ten thousand little lambkins playing: 
The lambkin knows her tender voice of balm 

Amid ten thousand other sheep, when braying: 
So does my soul, amid ten thousand, see 

The one ten thousand times most dear to me. 


I lie down like the Marigold 

At sunset, when I should be sleeping; 
And rise up with him, as he doth unfold 

His petals to the sun with weeping ; 
Because thou art the sun that shines for me, 
And I the flower that only blooms for thee. 


As longs the Day’s-eye for the light, 
When Earth in the embrace of Night is lying: 
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So does my soul, that blossoms at thy sight. 
Droop when the presence of its day is dying; 
Because the only Sun that shines for me, 
Gives life unto the flower that blooms for thee. 
‘E. &..C. 


From our friend Ellsworth—a name made familiar to 
our readers by the beautiful poetical enigmas that have 
occasionally graced our pages, beneath his signature— 
we have also received a copy of verses ;—whose publica- 
tion, he says, must not be postponed; and as our earlier 
forms were printing before they came to hand, there is 
no alternative but to find room for them here. 

In alluding to the occasion of their composition, he 
writes: “They form a farewell tribute to a bride, who 
has been, and who deserved to be, a belle in this neigh- 
bourhood,—a very pretty, sensible, and amiable young 
lady. The task of writing the verses in question was 
imposed on me unexpectedly, by acclamation, in a party 
of young people, and by the same acclamation it was 
voted that the verses, when written, should be sent to 
‘Sartain, “—and here they are. 

TO KATE —. 
Remembered still, and still the same, 
Where’er your future home may be, 
You cannot leave us—you will claim 
In us a part of memory ; 
And vainly will the days divide 
Our eyes from Kate, to-day a bride. 
We yield you to the hands that take 
Our bird from out her native nest, 
With hoverings of the heart, that make 
A gentle tumult in the breast. 
With half a smile, and half a sigh, 
We bid the kind old word, Good-bye. 


No doubt, though under colder skies. 
In other happy household bowers, 
New hopes, and other memories 
Will bud and blossom into flowers: 
For friendships follow, everywhere, 
A girl so gentle and so fair. 


Sut this we say : Ye powers of good, 
Whose wings surround our social board, 

Grant that we stand where once we stood. 
And see our truant bride restored; 

And Kate shall find, wherever known, 

No sunnier welcomes than our own. 


E. W. E. 


OUR EMBELLISHMENTS, 


Tue ENGRAVED TITLE-PAGE IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
—Contrary to our usual custom, one of the embellish- 
ments of the last number,—the vignette title-page.—was 
issued without an accompanying descriptive article; 
which, in this particular case, was the more needed, on 
account of the subject being of an allegorical character, 
and therefore less apt to explain its own meaning than 
the delineation of real scenes. A poetical illustration, 
entitled “'The Forest Seer,’—completed too late to have 
its appropriate place in the January number,—in accor- 
dance with the wishes of the authoress, was reserved 
for our next editorial form. Contrary to our own judg- 
ment, but in obedience to her express command, we are 
compelled to publish the stanzas without her name. 


A lonely Indian on a mountain height, 
Silently gazing on the waves below, 

Rests him at even,—while the sunset licht 
Tinges the emerald leaves with rosy glow. 


Silently rests him—wearied with the chase, 
Dreamily listening to the moaning sea;— 


The chosen chieftain of his forest race.— 
The gifted Indian seer, Wa-cham-a-né. 


} 
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Heavy the anguish working in his breast, 
Dimming his eagle glance with blinding tears ;— 
For, with a thrill of passionate unrest, 
He scans the vision of the coming years. 


The dashing spray foretells a freshened breeze; 
The shadows deepen of his stern despair :— 
Safe glides the first ship o’er these western seas, 
While words of wail are borne upon the air. 


His glance rests darkly on that winged canoe,— 
His hand instinctive plays with his last shaft; 

He reads the mission of the pale-faced crew,— 
The mystic meaning of the wondrous craft. 


Upon his people’s destiny he broods, 
And sees them fade and perish from the land, 
Like leaves of autumn, in their native woods :— 
A prelude of their fall—this stranger band. 


Yet looks he onward,—nerved with Spartan will,— 
And from his prophet-gaze the mists depart; 

The world of Nature grows more glorious still 
By the bright dawning of the world of Arr! 


Ah! vain to him the blessings that are brought 
With the proud race now crowding to the shore: 

His soul is bowed by one o’erwhelming thought,— 
The red man’s home is lost for evermore! 





THe Capito, aT WASHINGTON, WITH TITE PROJECTED 
EXTENSION.—This engraving is by the skilful hand of our 
friend Steel, copied from a drawing slightly altered after 
the original perspective view, by the eminent govern- 
ment architect, Thomas U. Walter, Esq., whom all the 
world knows as the architect of that imperishable monu- 
ment of beauty and taste, the Girard College at Philadel- 
phia. The additions to the old building are in the pre- 
sent instance designed with such consummate skill, that 
the whole forms a unity as complete as if the entire plan 
had been one original conception of a single comprehen- 
sive mind. It is no less magnificent and colossal in its 
character than the far-famed structures of the Russian 
autocrat at St. Petersburg, while it is greatly superior to 
them in purity of taste and elegance of general arrange- 
ment of parts. 

In the engraving on wood, at page 113, accompanying 
Major Harvey’s article, is a representation of the western 
front of the building. The central square projection 
adorned with coupled columns, that appears below the 
principal dome, is the part that contained the library 
lately destroyed by the disastrous fire, and it is believed 
will have to be entirely rebuilt. If so, it will be a very 
decided improvement in the beauty of the architectural 
composition of this noble pile, should this portion be 
erected of a semicircular form, instead of the square, as 
it was before. 

Our perspective view of the Capitol, engraved on steel. 
by Steel, will still be a correct representation, notwith- 
standing any alterations which the late fire may lead to. 
because the injury is to the other side of the building. 
and therefore not visible from this point of view. 

Tue Weppinc Breakrast.—Engraved on wood, from 
a sketch by Kenny Meadows, and illustrating Mrs. 
Sykes’s article on “ Wooings and Weddings,” is slight, 
but sly, piquant and comic to a degree of perfection 
beyond the reach of any other cotemporary artist. The 
American public have been rendered familiar with his 
admirable style, by the fine edition of Shakspeare, pub- 
lished two or three years ago, accompanied with embel- 
lishments engraved on wood, from the designs of his 
pencil. 

LirE, Irs Joys aND Sorrows,—is from a design by 
William Harvey, and is full of beauty and sentiment. 
This artist has been for more than a quarter of a century 
at the very head of his profession, that is, of the class 
who devote their talents to the production of designs on 
wood for the embellishment of books that are illus- 
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trated within the body of the text. He was originally a 
wood-engraver himself, and a pup?! of the celebrated 
Bewick. He repaired to London, in 1817, to improve 
himself in the higher principles of historic art, under the 
guidance and example of the great and ambitious artist, 
B. R. Haydon. His famous print of the “ Death of Den- 
tatus,” after the great picture by his master, was pub- 
lished in 1820, and was at that time considered a wonder. 
As large a sum as one hundred dollars has been paid in 
Philadelphia for a proof impression of this wood-cut. 

Soon after this, he devoted himself wholly to designing 
on wood, and the excellence of his drawings has done 
more to elevate the wood-engraver’s art than any other 
agency whatever. Gilbert, Kenny Meadows, Darley, 
and some others, have followed in his footsteps with 
eminent success, and this branch of art now occupies a 
high position and standing among such as really under- 
stand the merits of the limner’s skill, and can discriminate 
between a good and a bad picture. Those who sneer at 
a wood-cut, only because it is a wood-cut, do but betray 
their own ignorance. The wood-engraving in our last 
number of this Magazine, for instance, entitled “The 
Painter in the Woods,” is a fine work of art, possessing 
more merit in its execution than the frontispiece and 
title-page in the same number, engraved on steel, which 
were sufficiently extolled certainly. The expression of 
this opinion cannot be charged as uncandid, for the hand 
that writes it is the same that produced the plates referred 
to; while Linton, who engraved the cut, is a total stran- 
ger. We intend writing familiarly on the subject of 
popular errors about art, when a proper opportunity 
offers. 

William Harvey is the designer of many embellish- 
ments that have appeared in this Magazine during the 
past year; and the ornamental figures emblematical of 
each of the months that will form the heading of the 
twelve numbers for eighteen hundred and fifty-two, are 
also from his pencil. His style differs from that of other art- 
ists in this branch of art, in possessing more classic dig- 
nity and grace ; warrior or philosopher come from his hand 
looking the noblest of their kind, while his compositions 
of large numbers of figures, requiring classification and 
subdivision into groups, are unsurpassed for grandeur, 
variety, and picturesqueness of arrangement, by any 
painter of whatever age or country. His style of form is 
antique, modified by the peculiar manner of Haydon. 

The poem by Mattie Griffith in this Number, entitled 
* Life,” is the proper accompaniment of the engraving; 
but it may not be uninteresting to our readers to see 
what Mary Howitt wrote to this identical design. At 
the same time, however, it may not be out of place to 
remark, that the cut tells its own story as well as picture 
can do it,—the progressive story of life from infancy 
to the grave. Mrs. Howitt cails her poem 


FLOWERS AND LIFE. 


The autumn sun is shining, 
Gray mists are on the hill; 

A russet tint is on the leaves, 
But flowers are blowing still! 


Still bright, in wood and meadow; 
On moorlands dry and brown; 
By little streams; by rivers broad; 

On every breezy down, 


The little flowers are smiling, 
With chilly dewdrops wet, 

Are saying with a spirit-voice— 
“We have not vanished yet! 


* No, though the spring be over; 
Though summer’s strength be gone ; 

Though autumn’s wealth be garnered, 
And winter cometh on; 


“Still we have not departed, 
We linger to the last, 
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And even on early winter’s brow 
A cheerful ray will cast!” 


Go forth, then, youths and maidens, 
Be joyful whilst ye may ; 

Go forth, then, child and mother, 
And toiling men grown gray! 


Go forth, though ye be humble, 
And wan with toil and care; 
There are no fields so barren 
But some sweet flower is there! 


Flowers spring up by the highway 
Which busy feet have trod; 

They rise up in the dreariest wood; 
They gem the dullest sod. 


They need no learnéd gardeners 
To nurture them with care ; 

They only need the dews of earth, 
The sunshine and the air. 


And for earth’s lowly children; 
For loving hearts and good, 

They spring up all around us, 
They will not be subdued. 


Thank God! when forth from Eden 
The weeping pair was driven, 

That unto earth, though cursed with thorns, 
The little flowers were given! 


That Eve, when looking downward, 
To face her God afraid, 

Beheld the scented violet, 
The primrose in the shade! 


Thank God, that with the thistle 
That sprang up in his toil, 

The weary worker, Adam, 
Saw roses gem the soil! 


And still for anxious workers ; 
For hearts with anguish full, 
Life, even on its dreariest paths, 
Has flowers for them to cull! 





Tue First Mass IN THE NEw Wortp.—The occasion 
represented in this fine picture by M. Pharamond Blan- 
chard, is sufficiently described in Mr. Dowe’s article, at 
page 110, entitled “Columbus and his Companions.” 
The composition is one of uncommon beauty and merit, 
and it is difficult to decide which most claims our admi- 
ration,—the groups of figures, Indians and Spaniards,— 
or the gorgeously-luxuriant landscape-scenery in which 
the action is placed. Indeed, it is probable that this ex- 
ceeding richness of the landscape may be regarded by 
some of those admirers of what is termed the legitimate 
in art, as a defect; but, fortunately for us, we live in days 
when legitimacy is fast falling into disrepute—in Art 
no less than in government, and other matters of past 
veneration. When John Martin, the painter of “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,” first astonished and delighted the un- 
initiated world by his extraordinary productions, the 
magnates of the Academy were shocked and annoyed 
at his bold trespasses on the recognised principles of 
Art, refused the light of their countenance to the bold 
innovator, and studiously excluded him from the honours 
of their Institution. Time rolled on, and Martin’s repu- 
tation as a great artist became indisputably established, 
rotwithstanding the Academic protest. Concentration is; 
without doubt, a valuable quality in a pictorial composi. 
tion, and subordination of the background is as proper 
in an historical picture as subordination of the figures in 
a landscape; but there are subjects in which the em- 
phatic delineation of the locality is required as an essen- 
tial part of the representation, and this is one. 

The original painting is now in the public museum, or 
gallery, at Dijon, in France, whither it was sent, about 
two years since, by the Minister of the Interior. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue OLp Guarp or Napo.teon. By J. T. Heap ey. 
New York: CHARLES ScRIBNER. 12mo., pp. 310. 


Headley always writes ‘“‘con amore” of Napoleon, 
hence the popularity that he has undoubtedly won. An 
earnest and enthusiastic author naturally inspires his 
readers with a liking for himself, whatever they may 
think of his hero. We donot sympathize with his extra- 
vagant praises of Napoleon, and are very glad to know 
that his talents have lately been engaged in a better cause. 
If he cherishes the same hero-worship for the true prophet 
of Liberty, that has animated volumes in praise of its 
fancied champion, his new work on Kossuth will be in- 
comparably the most readable production on Hungarian 
history that has yet appeared. The History of the Impe- 
rial Guard commences with its bloody baptism at Ma- 
rengo, and chronicles all its movements through the stormy 
scenes of Napoleon’s military career, till its final disband- 
ment at Waterloo. It is executed in the same dashing 
style that distinguishes “Napoleon and his Marshals,” 
from the same pen; and is scarcely less interesting than 
the former book. Apart from his estimate of Napoleon, 
which we regard as an amiable weakness, we find 
much to admire in Headley’s views. He is a thorough 
republican, with an intense scorn of the worn-out system 
of king-ridden Europe. 

Headley is indisputably eloquent, and always dignifies 
his subject by high appreciation of its import. We ex- 
tract a passage on the Old Guard after disbandment. 


“The world never witnessed anything more indomi- 
table than Napoleon and that Old Guard; the earth never 
shook under anything more terrible than their tread, 
and the eye of man never gazed on more terrific scenes 
than they had moved amid unappalled, yet here at the 
last they were melted to tears. It was a scene to touch 
the hardest heart, and the allied officers who had been 
sent to accompany Napoleon at his departure, could not 
repress their emotion in witnessing it. A hundred fields 
of fame seem to look down on them there—great remem- 
brances clustered around them. From the dazzling 
splendour of the Pyramids—from the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
from Italy, from the Rhine, the Danube, and the Niemen, 
the eye turned to that last adieu, scarcely convinced 
that that was the end of it all. 

“ Fontainbleau was deserted, and the Old Guard took 
up its march for Paris. In the imposing pageants the 
allied sovereigns kept up in the capital, it too was com- 
pelled to make a part, and was seen side by side with 
the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian Guards. Yet even 
here the veterans bore the same undaunted aspect, and 
looked more like conquerors than conquered. Their 
masters, but not their victors, were about them. They 
might assume the relation of conquerors, but never on 
the field of battle had they earned the right todo so. In 
the very last struggle which ended in the overthrow of 
the empire, not once had they been beaten, while before 
their charge the firmest ranks of their foes had been 
shivered into fragments. The very last time they had 
moved with levelled bayonets on the enemy, they had 
trampled them under foot; and why should they feel like 
vanquished men! 

“It was this very consciousness of never having been 
beaten, and the firm belief they could not be, that made 
the position they were compelled to occupy so hateful, 
and gave them a sternness of expression and haughtiness 
of bearing that attracted every beholder. With the same 
steady step that had made Europe tremble, they defiled 
before their new masters, while their sulle n aspects and 
scornful looks gave rise to many dark suspicions and 
secret fears. Fields of slaughter rose one after another 
in dark succession as they passed, telling of deeds of 
valour undreamed of before.” 


Their personal attachment to Napoleon is elevated 


into patriotism, and they become martyrs to the cause of 
freedom. 


‘‘ But there is one aspect in which the Old Guard is not 
generally viewed—it did as much for human liberty as 
any army, from that of Gustavus Adolphus, down. I do 
not pretend to say how much the troops were governed 
by this motive—how many, or how few, fought solely 
for glory, but that Old Guard never made a charge, with 
the exception of the last, that did not give an impulse to 
human liberty. Every time it broke the ranks of the 





despots of Europe, armed against the free principles 
working in France, it wrenched a fetter from the human 
mind. In short, it carried the liberty of Europe on the 
= of its sabres. The wild waking up during the 
last few years is the working of the Jeaven of F rench 
principles, or rather I should say of American principles 

sown by French hands. All honour, then, to the Old 
Guard for breaking up the iron framework of feudalism, 
which had rusted so long in its place, that nothing but a 


stroke that should heave and rend everything asunder 
could affect its firmness.” 


On the removal of the body of Napoleon from St. 
Helena to Paris, the magnificent arch of Triumph on the 
Champs Elysées, was for the first time dedicated. A 
French writer seized the occasion to write an opportune 
article, on a “Review of the Dead,”—marshalling the 
perished hosts of Napoleon’s army in review before a 
colossal shade of their great leader, standing on the top of 
the arch, to witness this ghostly array. After recapitu- 
lating the imaginary scene, Headley closes with this 
fine paragraph. 


“ But there is another review, though not appealing to 
the senses, which is still more startling and terrific—a 
review embracing the progress of civil freedom, which 
marched with those iron columns, whose heavy footsteps 
sounded the death-knell of tyranny in all Europe—the 
waking up of the human mind from the sleep of ages, to 
think and act for itself—the rending of fetters—the sud- 
den daylight poured on man’s oppressions—the breaking 
up of old systems—the upheaving of thrones—the deve- 
lopment of moral power, and the final launch of the 


world, with all its hopes and interests, upon the turbulent 
sea of democracy.” 


From his last chapter on the Policy of Despotism, we 
make another quotation. 


“In conclusion, I would ask my countrymen to look 
at the conduct of Russia in the last struggle of Hungary 
for liberty. What sent the northern hordes against that 
brave people and laid their liberties and their nationality 
in the dust? Rest assured the same motive that sent 
her against the French Republic and afterwards against 
Napoleon. What now causes Austria to whip and im- 
prison Hungarian ladies and patriots and expel Ameri- 
cans from her borders as if they were degraded crimi- 
nals ?—the same motive that impelled her to break 
treaties and violate her honour in the effort to overthrow 
Napoleon, viz., ‘the security of governments,’ ‘to prevent 
a general earthquake.’ What induces the king of Naples 
to fill the prisous of his kingdom with the noblest men in 
it? «The ‘security of government.’ What places the 
continent under a general system of espionage and makes 
domiciliary visits necessary and suspected persons cri- 
minals without testimony ?—‘ security of government. 
What causes us to be viewed | with a jealous, suspicious 
eye—our movements watched—our actions misrepre- 
sented, and our institutions slandered? ‘the security of 
government.’ What lies at the bottom of the horrible 
oppressions that are weekly borne to our ears from the 
despotisms of Europe? The same that lay at the foun- 
dation of the perfidy, and falsehood, and perjury, and per- 
petual wars that discrowned Napoleon, and for a while 
hushed the cry of freedom, that rising from revolutionary 
France, swept like a whirlwind over Europe. Remem- 
ber this when you hear of the ‘ balance of power,’ ‘se- 
curity of government, which are terms used simply to 
cover up the oppressions, and barbarity, and selfishness 
that have made the throne of Central Europe for so many 
ages a curse to mankind. Remember that in siding with 
feudalism you condemn yourselves.” 





Dream Lire; a Fable of the Seasons. By Ix Marvet. 
New York: CHARLES ScRIBNER. 12mo., pp. 286. 
From Lrnpsay & BLAKISTON. 


“ A great many sharp-eyed people, who have a horror 
of light reading,—by w hich they mean whatever does 
not inake mention ot stocKsecottons, or moral homilies,— 
will find much fault with my book for its ephemeral 
character. 

“J am sorry that I cannot gratify such. Homilies are 
not at all in my habit; and it does seem to me an exhaust- 
ing way of disposing of a good moral, to hammer it down 
to a single point, so that there shall be only one way of 
driving it home.” 


So says Ik Marvel in this last love-book of his, and 
excellent the saying and most excellently said. Our 
own opinion. toa thought. Au amusing instance of the 
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jznorance the learned indulge in, respecting the current 
literature of the people, we read lately in an English 
paper. Thackeray, the popular novelist and lecturer, 
wishing to deliver a course of lectures at Oxford, in ac- 
cordance with the ruies of the institution, applied for 
permission to do so. The Vice-Chancellor, Rev. Frede- 
rick Charles Plumptre, on whom he waited, after reading 
his card, very blandly inquired how he could serve him. 
‘“ My name is Thackeray.”—*So I see by this card.” 
“I seek permission to lecture within the precincts.”— 
“Ah! you are a lecturer. What subjects do you under- 
take,—religious or political ?”—* Neither ; I am a literary 
man.”—* Have you written anything?”—* Yes; I am 
the author of Vanity Fuir..—“I presume a Dissenter? 
Has that any connexion with John Bunyan’s book ?”— 
“Notexactly. Ihave also written Pendennis.”—“ Never 
heard of these works, but no doubt they are proper 
books.”—* I have also contributed to‘ Punch.’ "—* Punch! 
—I have heard of that. Is it not a ribald publication?” 
Thackeray in the end procured a reference of character 
from the bishop of the diocese, which proved entirely 
satisfactory to the worthy dignitary. The dialogue is 
sufficiently characteristic to be true, though its literal 
accuracy has been denied. But to return to our Ameri- 
can author. 

A marvellously potent pen does this Bachelor of Reve- 
ries wield. His quiet home-pictures are charming for 
their simplicity and truthfulness. His unaffected senti- 
ment goes straight to the heart, and touches of pathos 
in his experiences win tears from many eyes unused to 
the melting mood. Let those who read the Death of 
Little Charlie, in the Boyhood or Springtime of his 
“ Dream-Life,” call him Stern(e)-like if they can. 

We commenced this delightful volume at the beginning 
of the first introduction. The first introduction, we say, 
for there are two,—* one with my reader,” from which 
we have quoted, and an extra semi-confidential conver- 
sation “with my Aunt Tabithy.” 

To any one who supposes all prefaces must neces- 
sarily belong to the “ Dryasdust” class of compositions, 
we recommend to begin this book where we did, and he 
will be very pleasantly enlightened on the subject. There 
is always something to be learned. “Hope and the 
world are full,” says the hero to Aunt Tabithy: and he 
who drags into book-pages a phase or two of the great 
life of passion, of endurance, of love, of sorrow, is but 
wetting a feather in the great sea that breaks ceaselessly 
along the great shore of the years. Every man’s heart 
is a living drama; every death a drop-scene; every book 
only a faint footlight to throw a little flicker on the stage.” 

But we did not stop at the end of the preliminary 
chapters. We read the book through, page for page, 
word for word, without allowing ourselves to be inter- 
rupted. Though the cormorant cry for copy sounded in 
our ears, and divers uncorrected columns of our Maga- 
zine waited our earliest convenience, we chose to enjoy 
the luxury of an undisturbed read, and we smiled and 
laughed and cried alternately, till the book was finished. 
Now, let no one buy this delicious Dream-Life on the 
supposition that it must have been a very exciting narra- 
tive, whose mysterious horrors and wonderful denoue- 
ment we could not bear postponing,—for it is no such 
thing. The incidents related therein might have hap- 
pened to you or to us, or to any of the most amiable of 
our acquaintances. Indeed, reader, you will be much 
surprised to find some of your own closely-hidden, half- 
remembered and half-defined dreams, clearly written 
out by the pen of this bold magician; and you will better 
understand them, too, than you did in the dreaming. 

We have only room for a brief extract on the first 
joys of paternity. 

* With what a new air you walk the streets! With 
what a triumph you speak, in your letter to Nelly, of 
‘your family?” Who, that has not felt it, knows what it 
is—to be ‘a man of family ”’ 

“ How weak, now, seem al! the imaginations of your 
single life! what bare, dry skeletons of the reality, they 
furnished! You pity the poor fellows who have no 
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wives or children, from your soul: you count their smiles 
as empty smiles, put on to cover the lack that is in them 
There is a freemasonry among fathers, that they know 
nothing of. You compassionate them deeply: you think 
them worthy objects of some charitable association: you 
would cheerfully buy tracts for them, if they would but 
read them,—tracts on marriage and children. 

* And then ‘the boy,’—such a boy! 

“'There was atime when you thought all babies very 
much alike: alike! Is your boy like anything, ex- 
cept the wonderful fellow that he is?) Was there ever 2 
baby seen, or even read of, like that baby! 

“Look at him:—pick him up in his long, white gown. 
He may have an excess of colour,—but such a pretty 
colour! He is a little pouty about the mouth,—but such 
a mouth. His hair és a little scant, and he is rather wan- 
dering in the eye ;—but, good heavens, what an eye! 

“There was a time when you thought it very absurd 
for fathers to talk about their children; but it does not 
seem at all absurd now. You think, on the contrary, 
that your old friends, who used to sup with you at the 
club, would be delighted to know how your baby is get- 
ting on, and how much he measures around the calf of 
the leg. If they pay you a visit, you are quite sure they 
are in an agony to see Frank; and you hold the little 
squirming fellow in your arms, half conscience-smitten, 
for provoking them to such envy as they must be suffer- 
ing. You make a settlement upon the boy with a chuckle. 
as if you were treating yourself to a mint-julep, instead 
of conveying away a few thousands of seven per cents. 

“Then the boy developes astonishingly. What a 
head !—what a foot!—what a voice! And he is so quiet 
withal,—never known to cry, except under such provo- 
cation as would draw tears from a heart of adamant :— 
in short, for the first six months, he is never anything 
but gentle, patient, earnest, loving, intellectual, and mag- 
nanimous. You are half afraid that some of the phy- 
sicians will be reporting the case, as one of the most 
remarkable instances of perfect moral and physical deve- 
lopment on record.” 





Dream-LANpD BY DayLicur. A Panorama of Romance 
By CaRro.inE CHESEBRO. New York: J.S. REDFIELD 
2mo., pp. 428. From ABRAHAM Hart. 

The typographical excellence that distinguishes this 
volume, is in good keeping with the literary merit of the 
contents, and is the best sort of advertisement for the 
enterprising publisher who issues it. There is none of 
our lady writers whose scattered stories better deserved 
collecting and republishing, in such convenient and ele- 
gant form, than did those of Miss Chesebro, This young 
authoress has already won an enviable reputation by 
her contributions to the different American magazines: 
and she has fairly earned the popularity that attaches 
to her name. Rich in thought and purpose, impressed 
with unusual strength and poetry of imagination, her 
stories may not be regarded as mere fancy sketches. 
“pour passer le temps.” The sentiment that pervades 
them, is far removed from the false sentimentality and 
moralistic twaddle, that crowd upon us in these latter 
days, in a class of compositions that cynical reviewers 
in sweeping condemnation denominate “love tales.” 
Strange misnomer! Strange, that affected critics, far and 
wide, should ever presume to sneer at the mention ot 
that holiest of themes. Asif any other than tales of love 
were worth the reading, or any heart dead to the thrill- 
ing sympathies of affection, were worth the writing 
to. Breathings of love give life to every page of the 
volume before us, and for this we commend it. Miss 
Chesebro is endowed with the courage of a pure heart, 
and as glimpses of the broad truths of nature come to her 
vision, she fears not to protest against the conventional 
prejudices of education, that would for ever distort and 
repress the finer impulses of the soul; for this too are we 
specially interested in noting the growth of her intellect. 
and extension of her influence. 

The fantastic combinations of circumstance in which 
she delights, and the sort of misty haze that surround 
her characters, well befit the dream-land in which the 
panorama is located. Ah! many of the fantasies of our 
own dreams are truer to the heaven-born spirit within us, 
than the seeming realities of our acted lives. 

The faults observable in Miss Chesebro’s writings, are 
mainly those ofinexperience; and, we think, her fine taste 
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and the added power of a more practised pen, will prove 
sufficient to their remedy. 

An earnest desire to clearly explain her own concep- 
tions, occasionally induces diffuseness in description and 
weakens her force of expression. And the bold origi- 
nality of invention at which she aims, sometimes borders 
on extravagance and startling improbability of incident. 

Our readers will recognise an old favourite in“ Aurora 
Borealis,” one of the finest stories in the volume; pub- 
lished originally in “ Sartain,” some months since. “ Ar- 
nold Burke,” in the present number, is of course not 
included in this collection. Mrs. E. F. Ellet writes the 
introduction to this volume. Her remarks are a graceful 
tribute to the worth and talent of her friend. 





CLOVERNOOK, OR RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD 
INTHE West. By AuiceE Carry. New York: J. 8. 
REDFIELD. 12mo., pp. 342. 

As a companion volume to the above—in all respects 
where the publisher’s arrangements induce correspon- 
dence—appears this series of sketches from the pen 
of another of our most esteemed contributors. Our 
periodical literature of the last few years boasts no 
rarer gems of poetry than the verses of Alice Carey. 
Her poetry has found its way into every nook of 
our broad Union, and everywhere, by the critical and 
uncritical alike, has been recognised the true rich 
genius that distinguishes it. The development of the 
higher intellectual faculties in her exquisite melody of 
rhythmical numbers, seemed such a perfect and natural 
mode of utterance for the outpourings of her spirit, that 
in our earnest admiration of its harmony, we believed 
that metrical composition was essentially and exclusively 
the only form in which she would be likely to excel. 
This volume of prose fiction proves that we had wrongly 
limited her capabilities. The “ Recollections” are beauti- 
ful, exceedingly. Beautiful for all the brilliant peculiari- 
lies that gave individuality to her poems ;—ideal imagi- 
nativeness, tender sadness of affection, sometimes de- 
spairing and rebelling, but always pure in aspiration; 
delicious delineations of rural scenery, whose truthful- 
ness is their crowning charm; with an added excellence 
in the quiet humour that blends and contrasts with the 
more pathetic and tragic interest of her stories. 





Tre Popesta’s DavcutTerR, and other miscellaneous 
Poems. By Grorce H. Boker. Philadelphia: A. 
Harr. 12mo., pp. 136. 

The principal poem in this collection is a dramatic 
sketch; and we remember nothing in similar form of 
construction more exquisitely beautiful. The single 
scene of action is located within an Italian graveyard, 
by the grave of the heroine.—the Podesta’s daughter. 
The “persone” consist only of her father and lover. 
Count Odo returns, after a long term of absence, to his 
ancestral home, enters the graveyard alone, recognises 
the Podesta—he himself so changed he is unknown,— 
and his attention being attracted by 


“ A votive wreath, 
Hanging upon the headstone of a grave,” 


asks of the sleeper. The old man tells him ‘tis his 
daughter, Giulia, and, struck by the stranger’s evident 
emotion, Which he mistakes for sympathy, with the gar- 


rulousness of age and grief, proffers a recital of the brief | 


life-story of the girl,— 


“ A mere history 
Of how a maiden lived, how loved, how died.” 

The narrative is one of sorrow, of wrong and injury 
done a gentle spirit, by those nearest in blood and affec- 
tion; by proud, honest natures, blundering through want 
of faith in Love. Wise only in a knowledee of the 
world’s conventions, divining nought of a passion so 
omnipotent ‘twould wed a dukedom to an humble plot of 
acres. 
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We can but glance at the incidents sufficiently to 
make our quotations understood. 

The young Count Odo and Giulia were lovers. The 
days of childhood past, Ugo, her stern brother, jealous of 
her honour and his own, interdicts her accustomed visits 
with her father to the castle. Odo joins her clandestinely 
in her forest walks. 


* And sometimes from these walks she would return, 
With something heavy at her heart, a grief 
That often rose to her convulséd lips, 
And then dropped backward to her heart again. 
I counted this a shadow, cast on her 
By the distressful sights of poverty 
Within the forest; and I talked at large, 
In the smooth, flowing phrases of the rich— 
When their world wide philanthropy unlocks 
The liberal mouth, and seals the pocket up: 
In good round sentences I held discourse 
On the huge evils of our social state, 
And theorized, and drew fine instances, 
Until the starving beggar at my door 
Was clean forgotten. I cajoled the poor; 
I flattered them, I called them God’s own care: 
Asked how the ravens fed. The smitten rock. 
The quails and manna, were rare figures: thus 
I shifted all the burden on the Lord, 
And felt the lighter.—I have changed since then.” 


Ugo, while hunting in the rich autumn-time, discovers 
their trysting-place. Giulia, yielding to her father’s 
tears,—not to his counsel,—promises to shun the Count. 
They meet no more. After thwarting some direful 
schemes of villany planned by the Duke and his son, as 
they suppose, her kinsfolk, the more effectually to chill 
the Count’s attachment and separate him from Giulia, 
spread the rumour of her betrothment to Florio, a cousin 
of their own humble estate. Odo encounters his sup- 
posed rival. 


‘“‘¢ Florio, the world has said 
You are betrothed to Giulia; is it true? 
Then the habitual lie was stammered forth. 
Awhile Count Odo’s hand upon his sword 
Hung, like a mountain pard upon the spring, 
And the long veins went twisting through his neck, 
Swollen with torture; but some power within 
Wrested the clenched hand sharply from the sword, 
And his face calmed, and a most lordly smile 
Lit up his features, as he cried aloud, 
In strong, firm accents, like a martyr might— 
‘God bless you, Florio!’ and burst in tears. 
*T was the old fight twixt heaven and hell renewed, 
And, as of old, the battle-field was pitched 
Within the heart of man. Count Odo left 
Ere Florio could catch his scattered thoughts. 
On the next day a blare of trumpets woke 
The drowsy village, in scarce time to see 
The rearward horsemen of a warlike band 
Vanish within the forest. Some one said, 
‘That is Count Odo riding to the wars.’ ” 


First the old Duke,—pining for his absent son, ‘tis said, 
—and then Giulia, dies. Unreproaching, but conscious 
of the evil of her fate. 


**T loved Count Odo, and I die for it.” 


And Odo weeps as he listens to the recital of that 
murder slowly consummated,—of the machinations that 
had crushed his hopes and hers; and the old man won- 
dering at the soldier’s tears, Odo, in indignant, passion- 
ate response, reveals the secret of his interest. 


“Weep! amI stone, old man? 
O shallow reason! O deep heart of youth! 
What fearful issue has your conflict wrought! 
O father, blinder than the burrowing mole, 
To trust the mere deductions of your brain 
Before the holy instincts of that love 
Which, like a second revelation, God 
Has founded on our nature! O false pride, 
Dark. sensual demon, that would rather writhe 
An age of agony than ope thy lips— 
Curse to thyself and curse to thy possessor— 
O, hadst thou slept one moment, what a flood 
Of golden sunshine happy love had poured 
Upon the desert darkness of two hearts! 
Old man, old man, it is a fearful thing 
To know what narrow mists, what threads of will, 
Divide a life of full, contented bliss 
From years of starved and utter misery,— 
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How near our guideless feet may be to one, 

Yet choose the other! Had a bare distrust 

Of your presuming wisdom crossed your mind,— 
Had Odo come to you with candid heart, 

And interchanged frank questions and replies, — 
She who is mouldering here might still have bloomed 
To fragrant ripeness, and we fools, who stand 
Watering the relics of our own misdeeds, 

Might not be mourners. Woe to us, blind men! 

We knit the meshes that ensnare ourselves!” 


Several of the remaining poems in this collection we 
should be glad to notice particularly, but for want of 
space. “The Vision of the Goblet,” a very fine compo- 
sition, we see copied into the first number of the “ Ame- 
rican Magazine,” published in London. “The Ballad of 
Sir John Franklin,” that has been read and admired by 
every one, was originally published with pictorial illus- 
tration in our own periodical. 





A History or CuassicaL Lirerature. By R. W. 
Browne, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 
London. Philadelphia: BLancuarp & LEa. §8vo., 
pp. 536. 

We are here presented with a very useful work, 
which, we predict, will soon find place in all our libra- 
ries as a valuable and indispensable acquisition. The 
student who desires a comprehensive understanding of 
the history of Greek literature. without the trouble of 
consulting a variety of authorities in as many scattered 
volumes, will find a pleasant path to knowledge marked 
out for him in this excellent compendium of Professor 
Browne’s. We do not think a continual reference to the 
ancieuts, beneficial to the originality and strength of the 
modern mind, nor the occupation of several years of the 
best part of life in studying their works, a judicious 
employment of time forthe majority of our youth. But we 
can especially recommend this popularly-written, yet 
erudite volume, as furnishing an elegant sufficiency of 
information on the subject considered, and as being fully 
adequate to supply the wants of ex-professional lovers 
of literature. 


_ 


This inquiry into classical lore is divided into two 
heads. 


“J. The era which extends from the infancy of litera- 
ture, unwritten as well as written, to the time of the 
Pisistratide. It includes the time when the Ionian 
Greeks were struggling against the overwhelming power 
of Cyrus, and terminates with their subjugation, towards 
the end of the sixth century before Christ. 

“II. The era at which the national literature had 
attained its highest state of perfection. During this era 
the Tragic Drama rapidly arrived at maturity, and sud- 
denly became extinct; Comedy flourished; History as- 
sumed its most perfect form, and Athens came to be con- 
sidered the home of Philosophy. This period commences 
with Simonides, and ends with Aristotle. It includes 
the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the subsequent 
years during which Grecian liberty was in a tottering 
state, and had a hard struggle for existence, until at 
length the supremacy of Macedon completed its destruc- 
tion.” 


There is, in addition, important philological investiga- 
tions, tracing the language of the Greeks to its origin, 
and its affinities with the other languages of the civilized 
world. Music, as a sister Art, duly claims the scholarly 
attention of the author:—its early expression and uses, 
the first rude vocalization and instrumental articulation 
of harmonious sounds, its changes with the changes in 
poetical composition, its introduction into philosophy, its 
importance in the Greek theatre and after-adoption into 
the ceremonial of the Christian Church, and its gradual 
advance toward perfection with the progress of Art, are 
briefly but interestingly detailed. 





MeEmorrs OF THE LIFE AND WritiNGs or Tuomas CHAL- 
mers, D.D., LL.D. By his son-in-law, Rev. WIL- 
Liam Hanna, LL.D. New York: Harper & Bro- 
THERS. 


The delay in the publication of the third volume of the 
Memoirs of the eloquent Chalmers, is stated to have 
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been occasioned by severe illness of the editor, who, in 
his prefatory note of apology, also expresses his regret 
for not being able to complete the work, as originally 
intended and advertised, in three volumes,—the amount 
of interesting material still remaining on hand, rendering 
a fourth volume necessary to the entireness of the com- 
pilation. 

Those who have been interested in the portion of the 
Memoirs already published, will have no cause for dis- 
appointment in the announcement of the extension of 
the work. The personal anecdotes, and familiar corre- 
spondence, contained in the third volume present the 
distinguished divine in a very amiable point of view. 





THe ExceLtLent Woman. Boston: Gou.p anp LINcoLn 
16mo., pp. 249. From DanreLs AND SMITH. 

This is a commentary on those phrases of the wise 
man of old, wherein he defines the various marks of 
goodness appertaining to an excellent woman: the 
obscurer portions of the text amplified and explained by 
a relation of the customs of the time and people, for whom 
the original application was intended. Let our maidens 
read and learn, that they may grow wise in their genera- 
tion, and win goodly opinions from the elders of the land. 
Learn, above all, that “She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness.” So 
when the virtuous and lovely are discussed, the lips most 
dear, shall say, “Thou excellest them all.” 

The introduction to this exposition of the Proverbs, 
is written by William B. Sprague, D.D. The volume is 
very neat in appearance, and the engravings on wood 
that are scattered through its pages, deserve particular 
notice for their artistic beauty. 





WINTER IN SprrzBerRGEN. A Book for Youth. By E. 
Goopricu Smiru. New York: M. W. Dopp. 12mo., 
pp. 300. From DanreELs AND SMIru. 

A book that cannot fail to please the youthful readers 
for whom it is intended. The story is a translation from 
the German of Hildebrandt, and is supposed to be told in 
the home circle to a family of children, on successive 
winter evenings}; and sure are we that many children in 
our own home circles, will find as much interest in the 
progress of the narrative, as did the happy group that 
nightly listened to its recital from their father’s lips in 
distant Germany. Connected with the detail of the 
perilous and exciting incidents that befell the adventurous 
heroes of the *“ Winter of Spitzbergen,” a large amount 
of useful information is naturally and pleasantly com- 
municated. The book is illustrated with appropriate 
engravings on wood. 





EcLtoc2 Ex Q. Horatm Fiacct Pormatisvs. Philadel- 
phia: BLrancuarp & Lea. 18mo., pp. 311. 

This edition of Horace forms the 10th volume of the 
classical series of school books, edited by Drs. Schmitz 
and Zumpt, now publishing by Messrs. Blanchard and 
Lea. ‘The preceding volumes have been highly recom- 
mended by Latin scholars for their correctness of text 
and judicious annotation. The ditficult passages that 
occur in the original, are clearly and concisely explained 
by addenda on the lower margin of the same page. Bar- 
renness and prolixity are equally avoided in these illus- 
trations; and though the space reserved is very limited, 
the valuable criticism and suggestions contained in the 
editor's remarks, are calculated to afford better aid to 
the puzzled student, than is often furnished by elaborate 
expositions and voluminous reference. If boys must be 
taught Latin, let their labours be lightened, as far as may 
be; we think the lucid arrangement that distinguishes 
this series, will save a world of bewilderment. 
Bozzaris: A Tragedy. In Five Acts. By N. DEERING 

Portland: J. 8S. BarLey. 


Halleck has done all that poesy may achieve to give 
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the name of Marco Bozzaris a hero’s place in our hearts 
for evermore. Its very sound is so associated with the 

martial strains of his magnificent lyric, that it seemed to 
us like a presumptuous treading upon hallowed ground 
for another to venture upon the same theme. Therefore 
it was with an ominous presentiment of failure that we 
glanced at this new production bearing the title of “ Boz- 
zaris.” An unwillingness to be pleased we know is a 
bad commencement, and apt to add materially to one’s 
fastidiousness; and, certainly, the conviction arrived at, 
after a careful reading of the drama, only tended to 
confirm our first intuitive decision that it would not do. 
As an acting play, the plot is wanting in points of effect. 
Considered merely as a literary performance, we find 
it wanting in those passages of poetical beauty that 
render delightful the fine unacted dramas of the lan- 
guage. The dialogue is, however, in some portions 
tolerably well sustained; and one of the subordinate 
characters, —“ Staikos,” an old, garrulous, grumbling 
soldier,—is felicitously delineated. The author has con- 
siderable talent, but in this instance it has been misdi- 
rected :—it had taken more than considerable to succeed. 





Unirep States Law Macazine. New York. Joun 
Livincston, 157 Broadway. 

This periodical is principally devoted to the interests 
of the legal fraternity, and has proved of great use- 
fulness to that learned and influential body of our citizens. 
It was first established in 1850, and, during its short term 
of publication, has rapidly increased in favour with the 
profession, among whom it is extensively circulated. It 
contains brief biographical sketches, with accompanying 
portraits, early notes of the most important court de- 
cisions in the United States and England, a digest of 
cases of general interest, critical notices of recent law 
publications, besides miscellaneous items of importance 
to the various departments of judicial practice. The 
present issue for December is embellished with a very 
beautifully-executed portrait of John W. Edmunds. Mr, 
Livingston, the editor and proprietor, is a talented mem- 
ber of the New York Bar,—a gentleman in all respects 
well qualified to achieve and maintain a high reputation 
for the work he has undertaken. 





Tue Practica, Mover Catcutator. By OLIver BYRNE. 
Philadelphia: Henry Carey Barrp. 

The Calculator is published in monthly parts, at 25 
cents each, the whole book to be completed in twelve 
numbers. It is admirably designed to economize the 
labour of the practical man, surpassing, in its range of 
information and excellent arrangement, any work of the 
kind we know of. The fifth number has been received. 





SovuTiEeRN Lirverary MeEssencerR. J. R. Tuompson, Editor 
and Proprietor. Richmond, Va. 


The double number of the Messenger for October and 
November, contains a variety of agreeable reading. 
Articles from H. T. Tuckerman, Margaret Junkin, Mrs. 
Eames, Mulchinock, and others well known to our read- 
ers, contribute to its pages. A poem, entitled “ Expe- 
riences,” by an anonymous writer, we should pronounce 
a highly creditable composition, but for the plagiarisms 
that disfigure it. In truth, Tennyson's Lotus-Eaters has 
so powertully assisted the author’s imaginings or expres- 
sions, that there is a continual repetition of epithets and 
sentences borrowed directly from the former luxuriant 
creation. We transcribe a triplet that bears a remark- 
ably close resemblance to its noble original, as we 
think it, and leave it an open question whether it may be 
placed in the category of accidental coincidences or not. 

Quotation from “ Experiences :” 

“ And wrecking ships on lonely sands, 
And arméd throngs, and praying hands, 
And ruin rolled from distant lands.” 


Quotation from * Lotus-Eaters :” 





“ Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands. 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps 
and fiery sands ; 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, 
and praying hands.” 


Again we have three lines in “‘ Experiences :” 


“Down deepening from the languid noon, 
In silent skies the mighty moon 
All night long did thrill and swoon.’ 


And their counterpart in the “ Lotus-Eaters :” 


* All round the coast the languid air did swoon. 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream: 
Full faced above the valley stood the moon, 
And like a downward smoke,” &c., &e. 





Nort British Review, October, 1851. 
EprtnsurGu Review, November, 1851. 
BLAackwoop’s EpinsurGH MaGazine, December, 1851 


New York: Leonarp Scorr & Co. 


We have received from W. B. Zieber the American 
edition of these valuable publications. <A long article in 
Blackwood, entitled “Life among the Loggers,” is a 
review, with copious extracts, of an American book, 
noticed in the “ Library Table” of our December num- 
ber,—Springer’s “Forest Life and Forest Trees.” Our 
transatlantic critic says of this production : 


“ Asifto vindicate the claims to interest of the Northern 
American provinces, a Down-easter, Springer by name, 
who hails from the State of Maine, has exhibited, in a 
curious little volume, the adventurous side of life in Ais 
part ofthe Union. At a first glance, there would appear 
to be few created things w hose history was likely to be 
less interesting than that of a Yankee pine-log. Get 
astride it with Springer, and paddle up the Penobscot, 
clearing rapids and other impediments as best you may 
on so unpromising a float; and, before reaching the 
place where it grew, you shall marvel at the skill and 
daring expended, and at the risks run to procure it. 
Springer, who was reared amongst the pine forests which 
his axe afterwards helped to thin, is an enthusiastic 
woodsman, and feels ‘kinder jealous’ that, whilst the 
habits and adventures of many classes of his country- 
men have occupied skilful writers and public attention, 
no chronicler should have been found for the deeds and 
perils of that numerous class to which he for some years 
belonged. To supply this deficiency, he himself, although 
more used to handle axe than goose-quill, has written a 
plain and unpretending account of scenes and incidents 
which he shared in and witnessed. The freshness of 
the subject, and the honest earnestness of the man, would 
atone for clumsier treatment than it has met with at his 
hands.” 


In the North British Review, we read with much 
pleasure a paper on “The Fine Arts in Edinburgh,” and 
from it quote the following sensible paragraph: 

“We believe that by a judicious distribution of en- 
gravings more may be done for the culture of the public 
taste than by any other means whatsoever. One tho- 
roughly good engraving, fairly established and domiciled 
ina house, will do more for the inmates in this respect 
than a hundred visits to a hundred galleries of pictures. 
It is a teacher of form, a lecturer on the beautiful, a con- 
tinually-present artistic influence. Nor do we see any 
reason why the same system should not be extended to 

‘asts, Which might be taken either after the antique, or 
some thoroughly good modern sculptor, such as Thor- 
waldsen. If such a system were carried out, matters 
might soon be brought to a state in which there should 
scarcely be any family which did not possess within 
its own walls the means of forming a taste, and that a 
genuine and high one, both in painting and sculpture.” 


An able writer of the Edinburgh Review, in an article 
1“ The Sources of Expression in Architecture,” enters 
into an analytical examination of Ruskins’s theory of the 
Beautiful, as defined in his “Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture,” and later publication of the “ Stones of Venice :"— 
an admirably clear and philosophical discourse, as com- 
mendable for its fine, vigorous style, as for the interest 


and instructiveness of the subject. “The Stones of 


Venice” we have not seen, but, from the extracts given, 
suppose it to be as distinguished by brilliancy of intel- 
lect. and extravagance of taste and opinion, as the former 
production of the enthusiastic author. 
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200 SARTAIN’S 





MAGAZINE. 





Tue Eciectic MAGAZINE OF ForEeIGN LITERATURE AND 
Arr. New York: W. H. BipweEL Lt, Editor and Pro- 
prietor. 

The January Number of the Eclectic contains several 
of the best articles of the Foreign Reviews already 


noticed. “The Dramas of Henry Taylor,"—author of 


5 


“Philip Van Artevelde,” a dramatic poem of high artistic 
excellence,—from Blackwood, “Edmund Burke,” from 
Frazer’s Magazine, and “ Burns and his School,” from 
the North British Review, are sterling and eloquent con- 
tributions. 

We take this occasion to mention commendingly the 
universal practice observed in the conduct of this Maga- 
zine, of fairly crediting all articles that it reprints; and 
further, that the literary papers found in its pages, are 
rendered without omissions or alterations. It is injustice 
to an author to reprint “ clippings” of his article, without 
stating that it has been abridged; and where it may be 
procured entire. 

The Eclectic Magazine is the only monthly whose 
selections are made exclusively from English journals. 
The present number is embellished with a mezzotinto 
engraving of *'The Divorce of Josephine,” from a paint- 
ing by H. Schopin. 

OBITUARY. 

VINZENZ Priessyirz.— This distinguished man, the 
founder of the Hydropathic Curative Practice, died at 
Grefenberg, Germany, November 28th, 1851, in the fifty- 
second year of his age. He was the son of a poor pea- 
sant residing in Austrian Silesia, and had not the advan- 
tage of what is ordinarily understood by education; but 
he possessed to an unusual degree the faculty of close 
observation. His employment was to attend cattle, and 
being often near a spring, his attention was attracted to 
the practices of wild animals, which, when hurt or sick, 
were accustomed to lave themselves in the waters more 
than at other times, and until quite recovered. The re- 
sults of his observations and reasonings induced him to 
experiment on his own person, to cure some complaints 
and accidental injuries that afflicted him at various 
times, and he gradually formed a system of treatment, 


and finally established a kind of hospital for the relief 


and cure of the sick. To this place thousands resorted, 
as the reputation of Priessnitz spread far and wide, and 
this water-cure practice is now extensively adopted in 
most civilized countries. 

He had been gradually declining for a year before his 
death, and continued to practise the system he had intro- 
duced, refusing all other advice. The day before his 
decease, he sawed wood for exercise, in a warm room. 
On the afternoon of the 28th, at about four o’clock, he 
laid himself down on his bed without assistance, and in 
a minute after expired. 

WILLIAM Wyon, R.A.—This celebrated medal engraver 
died at Brighton, in England, October 29th, 1851, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. He came ofa race of die- 
sinkers andengravers. His father, Peter Wyon, was ¢ 
die-sinker of Birmingham, to whom he was afterwards 
apprenticed; and his grandfather was the George Wyon 
who executed the embossed silver cup, presented by the 
city of London to John Wilkes. In 1816, he received the 
appointment of engraver in the British Mint, on the re- 
commendation of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the painter. 
His abilities may be judged of by innumerable medals for 
different institutions, including that of the London Art- 
Union. He also engraved all the later English coins, 
beginning with the later coins of the reign of George the 
Fourth. The London Athenzeum says of him: 

“As an engraver of medals, Mr. Wyon will stand 
hereafter in our English order of merit, immediately 
after Thomas Simon. His heads have both force and 
delicacy, and are always admirable in point of likeness. 
His reverses are conceived in the school of Flaxman, 
for whose works he is known to have evinced a greater 
euthusiasm than for those of any other modern artist. 
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“Much of Mr. Wyon’s genius is inherited by his son 
Leonard, known by his medals of Wordsworth and 
others, and honourably distinguished in the recent awards 
at the great Industrial Exhibition.” 


WILHELM MEINHOLD,—the author of “ The Amber 
Witch,” died on Sunday, Nov. 30th, 1851, at Charlottens- 
burg. He was a clergyman, and formerly a leader 
among the Lutherans of Pomerania, but of late years 
lived in retirement. An evidence of the life-like truthful- 
ness to nature, possessed by his tale of the “ Amber 
Witch,” is shown by the statement which appeared in 
the newspapers a few months since, that the author was 
compelled to appear before a judicial officer, and swear 
to its being a fictitious narrative. 

Dr. James E. De Kay,—a distinguished naturalist of 
New York, author of several volumes of natural history, 
died November 23d, in the sixtieth year of his age, at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. 

Samve. BeazeLey,—the eminent theatrical architect, 
dramatic writer, and novelist, died on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1851, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. London, 
England, was the place of his birth. In very early 
youth his tastes were decidedly dramatic and artistic. 
In his twelfth year, when at school, he wrote a farce, and 
constructed the theatre in which it was performed. He 
is the author of the * Ozonians,” and the “ Rouwé,” and 
more than one hundred dramatic pieces. He wrote the 
English words for the operas * Robert the Devil,” “Queen 
of Cyprus,” and * Somnambula.” The latter was mostly 
written by the bedside of Madame Malibran, in the 
mornings, to adapt words to her pronunciation. 

He is the architect of more theatres than probably any 
other modern practitioner,—fourteen in all,—situated in 
London, Dublin, Birmingham, Belgium, and Brazil, be- 
sides designing and directing the construction of nume- 
rous other edifices. 

His life was varied and romantic, and the number of 
his works are sufficient evidence of his industry, although 
his mode of life led some to regard him as a mere man of 
pleasure. 

Tue Kine or Hanover.—This man was born in Eng- 
land, was a son of George the Third, and known as 
“ Duke of Cumberland,” before the accession of his niece, 
Victoria, to the English throne, separated the two king- 
doms, the Hanoverian law forbidding a female sovereign. 
He is chiefly remarkable for his crimes: one horrible 
atrocity committed in his family, unfit to be stated here, 
is more than likely to have produced the loss of reason, 
from which the king, his father, suffered so long. He 
was also accused of the murder of his valet, but although 
acquitted by the coroner’sjury, everybody was convinced 
from the evidence, that he was the murderer. He was 
notliked by his Hanoverian subjects, and was succeeded 
by his blind son, George Frederick. He was eighty-one 
years old at the time of his death. 


NicnoLtas Jean De Drev Sovitt.—This well-known 
Marshal of France, died at St. Armand, on the 26th of 
November, at the advanced age of eighty-three. Soult 
early commenced his profession of destroyer, entering a 
regiment of artillery in his sixteenth year. Being gifted 
with a peculiar genius for the work he had engaged in, 
the young soldier rapidly rose to high military command. 
He reached the rank of General of Brigade in 1794. On 
Massena’s report, that “ Soult had no superior,” Napoleon 
created him one of the first Marshals of France. Soult 
was distinguished alike for his intense obstinacy and 
indomitable courage. When Napoleon was at Elba, 
Soult became Minister of War to the restored Bourbon, 
but fled to join his old master, as soon as he heard of his 
landing, and was with him at the fatal field of Waterloo. 
He did not return to France, but seeking shelter in Berg, 
occupied three years in writing his military memoirs. 
He was then recalled by royal permission to his native 
land. Afterwards, for his important services in support- 
ing Louis Philippe, Soult was made Marshal-General by 
the citizen-king. 
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SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER. 
THE POPULAR FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


1852. 
WONDERFUL ENLARGEMENT TO LEVIATHAN SIZE!!! 
REDUCTION IN PRICE! 
SIS GOLBUMNAS MWOBVBA VBBANUINA|I2?2 
IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY OF PAPER AND EXCELLENCE OF PRINTING! 





SCOTT'S WEEKLY PAPER 


IS NOW THE LARGEST FAMILY JOURNAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It is acknowledged by the press, and thousands of subscribers in letters to the publisher, as decidedly the 
best now published for 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE, THE FARMER, 
THE BUSINESS MAN, THE ARTISAN, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, AND THE MAN OF LEISURE; 


And, enlarged and improved (as it is for the year 1852), surpasses anything in the newspaper line ever 
attempted. It is conceded by all to be 


Ties WADING PAVYOURITE NBWSPAPBB, 


containing the latest Reports of Fashions, with Engravings, Valuable Recipes and Useful Hints for House- 
wifery, Cooking, Preserving, Cleaning Furniture, &c., &c. It is a Moral Instructor for Youth, and contains 
more really useful information than any other journal published. Chronological Tables of Historical Events, 
Scintillations of History, Biographies of Distinguished Men of the Past and Present Century, Valuable Essays 
on Important Scientific, Philosophic, and Useful Subjects, Records of New Inventions, &c., &c. 


THE BEST ORIGINAL TALES AND STORIES 


appear in Scott’s Weekly Paper, and every attention is paid to procuring CHOICE POETRY, Select Reading, 
the LATEST NEWS from all parts of the Globe, Reports of Markets, Stock Tables, Rates of Discount, &c., &c. 
The publisher is not connected with any other publication, and his whole time and attention is devoted to his 
favourite Weekly Paper. 


LOWEST TERMS. 


One Copy, one year, . ‘ : - $2 

Two Copies, 6 . ° ° ; 3 Full price, . . $4 
Four Copies, “ . ; : : 5 ; 6 ° - §& 
Ten Copies, os ° ° ° . 10 ‘ as : . 20 
Twenty-one Copies, ‘ ° . ‘ . 20 , s ‘ . 42 


And an extra premium to the getter-up of the clubs of ten and twenty. To insure the paper at the club 
rates, which are lower by 20 per cent. than any paper of equal size and character has ever been offered at, the 
full complement should be ordered at one time. Additions to clubs will be made at the same rates. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


We present our claims to the American public without any ostentation or extravagant show. ‘‘Scott’s 
Weekly Paper’ is admitted, by even our city cotemporaries, as the late trial proved, to be cheaper than any of 
them could afford such a paper at. To this our answer is, that we were bred in a printing office. The greater 
part of our life was spent in the extensive printing establishment of Col. Charles Alexander; and we had some- 
thing to do with every paper (and they were very many) issued by that once eminent publisher. 


pas Postage must be paid on all letters sent us. It is required, too, by the present postage law, that 
subscribers to weekly newspapers, to avail themselves of the cheap postage, must pay quarterly in advance. 
The postmasters, who are authorized agents for Scott’s Weekly Paper, will explain the rates, which are gra- 


duated according to distance. 
Address ANDREW SCOTT, Publisher, 


No. 115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pas 





pas Copies of Scott’s Weekly Paper will be sent as specimens to any address desired. 
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‘THE SATURDAY GAZETTE. — 


A Weekly Paper—Independent on all Subjects. 3 
) THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FAMILY PAPER 


PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FILLED WITH CHOICE LITERATURE, % 


AND THE 
LATEST NEWS OF THE DAY, FROM ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE, 5 
CONTAINING LETTERS FROM ABLE EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENTS. 
CHOICE TALES, BY THE BEST ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS, ARE GIVEN IN EACH NUMBER. 
| AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND FINANCE, RECEIVE ESPECIAL ATTENTION, 
TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


CLUBS WILL BE FURNISHED AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


Four copies, - . - $5 00 | Sixteen copies, - - ~ $15 00 
Ten copies, - - - - 10 00 | Twenty-two copies, - - 20 00 


THESE PRICES ARE SUCH AS TO PLACE A FIRST-RATE NEWSPAPER WITHIN THE MEANS OF 


EVERY FAMILY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





PREMIUMS TO TWO-DOLLAR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every person, remitting the full subscription price of two dollars, shall receive, as a premium, a dollar’s 
worth of books (less the postage which we have to pay in advance), to be selected from our Catalogue, com- 
prising some two hundred different publications, on all subjects, viz., Novels, Biography, Travels, Agricultural 
Works, History, Manners, &c., &c. Every old subscriber, who will pay up arrearages in full, and remit two 


dollars in addition for another year, shall also receive the benefit of this premium, and may order a dollar’s 
worth of books. 








PREMIUMS TO PERSONS GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Every person who gets up either of the above Clubs, and remits us the money therefor, shall receive an extra 
copy of the paper for one year. This is a good chance to obtain a good family journal for nothing! Remember, 
AN EXTRA COPY TO EVERY PERSON GETTING UP A CLUB. Address, post paid, 


CUMMINGS & PETERSON, hs 
No. 46 South Third Street, Philadelphia, : 
fi 

§ 





Root’s Daguerreotypes. 


The ancient Greeks made the Sun-god, Apollo, the inventor and patron of the Fine Arts. Did they under- 
stand Daguerreotypy, which paints with a pencil of sunbeams, or were they merely the unconscious prophets of its 
after-coming? Certainly this was a wonderful discovery, even for an age superabounding in such things. And 
yet, between the early specimens of this art, and those which Root, by untiring, protracted efforts, has become 
qualified to produce, there is hardly less difference than between the rude scrawls of Raphael the boy, and the 
peerless Madonnas of Raphael, the laurel-crowned man! So think the public; for he has gained twelve prizes, or ' 
one every time he has exhibited; and the awards of committees have been echoed by the acclamations of the 
multitude. But, besides the ordinary Daguerreotype, he also makes—(and he alone in Philadelphia)—the 
“CRAYON,” or “VIGNETTE” species, so greatly lauded by artists. He will sell the right to make these 





exquisite pictures, and will give instruction in the whole Daguerreotype Art. He has instruments for taking 
the largest pictures producible in the United States, and keeps Daguerreotype Apparatus of all kinds for sale. 
The public are invited to call at 140 Chestnut Street, and examine his handiwork. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1852. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
THE LEADING LITERARY WEEKLY OF THE UNION. 


Tue proprietors of the POST think it unnecessary to dwell upon the distinguishing features of their well- 
known weekly, whose brilliant success during an existence of THIRTY YEARS is a sure guarantee for the 
future. We have the pleasure of announcing our continued connexion with that distinguished authoress, 


MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 


Author of “‘The Deserted Wife,” “Shannondale,” &c. During the coming year, we have already made 
arrangements for the following nouvellettes :-— 


EOLINE; OR, MAGNOLIA VALE: 


By Mrs. Caro.ine Lee Hentz, author of “ Linda,” ‘ Rena,’ &c. 


VIOLA; OR, ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTHWEST: 
A Companion to ‘‘ PRAIRIE FLOWER.” By Emerson Bennett, author of ‘ Prairie Flower,” “The 
Bandits of the Osage,” &c. 


TRIAL AND TRIUMPH: 


By T. 8. Artuur, author of ‘The Iron Hand,” “Temperance Tales,” &c. And last, but not least, 


THE CURSE OF CLIFTON: 
A TALE OF EXPIATION AND REDEMPTION. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sovurnwortn, author of ‘The 
Deserted Wife,” &c., &c. 


The POST also will contain every week Selected Articles of the choicest description, One 


or More Engravings, Humorous Articles, the Most Interesting News, Local News, 
Bank Note List, State of the Markets, the Stock Market, etc., etc. 


TERIMS.—The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance; Three Dollars if not paid in 
advance. For Five Dollars, m advance, one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low 
terms for Clubs, to be sent in the city to one address, and in the country to one post-office :— 


4 COPIES, - - - . : - - - - $5 00 PER ANNUM. 
8 “ (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $10 00 “ = 

13 ~ (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $15 00 “ si 

20 , (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $20 00 “ " 


The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When 
the sum is large, a draft should be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. 


ADDRESS (always post-paid), DEACON & PETERSON, 
; 7 No- 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
P.§.—A copy of the POST will be sent as a specimen to any one requesting it. 


THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WEEKLY CIRCULATION, FORTY THOUSAND COPIES! 


The “Dollar Newspaper” is affurded to single subscribers at One Dollar per year, and is the only paper of its character 
published at so low a price. It is printed on a large imperial sheet of white paper, with small, new, and beautiful type, and 
is as handsome in appearance, and contains as much reading matter as do the larger weekly papers, which cost twice as 
much. Arrangements have been effected with some of the ablest story writers in the country, both male and female, for 


A SERIES OF FIRST-RATE STORIES AND NOUVELLETTES, 


~ which the “ Dollar Newspaper,” it is believed, pays out more money than any other Family Newspaper in the United 
states, 








TERMS PER YEAR: 


One Copy, forone year, - - = $l Thirty-four Copies, forone year, - - + $25 
Six Copies, sa - - - 5 Forty-two Copies, és m a“ . 
Thirteen Copies, : ° - 10 Fifty Copies, “ ¢ r - 3 
Twenty Copies, - oS | ae Seventy-five Copies, “ cs =~ « ie 
Twenty-seven Copies, “ a One hundred and Fifty Copies, one year, - 100 


The money, in every instance, to accompany the order, and free of postage, to be directed to the publishers, Philadelphia. 
No subscription received for a shorter period of time than one year. 

To insure the privileges extended in this offer to Clubs, the conditions must be literally complied with, and, as regards 
the formation of the Clubs, the whole number must begin at the same time. 


ALL THE LATE AND IMPORTANT NEWS 


may always be found in the columns of the “Dollar Newspaper.” In this particular it stands unrivalled, its machinery and 
other facilities for printing a cheap family paper being unequalled by any other newspaper establishment in the country. 


BESIDES A FARMER’S DEPARTMENT OF ORIGINAL MATTER, 


this Popular Family Weekly is supplied with a variety of reading matter, which will reward the perusal of any intelligent 
person in the —— comprising Original and Select Stories; Humorous Sketches; Tales of Travel; Romances; Sketches 
of Real Life; Valuable Biographies ; Poetry, Serious, Sentimental, and Humorous; a Column for the Curious; Gems from New 
Works; Local Matters; Reviews of New Publications; Popular Lectures; Scientific Novelties; Anecdotes; Opinions; 
Glimpses of the Law; Foreign Correspondence, and Foreign and Domestic News to the latest hour; Congressional and Legis- 
lative Intelligence; Accidents and Casualties; Financial Articles; Reports of all the Markets; Miscellaneous Editorial 
Articles; and a combination of information and amusing sketches, facts, and fancies, such as never before has been seen in 
one publication. 
All orders must be addressed, post-paid, to 
A. H. SIMMONS & CO., Publishers of the Dollar Newspaper, 
8S. W. Corner of Third and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
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SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY, 1852, 
CONTENTS. 


34 ORIGINAL ARTICLES.—27 EMBELLISHMENTS. 
LIFE. By Marrie Grirritu. (Illustrated.) - - - - - - re 


. 1 
COLUMBUS AND HIS COMPANIONS. By Witi1am Dowe. (eacteated. ) - : 


= - J = { 
VENICE. By Mrs. E. C. Kinney. (Illustrated.) - - - - - - - a 
THE NEW CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, By anusiaini L. Harvey. (Illustrated.) - - - . 113 
SONG. By R. H. Stopparp - - - - - - ~~. «© - - - - 114 
DEATH IN FEVER. By Henry B. Hirst - - - - - - - - - 115 
ANACHRONISMS, A TALE OF THE PRESENT AND THE PA (ST. By Joun P. Brace - - - 116 
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